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The Little Miss in Blue 


N ONE of the office walls is the original canvas 
from which the reproduction of our September 
cover, painted by Sarah Stilwell Weber, was made. 
Every morning and evening now, for the past 
three weeks, since it has hung there, I have won- 
dered what it is that this little mfss in blue has dis- 
covered on the face of the sundial. 

Next, usually, | wonder who accompanied this 
little girl to the park, for it must be a park. Yes, 
indeed, | am sure Little Miss Bluebonnet is visiting 
a park, for Cousin Marion, who conducts The 
Junior Garden Clubs for the magazine, when | 
asked her what she thou Ms said, “Yes, of course. 
She is a member of the ki der Garden Club, and 


the club counselor has taken the members to the 
park to learn something about Nature.” 

Cousin Marion is so taken up with this September 
cover painting that we have arranged to have 
copies of it, without the lettering and suitable for 
framing, made for her to send to the counselors of 
The Junior Garden Clubs of America. It occurs to 
us that many more of our readezs will want copies, 
too, so we shall have more reprints made than we 
require for this purpose. If you wish one of them, 
send 10 cents (to cover the preparation and mail- 
ing costs) to Department K, The Service Bureau, 
Better Homes, and Gardens, Des Moines, and we shall 
be happy to send one to you. — EDITOR. 
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A HOME AT PEBBLE BBACH, CALIFORNIA PHOTOGRAPH, COURTESY, CALIFORNIANS, INC. 


Where the Path to Home Leads Thru Flowers 


What is Heaven? Is it not Not too fast and not too slow, 
Just a friendly garden plot, Looking backward as they go 
Walled with stone and roofed with sun, _At the beauties left behind 
Where the days pass one by one, To transport the pensive mind. ne Meee 
D iity i +BlissCarman.! "iS 
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Along the Garden Path 


EPTEMBER is 
S the month when 

summer is de- 
parting, when fruits 
are maturing, when 
boys and girls are re- 
turning to school. It 
is the time to think of 
bulb planting, assem- 
bling winter protection, 
the time to look about 
the garden and make 
desired changes. Once 
again rain comes, and 
gardens and roadsides 
become fresh with 
bloom. We are now 
coming to the one sea- 
son of the year favored 
by all. Of course, there 
are garden pangs when 
frosts: come, but the 
uncertainty, at last, is 
over. Now the gar- 
dener can go ahead, 
transplanting right and 
left, making the 
changes contemplated 
all summer. Pools 
may be dug, rock gar- 
dens started, tops may 
be cut from every- 
thing. It seems like 
settling debts. Even 
Harry Doyle tells us in his diary (page 10) that ‘the baby 
is paid for.” 


“ A ROSE by any other name would smell as sweet,’’ but, 
strangely enough, the rose is known by that name in 
almost every country. 

Many other flowers are known by several names. Each 
plant is given a scientific name by botanists. This name 
consists of two parts—the genus name, always capitalized, 
and the species name, which is never capitalized. For 
example, Helianthus tuberosus (Helianthus from the Greek 
helios, meaning sun, and anthos, meaning flower). Helian- 
thus is the genus name, whereas tuberosus is the species, and 
is like an adjective in that it describes the kind of Helianthus. 
To show that this is the botanical name, we print the two 
parts of it in italics. Helianthus tuberosus is also called 
Jerusalem-artichoke, but this is obviously an English name, 
the common name. It is in the nature of a nickname, used 
only by English-speaking people. To know that the 
Jerusalem-artichoke is a Helianthus tells us that it is related 
to the other sunflowers, to Helianthus annuus, the Common 
Sunflower, to Helianthus mollis, the Ashy Sunflower, and 
scores of others. 

The seasoned gardener and the flower lover want to learn 
scientific names because they are the real names. It is neces- 
sary that the world know Charles Payton Smith by his real 
name, even tho, in his circle of friends, he is known by the 
familiar name of “Chuck.” Do not be distressed that 
plants have several names, for even Mrs. Charles Payton 
Smith is really Matilda Jones, but she is also called “Tillie” 
by her mother, “Mattie” by her old school associates, and 
to her neighbors she is known as “‘the Jones girl who married 
‘Charlie’ Smith.” 

Note that in Better Homes and Gardens we do not capitalize 
the common name unless the name- is one like Ashy Sun- 
flower, which shows that “Asby”’ is a part of the name and 
not nierély’ deseriptive.”; But: sunflower‘is vat tapttalized 
when used: glorme: 4§ i q¥ite: pleasnut, to Kuow :the: names 
of our plants much as we recognize friends by name. A 
feeling of intimacy ind persangl regard. is thereby fostered. 
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ARDENS cannot 
be made by the 
gross or Wholesale. 
Each one must fit the 
situation and must be 
lanned with an idea 
in mind. We admire 
the individual flower 
so much that we are 
likely to see individual 
flowers and colors with- 
out thinking of flowers 
in the light of paints to 
be used to € a pic- 
ture. 

Visit the ens in 
your neighborhood. 
Which of them pre- 
sents a unified 
thought? Which of 
them seems planned? 
Is there a relation of 
one plant to another, 
one group of flowers to 
the next? 

In cold regions we 
are always regretful 
that our gardens are 
being changed and 
sometimes spoiled by 
adverse winters. In 
the semitropical sec- 
tions of our country, 
the great pity is that 
mistakes never freeze. 

In the states where flower growth is ideal, the gardens may 
be gayer with color, more luxuriant with growth, but they 
are not more harmoniously planted nor is there greater 
vision to make a unified picture. Why are these errors so 
apparent everywhere? 

The homemaker would not go to a store to purchase 
gingham without knowing the purpose for which it was to 
be used. She would not say: “I shall purchase ten yards 
of gingham. Perhaps I shall make a dress, perhaps cur- 
tains, perhaps a shirt for my husband.” - No, she would 
choose her material for a definite use, otherwise she would 
have too little or too much, or the cloth might not be adapted 
to her needs. 

The home gardener, on the other hand, is often inclined 
to purchase plants without having a definite use for them. 
It is always well to study the plants of your neighbors, 
know how tall they will grow when they give a display of 
flower, fruit, or feliage, and combine such as will not out- 
grow your needs. 


E ARE launching a goodwill ship this month. It is 

called “‘The Garden Club,” and is a supplement which 
we shall publish for the benefit of the ever-increasing num- 
ber of garden clubs. We are sending this without cost to 
the program chairman of every garden club applying for it. 
We shall include suggestions for programs, reports on the 
activities of well-organized garden clubs, tips on the man- 
agement of flower shows, and various garden-club problems. 


LMOST before winter surrenders to the first rays of 
sunshine, there are bulbs which awaken from their 
rest and welcome us to the gardens. How delighted we feel 
that autumn forethought led us to plant these spring 
flowers. The bulbs we plant are only the main facts our 
story which spring will tell—it is for us to combine these 
into incidents with climaxes of beauty. With these 
thoughts in mind, we are featuring, in this issue, Lucile 
Teeter Kissack’s article, “The Galaxy of Bulbs for Spring.”’ 
—EDITOR 
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Up in the Nursery 
laying with the (hildren 
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... anda 
telephone right at hand, so 
games need not be interrupted, 
or important calls delayed 


7 7 7 


Pernaps only children know how im- 
portant games really are, and what a 
shame it is when they have to be inter- 
rupted—by grown-ups being called from 
the nursery for this or for that. But 
mothers know that other disadvantage 
of being called away... the extraor- 
dinary mischief that even the nicest of 
youngsters can get into the minute one’s 
back is turned. 

And so the nursery telephone serves 
many purposes: it saves games from being 
broken up abruptly . . . it allows mothers 
to keep that needful eye on their children 
even while telephoning . . . it makes it 
easy to place and receive important calls, 
without delays or unnecessary steps. 

Telephones bring added convenience to 
every room they are in: library, bed cham- 
bers, living-room, guestroom, sun porch. 
They mean a world of comfort at little 
cost. Let your local Bell Company show 
you how complete telephone arrange- 
ments in your own home will add tre- 
mendously to your living convenience 
and general satisfaction. Just call the 
Business Office today. 


Om 
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‘I saw wisps of 
smoke coming up from 
my big compost heap” 











The Diary of a Plain Dirt Gardener 


EPTEMBER 1. When I went 
S out early this morning, fired 

with ambition to get in a spell 
of hoeing before breakfast, I saw, to 
my astonishment, wisps cf smoke com- 
ing up from the center of the big com- 
post heap where I have been stacking 
weeds and debris for the past two 
summers. 

Instead of the hoe, I grabbed the 
fork and began digging into this. I 
found ‘that it was hot at the center, as 
if about ready to burst into flames. 
So I forked over about half of the pile, 
restacking it up in a more compact 
form, just like the books say to do. 
Down underneath, I found the things 
of last summer were all rotted into 
the finest kind of humus. 

This evening I began one of the big- 
gest tasks ahead of me, one that will 
take many weeks or months to com- 
plete. I began my big rock garden. 

Here and there round.the place are 
little piles of stones, and of sod. Now 
will I build my miniature Alps, via 
wheelbarrow. For many a day* this 
will continue, a little at a time. I 
doubt if it will be finished for, planting 
this fall. 

September 5. Now wasn’t it strange 
that a trip thru the Middlewest in my 
‘ ear should bring me to a certain town 
in Michigan near one of the most 
famous collections of rock-garden 


HARRY DOYLE 


plants in America, at a landscape nursery 
there—the identical one from which I 
bought some of:my best things this past 
spring. And stranger still that my car 
seemed to find its way out there this 
morning. 

What a treat it was to wander round 
this nursery, looking at the rare plants— 





“The weather man had been prophe- 
sying rain. But I didn’t trust that 
rain, so I watered in every plant” 


some of them just imported from 
abroad and not yet for sale in this 
country. One plant, not especially 
new, that took my eye was Armeria 
caespitosa. I saw, too, one of the finest 
collections of Primulas in America, 
also some of the finest seedlings of 
Wrexham Delphiniums. 

September 8. My garden is new, 
just in its second summer, and I’ve 
paid little attention to pathsin getting 
things under way. They can come 
later, and gradually, after I’ve grown 
the flower plants. As darkness came, 
Donald and I watered things, includ- 
ing his rock garden, with the hose. 

September 9. Donald couldn’t go 
to Sunday School because of some 
epidemic in town, so he and I weeded 
his rock garden this morning, and a 
little gem it is getting to be—to be 
owned by a fellow 4 years old. We 
also cleared out the weeds in his little 
playground, surrounded by iris, back 
of his rock garden. His sand pile— 
mainly neglected this summer—is 
there. 


“TYADDY, I know that this one row 

of iris is mine, but can’t I have 

all the rest round my garden?” said 
Donald. 

Bezause it is all Pallida Dalmatica, 

of which I have an abundance, I told 

him that it (Continued on page 120 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS BY FIDELIS HARRER 


Revealing the Joy 
of Restful Color 


These two studies of interesting interiors show 
harmonious design of both arrangement and color. 
For the living-room, the grouping about the fire- 
place has a background of wall — inwarm tones, 
emphasised by the stronger red} in tapestry, tile, 
curtains, and slip covers, but balanced by the cool- 
ness of the green. The fireplace is accentuated by 
its blending frame of floor, tapestry, and draperies 





Pictured at the Ieft is a cool, refreshing, subtle 
combination of rose and blue-green as a part of a 
bedroom decorative scheme. The molded-panel 
walls, developed in two tones, harmonize the 
green and warm tan, while the rose-colored 
figure and the edging of the overdraperies are 
brought to a full focus by the charming bed 
lamp and echocd in the bedspreads. The two 
views are from a $10,000 home in one of the 
north-central states, and show what can be done 
by the sketllful combination of several colors 
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“Mas blanca, mas limpia y mas fresca /” 
says Felipa, beaming 


AN ACTUAL LETTER FROM A P anp G HOME 


DEAR SIRS: When we moved to the south- 
western border, the one blot in my delight— 
was washday! 

For my Felipa used the most primitive wash- 
ing methods. Mexican laundresses make two 
piles of brick or stones in the yard, build a fire 
between. On top perches the boiler and smoke 
curls gaily over into the clothes. 

Also, if not watched, Felipa put everything 
with a trace of white into that boiler! Once I 
rescued a delicate print frock of my small 
daughter’s, This, added to Felipa’s aversion to 
more than one rinsing, resulted in clothes 
that smelled smoky and did not look clean. 

Then I read an advertisement which told me 
that clothes washed with P AND G do not 
need to be boiled every week! So next washday, 
armed with a cake of P AND G, I marshaled my 
Felipa ... and with my scant Spanish and many 
gestures, I explained a new method. 

She now washes the white clothes in warm 
water with P AND G, wrings them and pours 
hot water over them. There they stand, while 
she puts the colored clothes through P anD G 
suds and hangs them in the shade. Then she 
comes back to the white clothes, rinses twice, 
blues them and hangs them in the sun! 

After a couple of these new washdays, the 
patient Felipa said with a beaming smile that 


P AND G was magic and that the clothes were 
“Mas blanca, mas limpia y mas fresca”! This 
means whiter, cleaner, and fresher! And I know 
they last longer than when they were having 
the very life cooked out of them in a regular 
witches’ cauldron. 


Sincerely yours, (Mrs.) M. C. T., Arizona 


No boiling, less rubbing, whiter clothes 
—in soft or hard water, cold or warm! No 
wonder P AND G is used by more women 
than any other soap in the world! 


This unequaled popularity means that 
P AND G is made in enormous quanti- 
ties. And since large-scale manufacturing 
costs less in proportion than small-scale 
manufacturing, the large cake of P AND G 
can be sold to you for less, ounce fot 
ounce, even than ordinary soaps. 


So P AND G costs less because it is 
popular. And it is so popular because it 
really is a better soap. 


FREE!—“ How to take out 15 common stains 
—get clothes clean in lukewarm water”— and 
newest laundry methods, in free booklet— Rescuing 
Precious Hours. Send a post card to Winifred S. 
Carter, Dept. NB-99, Box 1801, Cincinnati, O. 


a 


Hold a smooth white cake of P AND G 
Naphtha. Compare it with any other 
laundry soap. See how firm and clean- 
scented P AND G is! And so white. 
Doesn’t it seem nicer to use a white 
soap for clothes and dishes? Every 
year more women turn to white soaps, 
and most of them are using P AND G. 





The largest-selling soap in the world 


© 1929, P. & G. Co, 
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The Galaxy of Bulbs for Spring 


Look Well to Studied Seasonal Combinations 


HE forethought of autumn bulb 

planting results in the glorious 

satisfactions of springtime. With 
respect to the bulbs as well as to peren- 
nials, American taste is changing in the 
planting of flowers. The circular and 
square beds of red and yellow tulips are 
going. Marching rows of daffodils, bizarre 
ribbons, and clashing mixtures are yield- 
ing to freer and more naturalistic arrange- 
ments and more subtle combinations of 
colors and varieties. 

The formal garden gives’an opportu- 
nity for definite boundaries and accents 
by balanced specimen evergreens. Even 
with formality in design, we are demand- 
ing freer and more natural- 
istic arrangements. 

The “lights of spring’’— 
those small bulbs generally 
used in seminatural plant- 
ings, may also be used to 
brighten a more formal 
scheme. Ground covers of 
such perennials as Arabis, 
Iberis, Phlox subulata, Ver- 
onica rupestris, Arenaria, 
Thymus, and dwarf Sedums 
may be planted with snow- 
drops, glory - of - the - snow, 
grape-hyacinths, crocus and 
Scillas. The foliage of the 
declining bulbs will be 
quickly hidden by the per- 
ennials, and can then flour- 
ish and multiply without 
disturbance. 

The greatest beauty of the 
various narcissus is brought 
out only after they have 
been established for some 
time. Experience has proved 
that they are best planted 
in drifts at the rear of the 
border. Inasmuch as they 
are the tall flowers of April, 
they are well planted among 
hollyhocks, Boltonia, and 
Asters, which require little 
cultivation. Better yet, 
place them under the shrubs, 


LUCILE TEETER KISSACK 


hedges, and evergreens, where they 
may remain with less annoyance. 


‘q HE gold-and-sulphur Empress Daffo- 
dil against the rich evergreen foliage 
of the inkberry (Jlex glabra) or under a 
golden shower of Benzoin, or spicebush, 
appears to advantage. There is some- 
thing so fresh and perfect in combining 
the silvery daffodil foliage with the almost 
black leaves of the inkberry. (I shall try 
this color scheme in a room sometime.) 
Narcissus White Lady, and Heavenly 
Blue Grape-hyacinth, and mists of for- 
get-me-nots surrounding a garden pool 
form a chaste ensemble. Among masses 
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of cream, orange, and yellow Munstead 
Primroses, the orange-scarlet cups of a 
Narcissus barri variety, such as Lucifer, 
make a lovely color harmony. 

Tulips are more adaptable in gardens, 
due chiefly to the prevailing custom of 
setting them every autumn. The practice 
of filling a perennial garden with many 
colors of tulips does not appeal to me as 
does a careful arrangement of fewer drifts 
of closely blended shades of the same or 
related colors. 


HE form and hue of each perfect 

blossom silhouetted against dainty, 
swaying masses of Dicentra, Aquilegia, 
Thalictrum, and Linum far 
excels heavy blocks of color. 
Drifts are long, narrow, and 
irregular bands of plants or 
bulbs, weaving and curving, 
at different lengths thruout 
a border. They give con- 
tinuity, movement, and 
unity to the design if dis- 
tributed properly. A begin- 
ning may be broad, taper- 
ing to a single line, or the 
drift may swell and recede 
in different points of its 
sweep. When blending col- 
ors, interplant a few bulbs 
of each variety at contigu- 
ous portions of the drifts. 
The blending of pale to in- 
tense shades of color is sur- 
passingly beautiful by this 
method of planting overlap- 
ping drifts. 

There are doubtless ex- 
ceptions, but never have I 
seen various colors of tulips, 
such as rose, lavender, yel- 


This informal group of tulips 
is planted beneath a dogwood, 
whose white flowers are silhou- 
etted against the brick archway 
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The bulbs are planted with mountain-laurel 
and broadleaf evergreens as a background. 
English Primroses are used as an edging plant 


lows, and reds, used together pleasingly 
in one garden unit. Harmonies of laven- 
ders, pink and rose, may be blended into 
a soft red as Prince of the Netherlands; or 
yellows, fawns, and bronzes into brown. 
Color contrasts, such as yellows and lav- 
ender, blues and red, almost never work 
out well in blooms of such definite shape 
and substantial texture. Nearly all lav- 
ender tulips are too pink, but I have noted 
Wally Moss as a shade that is possible 
with yellow varieties. 


N WORKING out the multitudes of 
lovely color combinations, it must be 
remembered that there are early and late 
varieties in the Darwin, Cottage, and 
Breeder classes. 

A few of the delightful possibilities in a 
garden are: Golden Bouton d’Or with 
Polemonium reptans and yellow pansies; 
Princess Elizabeth, . blending perfectly 
with Azalea rosea (in Cleveland soil); 
dainty pink-striped Tulipa clusiana 
(known as Lady Tulip) among wildginger; 
or lavender Darwins and Dodecatheon in 
heavy clumps of Pachysandra under an 
old pear tree. The almost black Zulu may 
be used as an accent to pink and lavender 
varieties, or the creamy, pointed buds of 
Ellen Willmott with those of Golden 
Spire. 

If you are seeking gayety in a more or 
less distant shrub border across a lawn, 
I cannot overemphasize the necessity of 
using great quantities of a variety and 
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Above: English 
Iris is generally a 
shade of blue. Un- 
like Spanish Iris, 
the parts of the 
flower are broader 


An effective means 
of planting tulips 
in large groups. 
Note the planting of 
Bottlebrush Buck- 


eve in background 
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bright clear colors—pastels are useless. After several 
trials in a large scheme of this kind, the following varie- 
ties of tulips are recommended as very effective at a 
distance: 

Red—Isis, City of Haarlem, Pride of Netherlands, 
Spring Beauty, Farncombe Sanders, and Grenadier 
(Chinese-red, brilliant afar); Yellow—Golden Spire and 
Bouton d’Or; and Orange Early—DeWet and Prince of 
Austria (Glorious. These simply eclipse all other kinds.) ; 
Orange Breeder—Lucifer, Panorama, Prince of Orange; 
Orange Coitage—Orange King; Orange Darwin—Orange 
Perfection. 


ANY other bulbs beautiful for the garden can barely 

be mentioned here. Dutch Hyacinths, when used 

with other foliage and flowers, such as pinks or lavenders 

among Bellis perennis and Arabis, or soft yellows, with 

purple and gold pansies, show possibilities generally lost 

when “‘bedded out.” The flaming crown-imperial is effec- 
tive against the lower evergreens of the garden. 

Something more than an eye for color is necessary in 
the planting of lilies. With lilies, the essential considera- 
tion is one of cultural requirements. The Madonna Lily, 
delphinium, and pink rose association is beautiful, tho 
common. For variety try some of the following: Western 
Orangecup Lily (Lilium umbellatum) with Peachbells 
(Campanula persicifoliq); Madonna Lily (Lilium candi- 
dum) with the creamy Thalictrum aquilegifolium album 

and White Peachbells 
against a background of 
Japanese Holly (lex cre- 
ata). This latter will be a 
particularly good combina- 
tion for the green garden. 

For a cool-appearing Aug- 
ust or September garden, 
use the Speciosum Lily with 
lavender phlox; or the Big- 
leaf Statice, the waxy Fun- 
kia subcordata, and the misty 
gray Mealycup Sage (Salvia 
farinacea) with pink Speci- 
osum Lily; or Goldband 
Lily (Lilium auratum) and 
the pink Anemone hupehen- 
818. 

Plant the Tiger Lily in a 
fall garden void of pinks 
and reds, combining it with 
Veronica longifolia subses- 
silis, monkshood, or feath- 
ery Michaelmas Daisies. 

Last July 2, I observed 
the very successful use of 
the following lilies in semi- 
wild places or natural shrub 
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to a soft orchid, blends per- 
fectly with the rosy blooms 
of Rhododendron carolinian- 
um. 

Either broad masses of 
arresting color or naturalist- 
ic effects may be planned 
when using bulbs: in shrub 
borders. In any case the 
ribbons or regular borders 


often seen edging the beds" 


are not to be considered. If 
a naturalistic appearance is 
desired, fluctuating streams 
and masses of daffodils may 
spring up under companion 
blooms of misty Amelan- 
chier, yellow Benzoin, or 
Cornus mas. Lonicera fra- 
grantissima on a Chinese 
rug of Scilla bifolia, and 
Forsythia sweeping over 
blue seas of Muscari are 
only a suggestion of endless 
possibilities. ‘The brilliant 
combination of deep-blue 
grape-hyacinths with orange 
Cydonia japonica 1 have 





gardens: The American Turkscap Lily (Lilium superbum) 
with Bocconia (plumepoppy); Lilium henryi and wild 
elder; Lilium grayi and Lilium japonicum (krameri), a 
lovely pink sort under masses of rhododendrons. 

I must not forget the splendid use of a lily in an *»for- 
mal garden by a stream. In semishade, the soft, glowing 
apricot Lilium testaceum (the Nankeen Lily) rose thru 
masses of blue forget-me-nots, peachbells, and purple 
Viola Jersey Gem, accented by a touch of the orange 


AMONG foundation plantings and evergreens, grown 
monotonous after a long period of conspicuous win- 
ter color, the freshness of spring bulbs is welcome. Their 
protection and shade afford sheltcr to colonies of brave 
snowdrops, Scillas, and Muscari. Neither those nor the 
larger tulip and daffodils should be planted in “smallpox”’ 
effect thruout the evergreen beds, but in various-sized 
clumps, masses, and drifts among the edging plants. Blue 
grape-hyacinths, the pink-edged Picotee Tulip and fra- 
grant rose Daphne cneoruim with gray-green junipers in a 
sunny terrace planting or Tulip Moonlight and white 
masses of Azalea indica alba against an Ilex hedge on an 
intimate oak-shaded terrace are schemes bearing the 
careful inspection given such groupings. 
Nothing is more exquisite than Narcissus poeticus 
alone, silhouetted against the dark shadows of Taxus or 
a low-branched hemlock. Opalescent LaCandeur, aging 
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The crown-imper- 
ial, with its orange- 
scarlet nodding 
bells, produces a 
tuft of leaves at the 
top of flower stem 
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Drifts of yellow 
tulipsand white hy- 
acinths are planted 
among shrubs and 
edged around with 
English Daisies 
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A woodland path wanders among the trees 
by the side of a pool, with tulips, Poet Nar 
cissus, and iris planted among the rocks 


never seen but hope to try somewhere. 

The endless possibilities of bulbs in 
rock gardens could be a subject for a con- 
siderable treatise. There we may nurture 
and enjoy the more rare and delicate blos- 
soms, such as Narcissus minimus, cycla- 
mineus, and bulbocodium, the Hoop-petti- 
coat Daffodil. Here are numerous chances 
to combine flowers and foliage or purple 
dwarf iris, Phlox subulata, and lilacina, 
Aubrietia deltoidea, and the silvery clumps 
of Cerastium, not yet in bloom. 

There is almost no greater field for the 
play of imagination than in the natural- 
istic planting of bulbs which accommo- 
date themselves so willingly to such en- 
vironments. 


ALMost everyone who has a garden 

can find some small spot for natural 
effects: the base of a large tree, the shade 
of a spreading apple, a little knoll or bank, 
or the broader opportunities of a bit of 
woods and slopes of a meandering stream 
or pool. 

Whether a large woodland or meadow 
planting of narcissus or a few drifts of 
crocus round the base of a tree, any 
“studied effect” is to be avoided. Of 
course, thought is necessary in locating 
the areas of each color or variety, but the 
individual bulbs should fall in careless 
drifts and scattered masses. Perhaps the 
easiest way is to throw handfuls of bulbs 
into chosen areas, planting them as they 
lie: some close, (Continued on page 48 
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This house is designed to face north, upon the average suburban lot; that is, 





one with a minimum frontage of 50 feet and a depth of 125 feet, at least 


Building Your “Next House’ First 


This Gardened Home Presents Two Faces, Says the Writer— 
One Is Toward the World, the Other Is Toward Its Inmates 


the suavity of life in a large house, 

and have tried to catch the spirit of 
it in a house within the means of the 
average house planner. I have first 
taken, perforce, a good look at my purse, 
and have then tried to pare down my 
dream without sacrificing its spiritual 
quality. In short, I hope to build my 
“next house’’ first! 

The house described here is designed 
to face north, upon the average suburban 
lot; that is, one with a minimum frontage 
of 50 feet and a depth of 125 feet, at 
least. Approaching the house from the 
street, one must have a favorable first 
impression, and that means the house is 
to have sufficient breathing space, and a 
landscape which is pleasing. I am pictur- 
ing a trim hedge at the front, with plenty 
of trees, shrubs, and flowers to frame the 


] HAVE admired the distinction and 
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picture—in short, a well-gardened home. 
The over-all dimensions of the house 
are 35 feet 6 inches by 26 feet, and it is 
rectangular for reasons of economy. 
Before entering and inspecting the 
arrangements in detail, let me explain 
briefly the considerations which prompted 
them. The spirit and charm of a house 
cannot be evolved out of material beauty 
alone; there must be underlying principles 
of life. A real home must have two faces 
—one to present to the world in general, 
and one for its inmates. I desire that 
this home of mine, which I shall some day 
build, shall present a pleasing face to the 
passer-by, but I demand that the family 
life shall have the seclusion and warmth 
of the sunny garden side of the property. 


HE “business end” of this house, 

therefore, is to the north, or street 
front. There are found all the formal 
rooms or those of only occasional use. 
I am opposed, on principle, to the front 
door which opens brusquely upon those 
rooms or hallways devoted to the private 
life of the family. There must be a recep- 
tion hall, however small, in which. one 
may transact those occasional business 
matters which have no place in the home 
circle. In this I may be considered old- 
fashioned and out of date, but I am sure 
that there are many others who resent 
the increasing promiscuity of modern 
American life, and long for a return of at 
least some of the dignity, reticence, and 
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seclusion which characterized the homes 
of our grandparents. 

With this brief statement, let me invite 
you to enter this unpretentious home. 
Let us first inspect the house in general, 
and later on with more attention to 
particulars. 


E TRAVERSE the front lawn and 

enter the reception hall, small in- 
deed, but large enough to contain at least 
one comfortable chair and a console table 
with a lamp and a few books or magazines. 
No one need feel slighted if asked to 
pause a moment in such cozy surround- 
ings, but be assured that you are but to 
leave your outer garments here before 
being invited to share all that we have. 
To the left, and immediately convenient 
to the front door, is the kitchen, with its 
outer door close  (Continwed on page 45 
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City Services, Wherev. 
























O THE homemaker, the great ad- 
vantage of life in a city is in the 
services and conveniences that re- 
lieve her of effort and forethought in her 
household tasks: light, heat, and power 
at the turn of a switch, the cleanliness and 
speed of gas for cooking, the comforts of 
modern plumbing, and the simplified dis- 
posal of garbage and other wastes. With- 
out these there is the heavy work of tend- 
ing a coal or a wood range, the cleaning 
and filling of oil lamps and the fire risk 
that follows their use, the carrying of 
buckets of water, and the exposure to all 
weathers when the needs of the household 
cannot be met indoors. 

With modern facilities originating in 
cities and possible only in thickly set- 
tled neighborhoods, the lack of them 
in isolated houses has been a matter of 
course. Today, however, we are no 
longer willing to use muscle for work 
that can be done by machinery, and 
wherever we may live we want all of the 
labor-savers and the comforts that science 
can offer. We have progressed far enough 
to realize that nervous effort and physical 
energy are too precious to be wasted, and 
find greater economy in spending money 
on apparatus than on doctor’s bills and 
the wastage of shortened lives. 


WHEN Americans want things they 

usually get them. Today there are few 
houses so isolated that to a greater or less 
extent they cannot have the facilities that 
formerly were to be found only in the 
cities. The dweller on “acreage” and the 
summer camper are alike blessed by in- 
vention. The automobile is taking people 
away from congested areas. But other 
machines are restoring the balance. Elec- 
tricity, gas, water supply, and modern 


The cabinet of a compressed gas outfit contains two cyl- 
inders of gas, one in service and the other in reserve 
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A modern 
form of oil 
cooking- 
stove that 
works at 
high 
efficiency 
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Today the Suburban and Small-Town Home Owner 
and the Summer Camper Can Have the Same 
Comforts and Conveniences Formerly to 


Be Had Only in Large Centers 


A kerosene heater 
that automatical- 
ly provides a con- 
tinuous supply 
of hot water. The 
burner is built 
into the tank, 
which is jacketed 
to retain the heat 


ROGER B. WHITMAN 


The steel cabinet, 
which is placed 
outdoors against 
the house, also 
contains a regu- 
lator that main- 
tains a low but 
steady pressure 


plumbing are available, and while in 
some cases they call for more attention 
than is necessary in the centers, they are 
in practical and usable forms. The ques- 
tion is no longer whether they can be had, 
but of the selection of the machinery and 
apparatus that best meets the needs and 
conditions. 

As a fuel, there are certain advantages 
in pure gas, ready to burn, and not the 
least of the attractions of city life is an 
instantly available supply. Burning with 
a clean and odorless flame that can be 
adjusted to any intensity of heat, devel- 
oping full heat at the instant of lighting, 
and available without the slightest effort 
on the part of the user, gas is a household 
convenience of the first order. It has long 
been possible to supply iso- 
lated houses with acetylene 
gas from generators so reli- 
able that they can be buried 
in the ground. Each outlet 
for light as well as heat is 
connected to the generator 
by ordinary gaspipe, and 
the gas burns under a press- 
ure of but a few ounces 
steadily maintained by the 
mechanism. Such systems 
are not in very general use, 
however, for the first ex- 
pense is considerable, and 
there is need for frequent 
attention in the cleaning 
and (Continued on page 57 


Have You Had a Garden Pilgrimage? 


Mrs. John Ihlder has developed a degree of originality 





in this elevated pool and the charming planting about it 


The Great Success of the Georgetown Garden Club 
Should Inspire Others to Plan Such Instructive Trips 


HE success of the 
Georgetown gar- 
den show, or pil- 


grimage, in May of this 

year, should serve as an 

inspiration and model for 

garden clubs everywhere. True, every 
city or town may not have as many fine old 
gardens within a limited radius as are to 
be found in the old Georgetown section 
of Washington, D. C., but every com- 
munity has its interesting and even elabo- 
rate gardens that all garden-lovers yearn 
to visit. Furthermore, one of the impor- 
tant points brought out by the George- 
town event was the fact that nearly as 
many persons visited the gardens of mod- 
est proportions as those of elaborate pre- 
tensions. 

To the average visitor the small back- 
yard flower garden contained much more 
of immediate and usable interest than did 
the estate covering an acre or more. Yet 
the latter appealed to the beauty-loving 
nature of all, and after one had recovered 
from its breath-taking splendor it was 
often possible to find in the elaborate for- 
mal garden some terrace or pathway, or 
shrubbery effect which, with modifica- 
tions, could be adapted to less commodi- 
ous locations. The combination of the 





O. M. KILE 


several types of gardens in one afternoon’s 
tour proved a tremendous success. Some 
persons came to have a view behind gar- 
den walls which they had heard about 
but beyond which they had never before 
dared penetrate; others came to compare 
the show gardens with their own; but 
nearly all came with the hope of garner- 
ing an idea or two that they could put to 
use in their own home grounds. 


MORE than 1,600 persons paid one 
dollar apiece for the privilege of 
viewing these gardens, and shiny new 


Jimousines rubbed fenders with 5-year- 


olds all afternoon at the twenty-twe stop- 
ping places listed in the show. 

The Georgetown garden club tested out 
thisidea in a tentative sort of way in 1928 
and so was able to handle the big 1929 
show smoothly and expeditiously. The 
extraordinary enthusiasm of the visitors 
makes it practically certain that this will 
now be an annual affair, according to Mrs. 
Wallace Radcliff, president of the club. 
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Altho May is the 
month selected for the 
Georgetown show, it is 
probable that midsum- 
mer would be a better 
time in those communi- 
ties where annuals rather than perennials 
make up the bulk of the garden displays. 
Iris in great variety was the dominating 
note in most of the Georgetown gardens in 
mid-May, with peonies and roses just 
coming into bloom. A few tulips were still 
in evidence, and quite a variety of the less 
showy plants, such as pansies, forget-me- 
nots, sweet-williams, dwarf pinks, Shasta 
Daisies, and columbine, were in bloom at 
this particular season.. Wherever rhodo- 
dendron was used, magnificent and some- 
times dazzling lavender and rose color 
effects were in evidence. The pink moun- 
tain-laurel also added its display of bloom 
and glossy green foliage. 


ONE feature of a garden show is the 

fact that it takes relatively little 
preparation and work on the part of the 
committee. Naturally, members of the 
club should know as far ahead as possible 
that such a show is to be held. This acts 
as a special stimulus to members to put 
forth their best (Continued on page 105 
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“Shadows of the Teche” is the gardened home of Weeks Hall of New Iberia, Louisiana. It is 
located in the Evangeline country and noted for its unequaled old camellias, azaleas, Live Oaks, 
magnolias, and other southern shrubs. Bamboo, oleander, and Yuccas are planted near the house 


Louisiana Gardens With Little Effort 


What One Woman Has Done, 
Another Can Do Just as Easily 


SOPHIE H. ROLLINS 


I | ANY persons who love flowers and long for a 
year of beauty and fragrance may gain courage 
to start a garden, for they are no busier than 

Iam. First of all, plant everything you get into your 

hands, if it is a flowering plant or even a sprig from a tree 

or bush with beautiful foliage. You will be surprised to 
see how many of them grow. Plant them and then leave 
them alone. Do not waste time nursing delicate 
things, for there are too many hardy ones that 
bloom without care. You need not even stop to 
prepare ground. The careful gardener and the 
florist, who want to grow rare flowers, must do 
that, but if you merely want to produce as much 
loveliness with as little work and time as pos- 
sible, just put your cutting, sprig, slip, or seed 
into the ground and press the earth tightly 
about it with your foot. Of course, you must 
not expect it to grow without water. 

I keep a small trowel on the front door steps, 
hidden behind a pot of carnations, and even if 

I am in my best dress when I get a rose cutting, 


A garden of annuals, planted by Mrs.Lenard 
Keiffer, in New Orleans. The swordlike 
leaves in the background are those of a Dra- 
caena; cosmos, annual larkspur, gladiolus, 


portulaca, and sweet alyssum fill the beds 
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I plant it before going indoors. The planting takes little 
effort, and my policy is the survival of the fittest to be 
eventually my garden of beauty. 

I have lived in the southern part of Texas and in 
southern Mississippi, so I will name the flowers that have 
done best in the order in which they bloom in that part 
of the country. 


(Continued on page 91 
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COURTESY, JOHN WANAMAKER 


This chair and the one 
in the upper right-hand 
corner are English Wind- 
sor chairs. Simplicity 
of line and a definite 
sturdiness and dignity 
characterize both of them 






































COURTESY, FREDERICK LOESER AND COMPANY 









COURTESY, JOHN WANAMAKFER 


The French Divrectoire 
chairs harmonize beauti- 
fully with the Georgian 
piecrust table and the 
American one of the 
same period after the 
manner of Duncan Phyfe 








Furniture Periods That Harmonize 


Georgian and Directoire Are Placed Together Because 
Their Design Was Inspired by the Same Period in History 


F ALL the furniture styles which 

have been followed in this coun- 

try, none has achieved such wide 
and lasting popularity as the Georgian, 
which is the name given to that era of 
English bistory between 1714 and 1820, 
when four Georges reigned in succession. 
During this period English cabinet-mak- 
ing reached its fullest flower 





under the skilled hands of the . ee, 


two Chippendales (both 
named Thomas), George 
Heppelwhite, Thomas Shera- 
ton, and the Adam brothers, 
and was reflected in this 
country by the products of 
Duncan Phyfe and _ lesser 
lights. 

No one can stroll thru the 
American wing of the Metro- 
politan Museum, where the 
work of these English and 
American craftsmen is shown 
in the gracious beauty of old 


MARGARET FLEMING 


colonial rooms, without a feeling of exalta- 
tion and pride that a people as young as 
ours could have exhibited such an appre- 
ciation of classic dignity, such feeling for 
graceful line, and form, and balance. For 
these are the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of Georgian design. As rulers, the 
Georgians will gv down in history as blun- 


COURTESY. LORD AND TAYLOR 
wipiy, WRMLEE “4 
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derers, but their name, applied to furni- 
ture and decoration, stands for a style 
which, in the opinion of this writer, at 
least, has never been excelled. 

The general tendency of Georgian furni- 
ture during its final phases was in the 
direction of classical, under the guidance 
of the Adam brothers, who did the bulk 
of their creative work in 
England between 1762 and 
1792. They received their in- 
spiration from the houses 
being unearthed at that time 
in Rome and Pompeii, exca- 
vations which had stirred up 
thruout Europe a new inter- 





A Directoire living-room. The 
striped moire on the couch is 
characteristic of this period 
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est in classical design. This interest in the 
decorations of the Roman Empire began 
to affect French building and furniture 
during the reign of Louis XV' ut re- 
ceived fresh impetus later wii. the in- 
auguration of the first French republic, 
the Directory, and the Empire. 


HE Roman enthusiasm in France had 

back of it some interesting political 
psychology. The French republicans 
liked to think that thru the revolution 
they were inaugurating an era of stern 
civic virtue and democracy 
such as had characterized the 


days of Lucius Junius Brutus, gg 
and this led them to an inter- : % 
est in Roman modes of living. oF 
When Napoleon rose to power 7 


and finally placed the imperi- 
al crown on his head, he saw 
in himself the successor of the 
Caesars; on his brow he wore 
the classic laurel wreath. Con- 
sequently, classic ornaments 
and forms were more than 
ever a la mode. 

Added to these two reasons 
for French interest in classic 
decoration was the popular 
desire to break away as thoro- 
ly as possible from everything 
that characterized the old 
regime, and the feeling that 
simplicity of line and orna- 
ment was a pleasing reaction 
from the stuffy overelabora- 
tion and rococo designs of 
much of the furniture made 
under the Bourbon kings. 

_ Thus we see that the Geor- 
glan, especially the late Geor- 
gian period in England, had 
much in common with those 
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The corner of a Directoire hall, showing char- 
acteristic floor treatment and wallpaper in the 
toile de Jouy design. The classic ornaments of 
the period may be noted on the table and chair 
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A Heppelwhite chair. Geo. 
Heppelwhite made furni- 
ture all his own. He also 
made copies fromthe Adam 
designs. All of his chairs 
are noted for their beauty, 
their strength, and comfort 


COURTESY, JOHN WANAMAKER 















COURTESY, JOHN WANAMAKER 


A small, modern living-room which is furnished 
with copies of Georgian designs. The writing-desk, 
with its classic treatment, is quite definitely of the 
period. A Heppelwhite chair is in front of the desk 







periods in France known as the Directoire 
and Empire, and that the furniture of 
these two eras will harmonize even when 
put in the closest juxtaposition. Inasmuch 
as both styles are now extremely popular, 
this is fortunate. 


OTH of these period styles are ciar- 
acterized by a certain graciousness 
and delicacy of line and proportion, an 
appreciation of detail and ornament, and 
a freedom from sentimentality. It is 
these qualities, combined with lightness 
and strength, which have made them so 
popular in small homes and apartments as 
well as in mansions. 

A Georgian room was usually paneled, 
tho sometimes the walls were 
covered with fabrics or with 
the scenic wallpapers which 
had come into vogue. Pan- 
eled walls were an inheritance 
from the Jacobean era, when 
walls and ceilings were often 
done in wood. As rooms, 
however, became larger and 
ceilings higher, wood panel- 
ing became more difficult and 
expensive, and plaster panels, 
which could be easily adapted 
to the shape and size of any 
wall surface, came into use. 
Frequently a painting was set 
into the wall above the man- 
telpiece, surrounded by a 
plaster frame. These plaster- 
paneled walls were painted 
gray, buff, white, and certain 
shades (Continued on page 39 
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A modern room done after the 
Georgian manner. Note the 
classic ornamentation, paneled 
walls, and crystal candelabra 


What the Bureau of Standards Is 






Doing for the Home Builder 


build a house, paint or 

decorate one, lay linole- 
um on the kitchen floor, con- 
struct a radio set, cook a leg 
of lamb, adjust your automo- 
bile headlights, keep moths 
from dining off your tuxedo, 
lay out a vegetable garden, 
transplanta tree, churn cream 
cheese, make a pair of romp- 
ers for the baby, lay a good 
driveway, drive a nail, or put 
in a screw so it will hold—if 
you want to do any one of 
these or a thousand other 
things—ask Uncle Sam about 
it. This government of ours 
is the greatest first-aid bu- 
reau in history on the every- 
day problems of the average 
man and woman. 

I have already told, in the 
April issue of Better Homes 
and Gardens, about the rec- 
ommendations for building 
dwelling houses worked out 
by a committee of the Bureau 
of Standards under President 
Hoover when he was secre- 
tary of commerce. The rules 
and regulations of city and 
town building codes were, or 
are, a Babel of confusion. For 
instance, 20 building codes 
chosen at random showed 18 
different requirements for the 
thickness of brick-bearing 
walls for an 8-story structure. 
Someone must be wrong. 
Which was right, if any? It 
was this sort of thing, among 
others, that Mr. Hoover’s 
committee wanted to find out. 

Because the recommenda- 
tions worked out by this com- 
mittee were primarily for lo- 
eal officials and others who 
have to do with building codes, the aver- 
age man rather passed them by. He 
should have clutched them to his bosom. 
Most of us—if I may generalize from my 
own experience—are babes in the woods 
when it comes to knowing what features 
of good construction to look for when we 
buy a house, or how to build one so as to 
spend as little money as possible and yet 
do a safe job. 

In my previous article I gave the main 
points of the Building Code Committee’s 
recommendations for frame houses. Now 
suppose you are interested in a house of 
brick, hollow tile, or concrete; what help 
can these experts give you? 

The first consideration is the thickness 
of the walls. Now, the average of 134 


i YOU want to buy or 


building codes required that the walls of 
a 3-story brick house should be 12.8 
inches for the first story, 11.5 inches for 
the second, and 10.2 inches for the third. 








This vertical testing machine, the largest in the world, is 
used by the Bureau of Standards for testing masonry 
walls. It has a capacity of 10,000,000 pounds in compression 


If You Want to Know How to Transplant a Tree 
Or Make Rompers for the Baby, Ask Uncle Sam 


GOVE HAMBIDGE 


Alse, there was evidence that insurance 
companies were inclined to penalize houses 
with 8-inch walls. Nevertheless, this com- 
mittee, after exhaustive investigations, 
said that 8-inch walls of brick or hollow 
tile or hollow concrete block are sufficient 
for a 3-story house not over 30 feet high, 
with 5 feet additional allowed at the 
gable, provided, of course, that the work- 
manship is good. 


Y FOLLOWING these recommenda- 
tions as compared with the building- 
code averages, you could save one-fourth 
of your bill for brick, hollow tile, or con- 
crete block. Since the standard size of 
building brick is 244 by 334 by 8 inches, 
you would need to use only two layers 
placed side by side, with a quarter-inch 
of cement between. 
This committee should know. Its rec- 
ommendations are based not only on the 
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opinions and experience of 
recognized experts, but on 
tests conducted at the Bureau 
of Standards and elsewhere. 
One of the devices used by 
the Bureau for testing mason- 
ry walls is a 10,000,000-pound 
compression machine which 
squeezes down on a solid wall 
or pier like a giant squashing 
a nut between thumb and 
finger. 

The general practice of re- 
quiring thicker walls seems 
to be based on traditions of 
the building trade handed 
down thru generations, rather 
than on the scientific knowl- 
edge of today. It is now 
known that the support the 
exterior wall receives from the 
floors and interior walls is 
what gives it resistance to 
lateral thrusts. If it were not 
for this support, a wall much 
thicker than 8 inches would 
be blown over by a 25-mile 
wind. And as far as fire risk 
goes, tests show that the 8- 
inch wall provides sufficient 
protection for a dwelling 
house. Conditions are dif- 
ferent in the case of an indus- 
trial building. 


Be tho the 8-inch wall is 

a good and sufficient and 
an economical wall, the com- 
mittee recognizes that a 12- 
inch wall is better. Increased 
mass and better bonding com- 
bine to give it greater sta- 
bility. Use it by all means, 
if you are not trying to save 
on costs. In places subject to 
unusually high winds or severe 
earthquake shocks, you will 
probably have to use it. And 
in localities subject to intense cold, the 
12-inch wall undoubtedly gives better in- 
sulation. 

It is very important that brick walls 
should be adequately bonded. At least 
every sixth course should be a header 
course; that is, the bricks in that course 
should be laid across the wall instead of 
lengthwise. Or the bonding may be done 
by laying at least one brick crosswise in 
every 72 square inches of wall surface. At 
points where they intersect, too, the walls 
must be securely bonded or anchored. 

The mortar used with brick, hollow 
tile, and similar material should be at 
least as strong as a cement-lime mortar 
consisting of 1 part of Portland cement, 
1 part of lime, and 6 parts of sand by 
volume. If the sand is dry, it is advisable 
to use a little less. This is the minimum 
amount of cement to use, and a mortar as 
lean as this should (Continued on page 54 
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A Sophomore’s Father Checks Up the Cost 


The Family Council Considers the 
Expense of a College Education 


FRED H. TURNER 
Assistant Dean of Men, University of Illinois 


made himself a success financially and socially by hard, 
honest work and an intense desire to do his best. He has 

one son, Ray; and Ray is now a sophomore in the state uni- 
versity. 

Last: week Mr. McWilliams called at my office and asked for 
a reasonable amount of time to talk over a problem. He 
stated his problem clearly and asked for definite answers. 

Ray has been a good student. He has spent a reasonable 
amount—writing checks on his father’s account as he needed 
money. He has not stinted himself nor has he been extrava- 
gant. 

The question which Mr. MeWilliams asked was, “How 
much should a year of college cost for my son?” He went on 
to explain that he did not mean simply tuition and board and 
room. He wanted to include all items. He proposed that he 
would make a budget to include everything—from tuition to 
movie money—give the boy a definite salary based upon his 
budget, and tell the boy that here was an amount on which he 
could get along. If he spent it all, no questions would be 
asked; if he saved some, and the proposed budget would permit 
saving, the balance would be his; if he overran the budget he 
would have to find the solution to his difficulty. 

Now Mr. McWilliams’ proposition was a good one. If more 
fathers and more sons would get together on such a plan, 
more students would graduate, more graduates would succeed 
in their work after graduation, and more fathers would have 
less gray hair. 


Jos McWILLIAMS is a typical successful man. He has 


What a Year of College Costs for a Boy 


Column 1—Boy with little money, working his way. 
Column 2—Nonfraternity or fraternity member of moderate means. 
Column 3—Boy with generous allowance. 

The figures given are based on a university year of nine monthe. 
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The question of educational costs is a frequent one and a 
very much abused one. In their bulletins most colleges give 
estimates of bare costs. But bare costs are not final costs. 
There are so many factors involved that such an estimate 
needs careful investigation before totaling. And the figure that 
one father gives as the amount for his son would differ widely 
from that of another; and the figures given by the sons would 
show even greater variation. In an investigation I once found 
students residing in the same block giving a variation of $2,400 
a year in expenses. And further, no two schools in the country 
would give the same total expenses for students. 

The human being is said to have certain fundamental needs: 
food, clothing, and shelter. The student adds to these funda- 
mental things, particularly tuition and books and supplies. 
And then there are dozens of other expenses, some near neces- 
sities, some very desirable, some luxuries. 

Mr. MeWilliams and [ answered his problem by listing all 
the expenses which his son might encounter, and then we placed 
the amcunts by the items, and the total gave the figure which 
his son was to have. 

If you asked me, “How much will it cost for my boy?” I 
would answer, “I don’t know how much it will cost for your 
boy, but I can help you list the expenses which your son will 
have, and you can enter the figures for yourself, based on the 
standard of living to which your son is accustomed.” 

The school term lasts a certain number of weeks or months, 
usually 36 to 42 weeks. The cost for food and shelter can 
easily be estimated. If your boy lives in a private home, a 
dormitory, or a fraternity, he will pay (Continued on page 98 
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The leaves may be 
easily carried by us- 
ing squares of burlap 
—a simpler method 
than sacks or a wheel- 
barrow because of the 
ease of raking the 
leaves onto the burlap 


Assembling the Garden Coverlets 


Apply Protection Gradually, Thoroly, and Watch It 


HE weeks when we are covering 
and tucking in the garden for 
winter are most delightful and 
wholly satisfying ones. ‘‘Weeks!” you 
exclaim. Yes, the weeks, for we live in 
Iowa, where our snows do not lie as fleecy 
blankets all winter long over our garden. 
We begin to cover early and we do it 
gradually. Early, gradually, and thoroly, 
and that is why we get so much genuine 
enjoyment out of every glorious autumn. 
We have not the slightest hint of the 
feeling that “the melancholy days are 
come,” for to us autumn is a time when 
opportunity lingers.We anticipate spring, 
and work for the realization of our dreams 
for next year. “Next year,” that magic 
phrase! 

All thru the spring and summer we have 
been jotting down new color pic- 
tures for this border and that, and 
now we can safely and successfully 
transplant our shrubs and peren- ff, 
nials and fill the ground about 
them with those mysterious little 
objects—bulbs—which will open 
up so marvellously next spring. 

Analyzed, the gardening hours 
of our color-filled fall days are 
spent in four ways: we plan and 
plant, water and cover. 

Busy tucking away the plump, 
sleek tulip bulbs, we look up as 
we hear the “yank-yank”’ call of 
the trim little nuthatch as he 
gives the trunks of our oak trees a 
thoro inspection, and our eyes 
wander to the blossomlike bril- 
liance of the ripening foliage of 
the Flowering Spurge (Euphorbia 
corollata), Ours was collected from 
along a railway embankment by 
means of much digging and delv- 
ing, because the long rat-tail-like 
roots go straight to Shanghai! 
Happily, once we get it, it is ours 


f 





FLEETA BROWNELL WOODROFFE 


listed by a number of nurserymen. It is 
most charming, blooming as it does with 
Tiger Lilies and blue Platycodons, and 
also as an airy foil for great stalks of 
Gladiolus in indoor arrangements. The 
Platycodon foliage is now a brilliant clear 
yellow—torchlike across the garden. 

Iam always thankful fora green tree on 
our hillsides when the fall color is at its 
height, for with sumacs bringing the color 
to the ground, magnificent tho that color 
is, it is a little too much like living with 
bursting fireworks on every side, if we 
have no spot on which to rest the eyes. 
The Winged Spindletree (Euonymus ala- 
tus) with its wonderful rose-colored bril- 
liance is outstanding among all this scar- 
let and gold. With the vivid green of the 
lilacs near by, it is superb! 
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play you're asleep, 


But out of your tangled gray masses 


you peep, 


And soon as the snow and the tempests 


are over, 


You'll turn over slowly and push off 


your cover. 


And then in a corner a tassel will show 
Of your gay little night cap—I know 


and | know! 
A tassel of yellow or purple or red, 


Poked over the edge of a dark flower 


bed, 


And shortly your garments all colors 


will 


Oh, little brown garden, you’re not 


fooling me!” 


—Elizabeth Turner. 


Ud. 
I The Wakeful Flowers A 
“OF: LITTLE brown garden, you 


The three questions often asked us by 
visitors are: “Do you cover your whole 
garden?” ‘With what do you cover?” 
“Why do you cover?” I shall answer the 
last question first. 

We cover to prevent injury to our 
plants from alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing. Could we be sure of a winter-long 
covering of snow, we could dispense with 
much of our winter protection. 


MAY eager young gardeners swaddle 
their plant tops in cumbersome 
wrappings as tho they hoped to keep the 
cold out, when, in reality, we cover in 
order that once the ground is frozen we 
may keep it so and thereby prevent need- 
less wrenches to tender plant tissue. 
Those of us who walk about our gar- 
dens in winter have also noticed 
how bare earth and walks from 
which the snow has been shoveled 
are raised above their surround- 
ings which are yet beneath the 
snow, leaves, or other covering. 
Our graveled garden paths often 
4 become a series of bumps and hol- 
lows. Now this same expansion 
will take place in our beds and 
borders if they are not covered, 
and no great amount of imagina- 
tion is needed to visualize the re- 
sulting disaster to plant tissue 
where the lower roots are locked 
fast in frozen earth and the crown 
and upper roots are in that layer 
which is alternately frozen, 
thawed, and heaved upward. 
The Garden Mother, who is the 
presiding genius over our flowery 
kingdom, called my attention one 
spring to a most forceful example 
of this wrenching action where the 
covering had blown away from 
about a plant of the Oriental 
Poppy, Beauty of Enfield. When 














“for keeps,” and we find that it is 
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earliest (Continued on page 96 
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Goldencups, or Hunnemannia, is a poppy which resembles the California-poppy but is more upright in 





habit. The flowers are soft lemon-vyellow in color, and the petals are daintily ruffled and firm in texture 


Hardy Annuals for Fall Sowing 


The Prudent Gardener Sows Seeds Now, Preparing a Year 
Ahead to Provide Flower Borders With Glorious Bloom 


NNUALS are as necessary for the 
summer garden as are the tulips, 
daffodils, and other bulbous plants 


for the spring garden. Many annuals 
flower magnificently on poor soil, and 
with a few exceptions they need no 
special digging of the soil nor are they 
particular in their fertilizer requirements. 

Because they are easily sulk /~ted, an- 


Goldenwave (Coreopsis drummonci) ras pen- 
ciled line at the center, whereas: t"e Ci 
(Coreopsis tinctoria) has a blotch of maroon 


ulliopsis 
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GEORGE W. KERR 


nuals afford the owner of the small garden 
an inexpensive method of clothing the 
beds and borders with a riotous display 
of gay flowers. 

However, their adaptability for such a 
purpose need not be confined necessarily 
to spring sowing, for they are quite as 
capable of being turned to effective use 
for spring and summer flowering by sow- 
ing the seed in the fall. The gardener 
fully recognizes the fact that after the 
spring bulbs have ceased to flood the 
garden with color, there is a great scarcity 
of gay blossoms for a few weeks. It is to 
tide over this period that resort must be 
had to the use of other floral subjects, and 
among them there is none more suitable 
than a choice selection of showy annuals. 

To insure an early display of bloom, 
fall sowing is to be recommended. No 
doubt you have often observed the sturdy 
and early growth of the self-sown seed- 
lings which appear early in spring, and 
if allowed to remain, the vigor, health, 
and early flowers such plants give. We 
can have similar results by sowing seed 
of the sorts most suitable for this purpose 
in the fall. In localities where severe 
freezing weather is the exception, seed 
may be sown anytime from late Septem- 
ber, but where the winters are accom- 
panied with muth frost, care must be 
taken to sow at the logical time, and that 
is just previous to the average date of the 
first heavy frosts. In Philadelphia, we 
usually get our first heavy frosts the mid- 
dle of November, and therefore we aim to 


have the seed sown during the first of 
that month. The reason for sowing late 
in our northern regions is to make sure 
that the seed will remain dormant until 
spring. 

The soil is prepared just as is done when 
sowing in spring: the rows, or plots, 
marked and named so that the seed will 
not be unduly (Continued on page 119 


The Crested Cosmos is an annual of 
great merit, excelling as a garden sub- 


ject as well as being a lasting cutflower 
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A console climate machine which 
not only washes the air we breathe 
but adjusts its moisture content 


RESH, sweet air, properly 

warmed or cooled, as the 

case might require, can be 
had within our houses as well as 
out under the blue sky of a perfect 
May day, if we wish it. Everyone z 
of us consumes six times as much 
air as food. Does not that make us stop 
and ponder how to use a commodity 
which we take into our own bodies! 
Scientists and ventilating and heating 
engineers have studied this problem for 
some time, and now, as a result of their 
labor, we can have our air just as clean as 
fresh water in a clean glass! 

Thirty years ago, with cheap coal to 
heat our houses, we were not building air- 
tight homes, but the whole trend of build- 
ing since that time has been toward heat 
conservation. Not many years ago, houses 
were being built that leaked 
air round the windows, at 
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Climate-making de- 7 
vices range in price = 
from a few dollars & 
to the more expensive ~ ~ 
ones for large homes. q 
Below is*a small © 


electric humidifier 
for an individual 
Devices such 
as this are charming 
decorations. This 
one is a jade green 


room. 
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coal dug from neighboring mines, then the 
best coal we could buy that would be 
clean and easy to handle. The next step 
was oil, and almost at the same time 
came gas, with its many advantages. 
Next will come white coal, fed to our 
homes thru wires, for the electrically 
heated home is not a far-distant vision. 
As these more expensive heat units 
take the place of the old, familiar ones, it 
becomes more necessary to conserve them, 
because they cost us more. We insulate 
our houses. We put weatherstrips round 
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the eaves, and sometimes 
even thru the walls. This 
made a great extravagance 
in fuel, for when cold air 
comes in, it must be heated, 
and if it comes in at unwel- 
come spots, forming drafts 
across the floor and up our 
spines, we lose the advan- 
tage of the heat which is 
crowded by these drafts to 
some other part of the room. 

For our ease and con- 
venience, we are using more 
and more expensive heat 
units to heat our homes. 


First we used wood from the 
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surrounding forests, then 
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Making Your Own Climate 


Directed Fresh Moist Air Is Essential to Comfort and Health 
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A wall humidifier operated from 
a tiny water spray. It is an in- 
conspicuous and very efficient one 


our doors and windows. Storm 
sash are used to conserve our heat. 
Before we are aware of it, we find 
ourselves in an almost hermetical- 
lv sealed house. We find that a 
new problem confronts us, more 
pressing than we might have im- 
agined. In keeping in our heat, we have 
kept out fresh air, and not only that, we 
have taken the cold air that did exist, 
heated it to a high temperature, and have 
used over again air which has a dryness 
comparable to that of the Sahara Desert. 


fen he 


HIS is literally true. We need in our 

homes not only fresh air, but moist 
air, with a relative humidity of about 50 
percent, for moisture is absorbed from 
our bodies too rapidly, and we feel cold, 
altho the room is warm. 

What is relative humid- 
ity? It is the amount of 
moisture that the air con- 
tains relative to. various 
temperatures. The higher 
the temperature, the more 
moisture the air will hold. 
A humidity of 100 percent 
means that the air contains 
all of the moisture it can 
hold. 

We (Continued on page 88 


A very effective ventilating 
fan which is easily installed 
in old or new kitchens 


























matic heating—oil and gas—to direct 
attention to the existence of this space in 
the cellar. Now cellars have blossomed, or 
are getting ready to blossom, into model 
laundries or entire service units, into 
playrooms, social halls and recreation 
rooms, gymnasiums, and in some in- 
stances garages. In fact, the space is 
being utilized to gratify whims and fancies 
that heretofore were permitted to exist 
only in the mind. They could not be 
indulged because there was need for every 
square foot of the average house. But 
the basement is different. It is reclaimed 
space—our one chance to indulge our- 
selves by utilizing it in ways that any- 
where else in the house would be con- 
sidered wasteful. This attitude of mind 
and heart is bringing into hundreds of 
homes healthy, wholesome play that vies 
successfully with outside attractions. 
Here at lastris space for dancing without 
disturbing the living-room 
—which in the majority of 
cases is not big enough 
anyway—a place where 
one can indulge hobbies. 

Fortunately, too, re- 
claiming the cellar is not 
entirely dependent upon 
the use of automatic heat- 
ag, tho having it does 
tremendously reduce the 
droblem of renovation and 
cleanliness. For another 
thing, it releases the space 
otherwise needed for the 
coal bin, and eliminates 
the need for erecting dust- 
proof partitions. But bar- 
ring this, no matter what 
kind of heating is used, if 


For those who love the rugged lines and picturesque 
atmosphere of an old house, here is an inspiration 


LTHO in the average home there 
has always been a need for more 
space, it has remained for auto- 
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there is willingness to 
spend time, effort and 
a little money, the 
cellar can be made a 
living portion of the 
house. 

Making basements 
of cellars is a simple 
enough process. In 
cost it need not exceed 
the limit of practicabil- 
ity, tho one should 
never lose sight of the 
fact that such an im- 
provement adds con- 
siderable value to the 
house, if not in actual money, certainly 
in desirability. 

The size, condition, and requirements, 
of course will determine the amount of 
labor and material needed and, conse- 
quently, the cost. Our cellar, which was 
dry and modern to begin with, supplies, 
despite our coal-heating equipment, suffi- 
cient space for a model laundry, cold- 
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The Basement 


Beautified 


The Cellar Now Emerges From 
The Obscurity of Olden Days 






A little ingenuity will convert a rough 
chimney into a delightful fireplace 


storage room, a workshop for the man 
of the house, and a large storage room— 
all this out of a space 25 feet wide and 40 
feet long. 


‘THE cost, including partitions, doors, 

shelves, closets, painting of concrete 
floor and white-washing foundation walls, 
as well as installing additional electric 
light and convenience out- 
lets, was in the neighbor- 
hood of $150. This sum 
includes all material and 
outside labor for erecting 
framework for partitions, 
hanging doors, and doing 
the electric wiring. The 
rest of the work we did 
ourselves. 

Where consideration for 
such mundane things as 
laundries need not be 
(Continued on page 49 


Games and leisure flourish in 
such surroundings as these 












A chapel in Seattle, Washington. The main planting consists of Rugosa Roses, 
with English Cherry-laurel, Cotoneaster, and Scotch Broom added to give variety 





Gardened Church Grounds 


A New England Planting 


THE REV. WILLIAM H. NOBBS 


building of a suitable type of archi- 

tecture standing in the midst of a 
generous - sized lot surrounded with 
smooth-shaven, velvety lawns, stately 
trees, and tidy flowers. It is a standing 
invitation to those who pass by to “come 
and behold the works of the Lord.” The 
church grounds should be an inspiration. 

We have made a relentless fight against 
the weeds. We have fed the lawn with 
wood ashes, bonemeal, nitrate of soda, 
and mulchedit with well- 
rotted stable manure and 
with the decomposed 
mulch of five years’ lawn 
clippings. Good-quality 
lawn grass seed has been 
used, some poor spots 
have been re-sodded, ana 
the garden hose has been 
used when needed. To 
have a good lawn, it must 
be treated as a garden 
and not as a hayfield. 
Poets are born but lawns 
have to be made. 

The first sign of next 
year’s spring will be the 
arrival of the first seed 
catalog for 1930. The 
early-bird seedsman de- 
serves an order. The 
writer checks up on seeds 
saved from his own flow- 
ers, tests them for vitali- 
ty, and decides what 
seeds shall be purchased 
for next year’s flower 
gardens. Some new flow- 
ers are grown each year. 


I: IS a delightful sight to see a church 
















A pleasant dream of mine—an air- 
castle (or rather a glass castle)—is to 
some day be the owner of a greenhouse, 
but until that dream comes true, if it 
ever does, I depend upon hotbeds and 
coldframes. Hotbeds have been started 
as early as February 22, but they are 
usually started early in March. Some 
years the snow has had to be dug away to 
get them ready. We like to have plenty 
of early flowers to transplant to the church 
flower gardens. 

Calendulas are a very satisfactory 
flower for us. They germinate quickly, 
transplant easily, bloom all summer, and 
even after light frosts. Their lemon and 





Below: 
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orange colors look well with the green of 
the lawns, and we like them for church 
decorations. Much use is made of the 
double blue cornflowers (bachelors-but- 
tons). Their bright-blue color goes well 
with the yellows of the Calendulas. We 
would not like to dispense with cosmos, 
especially the pink and white shades, for 
they make good background flowers, with 
their luxuriant growth of feathery light- 
green foliage. Combined with the heav- 
enly blues of the Chinese Delphiniums 
they make splendid bouquets. China- 
asters in many colors and varieties are 
grown, but they are more difficult to 
raise than those (Continued on page 62 


At the left: St. Augustine’s Church, Des Moines, lowa, has 
tall masses of Tatarian Honeysuckle, plumy False-spirea, 
and Jetbead tucked into the corners and at the two entrances 


Evergreens are used in the low planting in front 
“of the First Church of Christ Scientist, Columbus, Ohio, 
which gives a full view. 
Juniper, Pachysandra, and Pyramid American Arbor-vitae 


The main planting is Pfitzer 
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KNOW that the Junior 
] Garden Club members can 

scarcely wait to start upon 
their third great adventure in 
gardening. So I have planned 
an activity for my merry troop 
of gardeners that is very ap- 
propriate for school days —that 
of ‘Civic Endeavor.” 


CPs Soran 


What It Means 


ape Endeavor” means try- 

ing to do something that 

will be of benefit to your town or 
community and to everyone who 

lives in it or gces thru it. For instance, 
having a flower show at your school or 
county fair in which all Junior Garden 
Club members take part, and wo which 
everyone is invited is civic activity, be- 
cause it encourages other children and 
grownups to have gardens of their own 
and to beautify their homes. Perhaps the 
art teacher at your school or your coun- 
selor will help you make attractive 
posters to hang in the stores and banks 
in your town, advertising your flower 
show. Posters with mottoes such as 
“More and Better Gardens,” “Help Your 
Town to Be Beauti- 
ful,”’ “Beautiful Gar- 
dens Make Beautiful 
Homes,” and below 
this the time and place 
of your flower show, 
will attract much at- 
tention. 

At the flower show, 
your counselor might 
assist you in selling 
perennial plants neat- 
ly wrapped and cor- 
rectly labeled. These 
plants may be taken 
from your own gar- 
dens, from the gar- 
dens of your friends who are 
dividing perennials and will 
donate them, or perhaps your 
nurseryman or florist will give 
you a commission for selling 
some plants for him. There 
might be another booth where 
vegetables are attractively ar- 
ranged in baskets—vegetables 
such as the purple eggplant, 
creamy-yellow squash, green 
and red peppers, purple and 
green cabbage, and carrots, all 
for sale, too. Perhaps some of 
your club members may have 
some fresh flower seed in their 


yok Yoho 








In September 


Cousin Marion: 


. Keeps the cosmos securely tied. 
. Removes all the dying annuals so that the 


garden will look lovely. 

Makes ready for planting of tulips, daffodils, 
and early spring-flowering bulbs. 

Sows hardy annuals, as larkspur, calendula, 
and nicotiana for next year’s bloom. 

Makes a cutting of her English Ivy vine for 
a winter house plant. (See her in the picture 
below.) 

Keeps the faded blossoms cut off and the 
weeds pulled out. This encourages the an- 
nuals to keep up their bloom. 


gardens that could be packeted, correctly 


themselves ‘‘The Scatterers.”’ 






Chui, 


Of course, every flower show 
should have artistic arrangements 
of flowers, showing how adaptable 
and beautiful common pitchers, 
sugar bowls, and old brown cooky 
jars are for fall flowers, such as 
zinnias and marigolds. If any 
Junior Garden Club member has 
taken pictures of his garden, he 
might show these as well as pic- 
tures of lovely gardens cut from 
magazines and mounted on card- 
board. 


Roadside Beautiful 


[s FLORIDA there are groups 
of Junior Gardeners who call 
They se- 





labeled, and sold. This money might then 
be used to purchase shrubs, plants, or 
bulbs to place on your school grounds, in 
the city park, or on the grounds of some 
public building, such as the hospital or an 
orphans’ home, where they will cheer all 
who see them. I am sure some of your 
parents will want to help you in this fine 
civic activity. 


cure appropriate seeds and plants from 
grownup gardeners and from nurserymen, 
plant them along some rather unattrac- 
tive highway, and ask the people living 
along that highway to watch the plants 
and help them to grow. In Ohio, one high- 
way is planted with iris; in Florida, and in 
several eastern states, the highways are 
planted with roses; in Iowa, they hope to 
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plant some of the 
inmain highways with 
native wild and Set- 
igera Roses. Seeds of 
the blue lobelia, blue 
spiderwort, wild iris, 
and cattails might be 
planted on highways 
with little ditches on 
either side that are 
usually damp. Would- 
n’t it be lovely to see 
bittersweet vines, 
moonvines, or honey- 
suckles on the fences 
along our highways? 
Perhaps Junior Gar- 
deners could persuade 
some of the people 
living along certain 
highways to plant 
bt, these things on their 
fences. This would be 
a very worthwhile 
way for Junior Gar- 
deners to engage in 
civic activity. 

In one town, the 
Junior Garden Club 
is known as “The 
Wayside Watchers,” 
and they select mem- 
bers living near love- 
ly woods or along 
planted roadways to 


watch the passers-by 
(Continuedon page 113 





The brick steps, at “the end of Bond Street,” which lead 
to the home of Carrie Jacobs Bond, the beloved song writer 





“The nook of the silv’ry pool”—the hollow which receives the 
lowest of the waterfalls. 


Near by is a gayly colored swing 


A Genius of an Understanding Heart 


P, UP a steep, quaint, 
winding, stone street, 
tucked away ina 


wooded ravine—a_ by-street 

fragrant with the scent of 

pines, eucalyptus, cedars, and 
fringed with ferns—even tho just 
a stone’s throw from the rushing 
streams of Hollywoed’s traffic, I 
_ climbed. For at “the end of the 
road,” my friends told me, lived 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, one of the 
world’s most beloved song writers. 

A few minutes before, I had 
been in a workaday world—car- 
penters were hammering, riveters 
thundering, plasterers scraping, 
loud voices shouting—a skyscrap- 
er was being constructed. Yet, 
here, just around a bend, was 
quietness—the green light of ferns, 
simplicity. 

I paused at the top of the brick 
steps leading to the brown-shin- 
gled house at the end of Pinehurst 
Road and looked back at pine 
boughs, shade, quiet, friendly roofs 
of neighboring houses—and_ be- 
yond to a mighty city with tall 
buildings, crowded thorofares, toil, 
and strife. A bird was singing, and 
I caught a glimpse of his red wing 
thru the bushes which shade the 
steps. 

Soon I was in Mrs. Bond’s 
music room. And never have I 
felt so instantly at home! At one side 
stood a grand piano on which were several 
autographed photographs, including one 
of Theodore Roosevelt, and at one end in 
a red-brick fireplace a log fire was throw- 
ing a soft glow over a Turkish rug of deep 
red and royal blue. Over the mantel, ex- 
tending almost to the vaulted redwood 
ceiling, was a handsomely framed oil 
portrait, which I later learned was Mrs. 
Bond’s father, Dr. Jacobs. Sunlight was 
coming thru a large south window, bor- 
dered on either side by rich blue hang- 
ings, which commands an even more 
breath-taking landscape view than the 
top landing of the brick steps leading to 
the brown-paneled door. Under the win- 
dow was a seat of redwood, matching the 
brownish panels of the redwood walls. 





Lovely in Their Simplicity and Friendliness Are 
The Home and Garden of Cartie Jacobs Bond 


MARGARET MCOMIE 





Carrie Jacobs Bond, whose exquisite compo- 
sitions all of us love because of their depth, 
their sweet sincerity, and their humanness 


Opposite the piano was a nook suggesting 
the Orient with its rich decorative hang- 
ings and rare treasures. Indeed, here was 
warmth, simplicity, friendliness — here 
was a livable home. 


T REMINDED me of a little verse of 
Mrs. Bond’s: 
“T’d like to find a little spot 
Where one could play and sing, 
And folks would listen to the tune 
And never say a thing.” 


Oh, I thought, here is that spot. 

Just then a door opened and a tall, 
white-haired woman, with a queenly 
grace, entered and with a spontaneous 
greeting took my hand. 

“Mrs. Bond,” I said, “I have been re- 
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membering your verse about 
a ‘Quiet Hour: in a Quiet 
Spot.’ I am sure-you often 
have one here.”’ 

* “Yes, dear,I do have,’”’ Mrs. 
Bond replied. ‘There is so much 
joy in being by one’sself for a little 
time each day. When I am com- 
posing my songs, I like to know that 
I am alone without a soul to hear 
me. Perhaps not all folks are that 
way, but I suspect that most 
people prize the quiet hours when 
they can think their inmost 
thoughts without being disturbed, 
or can give vent to the melody in 
their hearts, just for melody’s sake. 
But, come, let’s go out in the gar- 
den. Come, Michael!” 

And a precious white wire- 
haired terrier bounced up from 
his rug near the fire. 


E STOPPED a minute on 
the brick steps to whiff the 
fragrance of the growing things, 
the eucalyptus, the pine boughs, 
and to look at the tall trees, the 
glossy shrubbery, the quiet beauty 
of the street, and farther to see the 
white buildings gleaming in the 
sun. The garden we were about 
to enter lay to the east of the 
house, and consisted of a series of 
level areas mounting the steep 
hillside against which the house 
rested. Then down a few steps and we 
turned into a paved courtyard, crossed a 
driveway, and found ourselves in the first 
or lowest of the gardens. The center of 
interest was an outdoor fireplace built of 
rough gray stones, and near it was a pic- 
nic table shaded by sumac and eucalyp- 
tus. Along the side was a retaining wall 
of rough rocks fringed with dusty-miller 
and ferns. 
“This is my first garden,” said Mrs. 
Bond. ‘Look, higher are other gardens.” 
Quaint stone steps, winding pathways 
and climbing rose bushes lead on¢ on and 
on to find the four distinct sections I have 
mentioned, each one a complete picture, 
having its own individuality and, conse- 
quently, its own appeal. There are shady 
nooks, ivy arbors, a series of little water- 
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falls, shining pools, perennials, vellow jas- 
mine, rustic benches, sumac, Christmas- 
berry, manzanita, acacia, tall poplars, 
bottlebushes, periwinkles, yellow daisies, 
roses—and always simplicity, beauty, and 
seclusion. The entire garden extends over 
perhaps two acres, tho careful planning 
gives it an even more spacious look. 


“THE rain has cleansed and sweetened 

my flowers. They need sunshine, of 
course, but they also need the rain. God 
made us so. But we have a great deal of 
trouble in this life, learning what are the 
most worthwhile things.” 

Up a few steps from the picnic garden 
was ‘‘the nook of the silv’ry pool’”—the 
hollow which receives the lowest of the 
waterfalls. Here were rustic benches 
fashioned of bark and sticks, two chairs, 
and a gayly striped gardenswing. About 
was the fragrance of many roses on bushes 
which seemed to be clambering every- 
where. 

“When I began to plan my garden 
after so many years of having to depend 
upon a potted plant in a window,” Mrs. 
Bond said, “I decided that I must have a 
pool, even tho it were tiny—‘just big 
enough to hold a single star’ and a water- 
fall. With the help of a Japanese boy, a 
born gardener, I set about to get these 
things. I never have 
liked expensive things. 
I experienced my great- 
est enjoyment from 
simple ones which, 
when possible, were the 
work of my own and 
my friends’ hands. 
Here, we simply 
brought a slender 65- 
foot piece of pipe thru 
the tangle of bushes on 
the hillside, concealing 
its modernity with the 
help of shrubbery and 
rough rocks. Then we 
let the water trickle 
down the slope, finding 
its wayward course, 
and making a delight- 
ful channel as it crept 
along. A shallow ce- 
ment crevice and small- 
er stones made it more 
permanent, there were 
natural depressions and 
ledges waiting for little 
pools and falls, and it 
was easy to introduce 


The green light of ferns mingles with the simplicity and 
beauty of many native bushes and trees in Mrs. Bond’s garden 


An extraordinary view of Mrs. 
Bond’s lookout window. Her 
home is at the very end of a 
canyon terminated by two hills 
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the fringe of ferns and encourage the 
moss to soften the edges. The water 
tumbles down the little cliff in a miniature 
cascade, splashes into a rocky basin, and 
overflows and tinkles into one below, to 
lie mirrorwise in the hellow ready to re- 
ceive it. 

“See, it entices birds to sip and bathe, 
and fuchsias to lean their fragrant bells 
over it. And I know that I can turn my 
waterfal! off when I wish. That is a con- 
venience not always enjoyed by the proud 
owners of great country estates.” 


RS. BOND has landscaped miracu- 
lously, and has preserved all of the 
native plants and bushes on her Holly- 
wood hillside. Clumps of manzanita and 
leaves of the poppy were scattered in the 
gardens. Thick, thorny thickets of chap- 
arral and trees of Christmasberry [often 
known as California-holly] were allowed to 
spread themselves with abandon on the 
steep slopes leading down to the succes- 
sion of level terraces I have described. 
Many, many birds were singing and 
preening in the upper pool when we came 
to the “ivy-arbor” garden. Here, too, 
were a colorful hammock and chairs. But 
my eyes were attracted by an arbor dense- 
ly covered with glossy English Ivy. A 
small pool which receives the first cas- 





The center of interest in the first or lowest of the gardens 
is an outdoor fireplace which is built of rough gray stones 


“Eight steps up and thru an 
archway of roses and we were 
in the very top garden of this 
rugged Hollywood hillside” 





cade of the waterfall was bordered with 
rough rocks and fringed with palms and 
ferns. 

“Not long ago I received a young wom- 
an caller in my garden,” began Mrs. 
Bond, “and she remarked rather wist- 
fully, as she looked round at the birds 
bathing at the little pool and heard their 
busy chirping as-they went about their 
business in shrubbery and tree, ‘I wish I 
had birds round my little place.’ 

“ ‘And haven’t you?’ I inquired. 

“ ‘No,’ she said. ‘I have a nice little 
yard at the back of my bungalow, and 
some flowers, but no birds.’ 

“And I couldn’t help asking, ‘Have you 
ever invited any birds? Birds, being 
timorous things, rarely come close enough 
to a garden to understand outspoken 
words of invitation. But their keen little 
eyes are marvelously quick to see, to 
understand, and to accept such invita- 
tions as a bird-bath, a drinking-fountain, 
or a handful of crumbs. When I lived in 
Chicago, crumbs strewn along the win- 
dow ledge invited the birds to dinner.’ ”’ 


RS. BOND paused, and somehow, I 
felt that her thoughts were of those 
dark days—-days of privation and actual 
hunger, when she and her little son lived 
in one room on the South Side, Chicago, 
and she fashioned melo- 
dies on an upright piano 
which her husband had 
given her for a wedding 
present. No publisher 
knew then of the ex- 
quisite charm of her 
compositions, and no 
public had come to love 
the depth, the sweet 
sincerity and human- 
ness of her songs. There 
were years and years of 
struggle before a con- 
cert was arranged in 
Steinway Hall, Chica- 
go, in which Jessie Bart- 
lett Davis, Paul Sch- 
loessing,andC.W.Clark 
participated, together 
with Mrs. Bond, and 
which marked the turn- 
ing point of Mrs. Bond’s 
career. 

But now, an idea of 
the following which this 
beloved composer en- 
joys is learned from the 
(Continued on page 52 








Fortunate is the new 
baby whose mother 
and father appre- 
ciate the importance 


of a good start in life 


PHOTOGRAP i 


BY H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 














If the Baby Could Select His Parents 


He Would Choose Those That Could Give Him 
A Healthy Mind as Well as a Healthy Body 


EARLY every 
book on mental 
health that I have 

sofarseen startsout, 
and rightly, no doubt, with a dis- 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


some of our pet notions. 
Also, and most interesting 
this, the treatment of 
crime, insanity, and fail- 
ure not alone from the point of 





cussion of what mental health is, 
and in a course on the subject I 
took a summer or so ago, one of 
six precious weeks was devoted 
to defining the term. So perhaps 
we had better begin this series, 
too, with an explanation of what 
we mean when we say we wish to 
build mental health in the child. 

As far as I can see, mental 





BUILDING MENTAL HEALTH 
IN CHILDREN 


IS is the first in a series of articles on 
‘Building Mental Health in Children.”’ These 
articles, besides their interest to the general rea 
er, are offered for the use of mothers’ groups which 
have made a study of physical care and are now 
ready for a similar study of the mental life of the 
child.—EDITOR. 


view of meting out cure or punish- 
ment, as the case may be, but of 
finding the causes so that future 
generations may be warned and 
protected. Research in this latter 
field, as was stressed in last 
month’s article, brings the blame 
for crime, much insanity, and 
failure back to the home. 
“Mental hygienists are stress- 








health itself is no new thing. 
Even from a parental point of 
view, it is as old as the race itself. Every 
mother who has reared a creditable child 
has followed the rules of mental health, as 
has every man who has been successful 
in his career and in his relations with his 
fellowmen and women. For, in the larg- 
est sense, mental health means the ability 
to adjust successfully to one’s economic 
and social needs, just as physical health 
means that one has adjusted to the physi- 
cal environment. Certainly many per- 
sons did this long before the mental- 
health vocabulary was ever dreamed of. 

The new thing about mental health, 
however, is the effort to find out just what 
is normal human behavior, a study which 
has already resulted in the overthrow of 


ing one great point, that is, that 
in most cases of nervousness, in 
most cases of delinquency, in some cases 
of insanity, and in almost all cases of 
child behavior or conduct disorder, the 
trail leads inevitably and directly back 
to the home and the parents,” is the 
tribute one authority pays us parents. 
They are agreed that the final responsibil- 
ity for the mental health of the race must 
rest with the parents. We accept the 
responsibility. We only ask for guidance 
in carrying it. 


How may we (Continued on page 78 


Mental hygienists believe that almost 
all cases of child behavior are trace- 
able to the home and to the parents 
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Fortunate Mrs. Falk has 
her garden among Idaho's 
foothills. In its daily 
course, the sun shifts color 
effects like a stagehand 


The Falk Garden 


” AVE you seen the Falk garden?” 

H That is the question usually 

put to visitors in Boise, Idaho, 

where stately homes and formal gardens 
are the rule. 

This garden isa back-yard one that grew 
into reality as the Falk home was being 
built, and is the envy and admiration of 
all who see it. 

In discussing it, Mrs. Falk told me that 
it had been her dream from early child- 
hood to have, not just a garden, but a 
distinctive garden on a large 
scale. “In our drives about the 
city,” she said, I always looked 
for the ideal location on which 
to build our home and make my 
garden. One day I found it, a 
rough, irregular piece of ground 
at the foot of a canyon and fac- 
ing Warm Springs Avenue. I 
saw and loved the trees first, a 
row of very old Black Walnut 
trees that had been planted in 
the early days by some pioneer 
homesteader. I could see many 
wonderful possibilities, and 
begged my husband to buy it, 
but he said, ‘We cannot build 
yet.’ We had planned to build a 
home when the children were 
away at school, but, as. he said, 
that time seemed fardistant,and « 
J wanted the garden immediate- 
ly. Then I had a happy thought, 
and I said to Mr. Falk, ‘Let’s 
buy the land and I can have my 
garden now. We can build when- 
ever we want to.’ And so, after 
some deliberation, the land was 
purchased and the garden begun. 

“We sent the ground plan of 
the back yard which is about 
100.x 160 feet, to a landscape 
gardener, who designed the 
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AMONG OURSELVES 
0 


A Department Conducted 
by and for Our Readers 


plantings. The shrubs were put out in 
October. There were spirea, cotoneaster, 
coralberry, snowberry, cranberrybush, 
flowering hawthorn, flowering peach, 
flowering almond, and Japanese flowering 
crab, as well as the usual foliage shrubs. 
“By the first of May the lawn was 
seeded to grass, the lily pool a reality, my 
perennials planted. These included peo- 
nies, lupine, delphinium, iris, foxglove, as 
well as many annuals. Each bed was ar- 
ranged to give continuous bloom from 
early spring to fall, beginning with hya- 
cinths, jonquils, narcissus, and tulips. The 


Paul Colson, Fremont, Nebraska, plants pink 
and blue flowers against the natural colored 
shingles of this attractive small bungalow 






















Children and flowers are 
favorites with Mrs. A. H. 
Slaughter, Meridian, Mis- 
sissippi. The busy garden- 
er below is her little nephew 


tulip bed was a riot of color for several 
weeks, and the gladiolus were a continu- 
ous joy. They were planted two weeks 
apart for two months and began bloom- 
ing in June, continuing thru 
November.” 

The building of the house, be- 
gun at the time when Mrs. Falk 
started work in her garden, did 
not interfere with the garden at 
the back of the lot, because all 
material was brought from the 
front, and when the Falks moved 
into their charming new stucco 
house in August, the view from 
the garden room was of. a per- 
fect planting which seemed to 
have been growing for years. 

This garden was meant to be 
naturalistic. Near the terrace is 
an irregular pool surrounded by 
slabs of lava rock brought down 
from the hills. This lava rock 
was also used for footpaths and 
stepping-stones. The pool is 
fringed with tropical - grasses, 
iris, gentians, lilies, water plants, 
and is alive with goldfish. 
Round (Continued on page 71 


At left, a sun-warmed path thru 
the charmingly ordered informal 
garden at ““ Rainbow Lodge” on 
the Betsy River, home of Mrs.C. 
H. Harger, Benzonia, Michigan 
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Everyone goes to market in New Orleans, because it is there that the most 
delectable of greens, fresh vegetables, fruits, and meats are obtained 


Experiencing a Southern Interlude 


Recipes Bespeaking the Wonders of Creole Cookery 
Are Gathered by a Visitor to Historic New Orleans 


gram I had ever received, and it 

came from my friend, Constance 
Moore, whom I had not seen since we 
were in training together at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, ten years before. 

The telegram read: ““Must take Phillip 
on two months’ sea voyage. Will you 
come, run house, care for children, at 
usual rates, while we are away?” 

It took just two minutes for me to 
answer that telegram and two days to 
reach New Orleans. When Constance 
and Phillip had sailed away, I drew my 
cloak about me, figuratively speaking, 
and settled myself for pleasant “dreams.” 
In the old French home, set in a prodigal 
garden, back from the quiet street—oh! 
what a wondrous rest I’d have! 

The first morning I awakened with a 
sense of high adventure, and Celestine, 
the black cook, served me such a break- 
fast as would have made the gods scram- 


|: WAS quite the most exciting tele- 


HORTENSE McRAVEN 


ble down from Olympus and eschew their 
eternal dwelling place forever. There was 
ripe pineapple, freshly landed from Ha- 
waii by the dingy-looking steamers down 
the river, fried chicken in mounds of 
melting brown crispness, hot calas for me, 
and batter bread for the children, water- 
melon preserves, and that cup of nectar- 
like fluid which goes by the name of 
cafe au lait. 


FTER the twins had been sent to 
kindergarten, and the curly haired 
Angelica to the park with her nurse, | 
wandered into the drawing-room to in- 
vestigate its glories and delights. I was 
just beginning to look at the great mirrors 
which, with their carved frames, ascended 
ceiling-ward, and to peep into the little 
corner cabinet filled with fans and other 


pleasing knick-knacks, when Celestine‘ap- 
peared in the doorway, her stiff, white 
apron rattling about her, her brightly 
colored tignon (bandana) wound about 
her head. ‘Mis’ Patty, is you done bin 
to market?” she asked. 

“To—market?” I inquired blankly. 

“Yessum, to market fo lunch an’ din- 
ner.” 

Heavens! After such a breakfast, the 
thought of food had vanished from my 
mind! “Oh,” I said, lazily eyeing the 
telephone, “‘couldn’t we just telephone for 
sone things? After such a hearty break- 
fast, just a light lunch, you know.” 


(CCELESTINE bore with me patiently. 
“Don’t nobody never ’phone fo 
nothin’ in N’ Awlins. Ever’body goes to 
market. I made out a lis’, an’ Peter will 
drive.” 
“Very well,” I said meekly, arousing my 
dormant self. (Continued on page « 41 
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Toast and Toasted Sandwiches 






And How to Use Old and New Toasting Equipment 


( * acs of i brown 

slices of the staff 

of life play an im- 
portant role in present- 
day meals. For long ages 
they have been favored at 
the breakfast table. Pro- 
motion to the other daily 
repasts was a natural re- 
sult. And then came the 
toasted sandwich, which 
enjoys universal populari- 
ty. When accompanied by 
a salad of greens or fruits 
and a glass of milk, it 
makes a comp!ete and sat- 
isf ying luncheon. 

Toast making, because 
it is an old and simple 
process, sometimes is tak- 
en for granted. It miglit 
be beneficial for all of us to 
check up on our methods. 
An excellent way to do 
this is to consider the 


dom is it at its best. Not 
infrequently it greets the 
diner as it swims in a dish of milk. Such 
a service is a culinary crime. How differ- 
ent in appearance and flavor the hot toast 
is if it is placed on a plate, and it and the 
heated milk, or better still, a mixture of 
half milk and half cream, in a jug or 
pitcher, are carried to the table. A cov- 
ered pitcher of the type used for waffle 
batter makes a splendid 
container for the milk. 
Then the diner can place a 
slice of toast, buttered or 
plain, as he prefers it, in a 
bowl and pour on some of 
the warm milk. Toast 
served in this manner nev- 
er is soggy. It retains 
much of its delightful crisp- 
ness. 

All toast is most deli- 
cious when made from 
bread one day old. The 
kind of bread chosen de- 
pends on personal prefer- 
ence. White bread is won- 
derfully good, both in fla- 
vor and texture, when 
toasted. Graham and 
whole-wheat bread are fine 
in flavor, but the toasting 
has a slight toughening ef- 
fect. For a change, Boston 
brown bread of the 
steamed variety is tasty if 
toasted slowly. 

The market offers a wide 
selection of excellent toast- 
ers. In buying one, the 
homemaker needs to take into considera- 
tion the fuel to be used. There are a 


the hot plates. 


NELL B. NICHOLS 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY H. I. WILLIAMS 

We never seem to grow tired of those crunchy brown slices of the staff 
wholesome milk toast. Sel- of life. This new electric toaster is timed to toast bread to the particu- 
lar brownness which you prefer,and it ejects the toast when ithis done 


that appeal. Several of these brown the 
bread on both sides at the same time. 
Some of them elevate the toast so it may 
be easily grasped by the hand. A few 
have time clocks, which may be set to 
brown the toast lightly, a medium brown, 
very brown, or any way desired. The 
timer turns off the current at the right 





The sandwich toaster is made in sizes appropriate for home use. The 
sandwich is put together in the customary manner and slipped between 


instant. The finish of the toaster frames 
varies. Nickel is an old favorite. A new 


number of convenient electric toasters metal that does not tarnish and requires 
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The lid is easily adjusted to any thickness of sandwiches 


no polishing to retain its 
luster is being utilized ex- 
tensively. 

A first cousin of the 
toaster is the electric sand- 
wich toaster. Some of 
these are combination 
meat and toast grills. 
These devices are being 
made in sizes that make 
them appropriate for home 
use. They, like all electric 
table appliances, give 
greater service if they are 
connected conveniently. 
Since they are more fre- 
quently used in the din- 
ing-room, a practice that 
enables the homemaker to 
be seated while cooking, 
the triple plug that fastens 
under the table top is a 
wise investment. This 
runs to a central floor out- 
let under the table. Skilled 
electricians can pierce even 
the finest of rugs without 
injuring them. 

It pays in dollars and cents to keep 

toasters clean. A soft brush is helpful in 
removing the crumbs. The cords last 
longer if they are not twisted. When not 
in use they may be hung up. In discon- 
necting the appliance, it is wise to pull on 
the plug rather than on the wire. And it 
is always prudent to follow the manufac- 
turer’s directions both for 
the care and the operation 
of the devices. 
. There are toasters con- 
structed especially for use 
over the burners of gas and 
kerosene stoves. One of 
these has an aluminum 
cover which fits over the 
toaster, converting it into 
a small top-of-the-stove 
oven. Excellent toast and 
toasted sandwiches may be 
made in broiling ovens. A 
slow toasting, altho it is 
quite drying, caramelizes 
the toasted portions, giv- 
ing the toast a flavor that 
many individuals especial- 
ly enjoy. 

No doubt Melba Toast 
owes much of its success 
to the flavor of caramel- 
ized sugars and starches. 
It is made in the oven 
proper. The best way to 
prepare it is to cut the 
bread as thinly as possible 
and to remove the crusts. 
Then spread the slices out 


on a cooky sheet or in a shallow pan so 
they do not touch. Set in a very slow 
oven and bake for (Continued on page 58 
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There is a warmth and richness about colored glass, and you may choose pale lavender, delicate 
or jade greens, or any of the precious stone colors—whatever pleases your fancy and your purse 


Serve It in Colored Glassware 


Be It a Simple Meal or the Most Formal of 
Dinner Parties, Colored Glass Is the Thing 


ROM the many fashion 
P ote in table service 

we now emerge and rise 
to the colored-glass era. For 
it seems that we who came to 
scoff at that juxtaposition of many col- 
ored and gay-hued glasswares, where once 
had been only the cold and shining white 
with silver of our formally distinguished 
tables, have remained to enjoy doubly the 
taste of our soup from amber, topaz, or 
amethyst-colored soup plates. 

The aristocracy of colored glassware is 
in its richness and warmness, and the 
former preponderance of the frigid and 
sheer-crystal glassware on our tables 
wholly lacked this. Whatever it is, serye 
it in glass! There has been such an im- 
provement in the quality of even the most 
inexpensive glassware in the past few 
years, or else such a revelation in popular 
fancy, that today pieces of colored glass- 
ware have lost every fragment of that first 
suggestion of glaring cheapness, and now 
bring to our tables not only new life, but 
also a festive quality. 

Modern glassware reigns supreme for 
more reasons than one, not the least of 
which is its color variety. One chooses 
from a pale lavender, delicate or jade 


OLGA CLARK 


greens, glinting yellows, or a frail, exqui- 
site orchid color, or else more virile hues, 
imitating, as did the early Venetian glass- 
ware, the precious stone colors—ruby, 
emerald, amethyst, sapphire, topaz, or 
opal. 


"TEXTURE is important, too, and the 

surface may be crystal-clear, or else 
opaque, having the roughened earth effect 
of antique glass. Color hues that are 
strong ones sometimes come and go in a 
quaintly vagrant way thru the sides and 
stem of one’s best goblet or beaker. Or 
if the glass is crystal, it need no longer be 
sternly so, for it may be etched or en- 
graved with white, with color harmony 
that exactly expresses the personality of 
one’s self, one’s dining-room, and one’s 
table. Every woman considers her choice 
of colored glass with reference to her china 
in stock, her own particular dining-room 
and hangings, and herself! Indeed, why 
shouldn’t the hostess go so far as to con- 
sider the colored glassware with reference 


to her favorite dinner dress? 

Of all courses, if there is one 
that certainly should reflect 
the glass era, it is the dessert 
course. So gracefully tall, 
slender, and fragile stemmed these glass 
pieces are that one thrills exquisitely at the 
luxury of handlingthem. Our glassware 
becomes the inspiration for our foods. 

So whether the dessert is piping hot, 
mildly warm, cold, chilled, or quite frozen, 
whether it is such a wholesome, healthy, 
and hearty one that it is really an integral 
part of the meal, whether it belongs to the 
rich and “gooey” category, or whether it 
is simply a flavorsome and frothy fillip 
that comes as the grand finale, we serve 
it in tall glasses. 


HERE are desserts that may be served 
with greater distinction in glass- 
ware. Caramelita is my first favorite. 
“What’s the dessert?” is a rather famous 
query in my own family, which I suspect 
is just like 999 other American families in 
more ways than one. Everyone is pleased 
when the answer is Caramelita, for it is a 
prime favorite with us. It is also an inex- 

pensive, easy-to-prepare dessert. 
(Continued on page 86 
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Furniture Periods That Harmonize 
[Continued from page 21] 


of reds, blues, and greens, notably the 
famous ‘Adam green.” 

Walls were further broken up by built- 
in cupboards, frequently corner cup- 
boards, with beautiful diamond-paned 
doors, and by niches for statuary, china, 
or glass. It is easy to see how well this 
Georgian weakness for niches fits in with 
the Directoire love of classic urns and 
statuary, which are the natural inhabi- 
tants of niches. 


HERE was much use of textiles in 

the Georgian period; the patterns of 
these were bold and striking and the 
colors rich, and their lively beauty was 
brought out by candles in sconces on the 
wall and in hanging candelabra, and was 
reflected from many large and small wall 
mirrors, with frames of gilt or of com- 
binations of walnut or mahogany with 

ilt. 

, Floors were sometimes of marble, in 
keeping with the classic tradition, but 
more often they were of wood and cov- 
ered with woven carpets. 

To give detailed rules for recognizing 
the furniture of the Georgian period is 
difficult if not impossible in a short arti- 
cle, because the era covered over a hun- 
dred years, and in that time a series of 
famous cabinetmakers were designing, 
each with his own individual variations 
of the popular style. In general, their 
work was characterized by a striving for 
loveliness thru form rather than orna- 
ment, and an appreciation of the natural 
beauty of fine grains in wood. Some of 
the pieces of furniture, characteristic of 
this period, were the chest of drawers on 
a stand, known as a highboy, the slant- 
top writing-desk, the firescreen paneled 
with aver en the sturdy Windsor 
chairs, and the piecrust and drop-leaf 
tables. 

The Chippendales, father and son, did 
not originate new types, but combined 
the best of the existing styles, taking from 
Chinese, Dutch, Gothic, and French 
whatever was beau- 
tiful, and leaving 


long. They had drop, semicircular leaves 
and cabriole legs which pulled out to sup- 
port the leaves when they were opened. 
Chippendale sideboards were in the form 
of tables supported by four or six legs, and 
had marble or wood tops. The chairs of 
these designers had square seats tapering 
slightly toward the back. Their backs 
were broader at the top than the bottom, 
and had slightly curved top rails. Man 
chairs were of the splat-baeck or the lad- 
der-back varieties. 

As the influence of the Chippendales 
waned, that of the Adam brothers waxed 
stronger and dominated design for the 
rest of the eighteenth century. They 
were architects as well as furniture de- 
signers, and therefore gave their atten- 
tion to every detail of the homes which 
they built, a fact which made for an ex- 
quisite unity of line, proportion, and 
ornament, and did much to make the 
period in which they worked—1762 to 
1792—one of the most glorious in Eng- 
lish decoration. 

The Adam brothers were greatly influ- 
enced by the excavations in Italy, and 
therefore gave a classic touch to every- 
thing which they planned, making their 
furniture light at graceful, and substi- 
tuting straight lines for curved. Their 
chairs were square and tapered toward 
the back, with turned or molded feet, 
usually straight. An unusual feature of 
these chairs was that they seldom showed 
stretchers. 


HE woods most favored by the Adam 
brothers were mahogany, satinwood, 
and other hardwoods, adorned by painted 
and inlaid panels in doors and chests. 
There was of course much classic orna- 
mentation, such as figures of urns and 
tiny garlands of leaves copied from the 
houses unearthed in Rome and Pompeii. 
Adam console tables and mirrors were 
particularly beautiful. 
George Heppelwhite made furniture 
all his own. He also made furniture from 
the Adam designs, 
combining straight 





out whatever was 
grotesque, heavy, 
or flighty. Many of 
their pieces are very 
much copied and 
extremely popular 
today, notably 
their bureau book- 
cases and corner 
cupboards, their 
wing chairs and pie- 
crust tables, and 
their overstuffed 
furniture— chairs, 
sofas, and settees— 
with rolled-over 
arms and backs. 
Either the cabri- 
ole or bandy leg, 
with a claw-and- 
ball, plain claw or 
leaf-design foot, or 
the straight Chinese 
or Gothic leg was 
found on all their 
chairs. Their later 
four-poster beds 
were without test- 
ers, but had four 
round or octagonal 
posts topped with 
either acanthus 
leaves or pine- 


—— 

hippendale din- 
ing-room tables 
were usually ob- 
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SERVICE LEAFLETS 
AND BOOKLETS 


R your convenience, and 

for insertion in your Better ty dite * sqyre 

Homes and Gardens Scrap- y effect. sf wd 

book, if you have one, we 

have prepared a leaflet listing 

the subjects of all our service 
leaflets and booklets. 

Many of the leaflets and 
booklets which you d 
have you will doubtless want. 

n, too, we feel sure that 
you will appreciate having a 
complete list which you may 

reference, so 

know, at any 
time, where you may obtain 
specific information on the 
home and garden subjects in 
which you are interested. 

We shall be happy to send 
you a copy of this 
receipt of a 2-cent stamp to 


that you wil 


Gardens, Des Moines, and ask 
for our “List of Service Leaf- 
lets and Booklets.” 


Dre Giditeea 


lines and curves, 
with wood inlays of 
tulip, satinwood, 
and rosewood, all of 
which produced a 
charming and dain- 


most famous for his 
chairs, which had 
beauty, strength, 
and comfort. The 
legs of these were 
generally square 
aud tapering. The 
seats were square 
with a slight curve 
outward in front, 
and the backs con- 
sisted of two short 
uprights supporting 
a shield, an oval, or 
a heart. 

Thomas Sheraton, 
the last of the great 
cabinetmakers of 
thisera, also showed 
the Adam influence. 
His work was class- 
ically French, sim- 

le and straight 
ined, with much 
use of inlay. 

As has already 
been said, the Di- 
rectoire period ex- 
hibited the classic 
motif in the French 
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106.750 


quarts of rain’ 


(*That amount of rain falls on a small house in 
five years—figuring average rainfall.) 





How will your 


house weather them? 


= your gutters are made of rust- 
able metal, your house will 
show it—before 5 years are up. 


Rust eats holes in such gutters. 
The rain leaks through. Ugly 
brown spots appear on the walls. 
The gutters look shabby and 
worn. . . Worse yet—leaking rain 
water may damage the interior of 
the house. Yes, even its founda- 
tion!... And it is only a matter of 
time (usually about 5 to 8 years) 
when rustable sheet metal work 
rusts out and has to be replaced. 


That is why a well-built house 
has gutters, rain-pipes and roof 
flashings made of Anaconda 
Copper. Anaconda Copper cannot 
rust. It needs no repainting. It is 
permanent and attractive. Its use 
actually saves money (this saving 
averages $24 yearly in the usual 
seven-room house). 

The use of Anaconda Copper is a 
truly wise economy. If your sheet 
metal work is made of rustable 
material now, replace it with Ana- 
conda Copper. Forever after, you 
will be free from all rust trouble... 


For further valuable information on the 
economy of Anaconda Copper write for 
booklet, ‘‘ Rust-proofed."’ Please address 
The American Brass Company, Dept. B-5, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


ANACONDA 


COPPER 


Can’t Rust—Saves Money 
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REAL GAS FOR COUNTRY KITCHENS 
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“Pyrotax 


1s the most wonderful thing 


I have ever used... 


I have seen city gas 


stoves that were not nearly 
as nice as mine’’ 


—Mrs. R 








Mrs. R is perfectly right about 
her gas range. There are a great 
many in the city not nearly as nice 
as hers and she lives many miles 
away from a city gas supply. She 
has real gas to cook with and a 
splendid modern gas range because 
she uses Pyrofax Gas Service. 


Pyrofax is a genuine gas made 
from natural gas, stored in steel cyl- 
inders and delivered by a national 
service organization. Two cylinders 
are kept outside your house in a neat 
steel cabinet—one is in service, the 
other is a reserve. Each contains 
two to three months’ gas supply for 
the average family. 

Pyrofax cooks cleanly and quickly 
with the perfect results that have 
made gas so universally favored by 
women. No soot or smudge, no 
odors, no waits or delays or fuss or 
bother. A hot, blue flame instantly 
at your service, always under con- 
trol—real gas! 

You should see the handsome gas 
ranges there are to choose from 


P YooR Ql Red 


, New York State 


when you become a Pyrofax user! 
Every one with every up-to-the- 
minute feature. You can have one 
of the popular models in color if 
you want. Or one with an oven heat 
regulator that practically cooks by 
itself. Whatever type of range you 
want, a small initial payment will 
get it and Pyrofax Gas Service for 
you. Convenient terms over a year 
can be arranged on the balance. 

Pyrofax equipment, including the 
gas range of your choice and com- 
plete installation, is surprisingly low 
priced. 

Return the coupon and we will 
send you some interesting informa- 
tion about Pyrofax. 





CONVENIENT TERMS 


A small down 4g ZITTLE AS 
payment enables 2 


you to start cook- $ 
ing with gas at 37 50 
once. Spread the . 
balance over a DOWN 
full year, if you like. 

Pyrofax equipment, including the gas 
range of your choice and complete in- 
stallation, is surprisingly low priced. 
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CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 





BHG-9-29 
PYROFAX DIVISION 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
(Please address office nearest you) 
Please send me some of your interest- 
ing literature on Pyrofax and the name 
of the nearest dealer. 


Name 


Address 




















Unit of and Carbon 
Union Carbide Cor poration 


Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd St., New York 


Bosvon—1017 Old South Building 
CLEVELAND—Madison Ave. and W. 
Cuicaco—Peoples Gas Building 
Detrorr—General Motors Building 
Sr. Louts—4228 Forrest Park Blvd. 

San Francitsco—114 Sansome Street 
MINNEAPOLIS—422 Washin: Avenue North 
Toronto, CanaDA—92 Adelaide Street West 


117th St. 











decoration which, altho it had ap- 
peared to a certain extent in the late 
years of Louis XV and Louis XVI, 
reached its flower during the Direct- 
ory, and became even more classic, 
rigid, and conventional under the 
first empire. Its high priest was 
David, the court painter, who, with 
the architects, Percier and Fontaine, 
made designs which were the basis of 
the new style. 

These last three men went even 
farther than the Adam brothers and 
their followers in the imitation and 
adaptation of classic forms. Marble 
floors, after the order of those in Pom- 
peii, came inte vogue. Chairs and 
couches took on a Roman appear- 
ance. Many had rolled-over, scroll- 
like backs, and some were in imita- 
tion of Roman marble seats, with 
legs straight or curved outward. 
Chairs, settees, and stools were often 
upholstered in tapestry with classic 
designs, or in colored silks with 
stripes, the stripes being particularly 
characteristic. 

Round, pedestal tables, with mar- 
ble tops supported by griffins’ heads 
were very popular. There was special 
enthusiasm for little low tables or 
tabourets, and many of those used 
today as smoking-stands trace their 
bar to Directoire designs. 

The legs on tables and chairs were 
slender and tapering, and were fre- 

uently in the form of an animal 
limb, with collared ankle and paw 
foot. They were sometimes fluted at 
the top or decorated with a griffin’s 
head or lotus leaf. 


BE? were low and of four types: 
(1) one with low head board 
and foot board; (2) the same type with- 
out a foot board; (3) a four-poster 
with tester; (4) a low bed placed wtih 
its side to the wall and topped with 
a draped wall canopy. 

On all furniture, Ean was a great 
wealth of classic ornament. Lozenges, 
human and animal heads, lions, rams, 
swans, owls, sphinxes, griffins, fes- 
toons, wreaths, ribbons, torches, lyres, 
urns, vases, classic lamps, and leaf 
scrolls, copied from Rome and Pom- 
peii, replaced the Bourbon roses and 
other motifs of the old regime, just as 
the Napoleonic bees had ousted the 
fleur-de-lis on imperial draperies. 
This use of ornament, however, was 
not overdone; the furniture as a whole 
was lovely and gracious and had a 
clean-cut effect, delicacy, and sure- 
ness of outline. 

This gives us a hint as to the rea- 
sons for its present popularity and 
that of the Georgian. Tho some of 
the furniture of the Chippendales is 
a bit large and heavy, most of the 
designs belonging to these two styles 
are well adapted to a small apartment 
or a little house. Tho light, sree J are 
practical and comfortable, and tho 
3 were designed for large, high- 
ceilinged rooms, they are so well pro- 
portioned that they can be scaled 
down without loss of a: 

Our enthusiasm for the restfulness 
and practicality of painted walls also 
fits in with the Georgian love for 
painted paneling, and the tiled floors 
of the Directory may be beautifully 
imitated in present-day linoleum and 
rubber tiles. Moreover, there is at- 
tached to our love for the Georgian a 
sentimental interest, because it was 
the inspiration of the gracious fur- 

ishings of our own Colonial homes. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the sec- 
ond of a series of articles on “Furni- 
ture — That Harmonize.” The 

ill appear in an early issue.] 


next 
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Experiencing a Southern Interlude 


[Continued from page 34] 


“T’ll go.” The morning’s marketing was 
done at three of the open stalls of the 
Vieux Carre. There was the fish market 
Royal Street, — the Oring pasiet 
where great trays of everyt ec- 
table in the vegetable kingdom s 
themselves out, and lastly the 
like market, where the screen 

r in and out, to admit one 
toward the commonplace articles of sugar 
and coffee. 

Celestine had been most explicit on 
one point: “Be sho you gits dis certain 
bran’ of cawfee 7 rinds my 
own cawfee. Tain’t no won ter me 
you Yankee folks cain’t make good 
cawfee.” 


) age shrimp I bought that day for 
the shrimp fricassee, which was to 
enliven the luncheon; crab and chicken 
for the dinner gumbo; five pounds of 
veal, over which Celestine was to per- 
form mystic rites, converting it into a 
delicious “‘daube’’—pronounced “dobe”’ 
—or French roast. And the vegetables! 
Nothing ever seems to be out of season 
in New Orleans, with its truck gardens 
and little square patches surrounding the 
city, so the array which is spread out in 
the markets becomes a veritable poem in 
color. 

The greens alone are a feast for the 
eyes, shaded like the slope of a leafy hill- 
side in springtime, the pale green of the 
lettuce first, the deeper tones of the tur- 
nip tops, the chard, and the curly leafed 
mustard, ‘the mossy emerald of the pars- 
ley, the frosted blue-green of Southern 
collards, and deepest of all, the spinach— 
each fresh and glistening, the morning 
dewdrops scarcely dried on their curving 
lips. few I longed, that day, to turn 
fairylike into Peter Rabbit, so that I 
might nibble at each in turn. 

After the greens there was the satin- 
smooth oni of perfect tomatoes, the 
long tawny carrots, each carrying its own 
feather fan, purple globes of lant, 
little rosebuds of radishes, all for Peter’s 
waiting basket. I turned at last to flee 
from temptation, past the big columns 
which support the market sheds, bending 
low to avoid a slap in the face from gar- 
landed strings of onions, wrinkling m 
nose at the ubiquitous garlic whic 
swings from the low, dusty ceilings, to 
find a French-speaking mulatto boy 
grinning cheerfully at me, while a black- 
robed Sister regarded me with a grave, 
sweet smile. For everybody markets, 
elbow to elbow, and waves of various 
dialects and patois break over the calm 
marketman’s head. 


Arriving in Celestine’s kitchen once 
more, I ar my purchases apolo- 
getically—there was so much more than 
she had listed! She peered into the bas- 
kets, her brown eyes wrinkling shrewdly, 
and gave little clueking sounds of ap- 
proval at my hitherto doubted ability in 
marketing. I learned that great piles of 
gaudy vegetables were quite in the 
cooling _— 

“Dis’ll do fo’ de frie’see,” Celestine 
was murmuring selectively, ‘‘an’ dese fo’ 
a wy ee 

en she poun upon my one un- 
known purchase with squeals of delight, 
drawing from the basket the striped 
pumpkinlike article with long, eurved 
neck which I had bought because I liked 
its looks, not because I had ever met one 
before. 

“A cu-shaw,” she clucked. “Uh! huh!’ 

“Do you know what to do with it, 
Celestine?” I inquired anxiously. 

“Does I? You jes wait en see whut 
you'll see.”’ 

I waited, I saw, and I tasted. At din- 
ner that evening after the creole gumbo, 
served with incomparable French bread, 
which is so tough as to crust, and so 
flakily light inside, made, no doubt, just 
for strong, flashing white teeth; after the 
daube and the vegetables, surrounded 
with savories and seasoned with a skill 
which was a fine art, came the cushaw, 
meltingly sweet, a dish to make the 
Keay mm pumpkin gnash its tooth- 
less jaws with envy and turn its famous 
grin upside down! 

This is the way Celestine had done it. 
She had scooped out the meat from 
half the eushaw ow the other 
half to bake in the shell next day), 
cooked it until tender, beat it until it was 
creamy, with 3 , % cupful of sugar, 
and 1 cupful of thin cream. Then she 
tossed in a handful of raisins and black- 
walnut meats, a dash of cinnamon, all- 
spice and ground cloves, and last, 2 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter. Baked 
slowly in a casserole, until the top was a 
crusty brown, she served it hot, with 
salty crackers, a bit of cheese, and the 
tiny cup of cafe noir! 


FTER a few days of Celestine’s cook- 

ing, I determined to carry back to 
my sister’s Northern kitchen, recipes for 
some of the delicacies which were enough 
to make a gourmand of the plainest hu- 
men. Sometimes when Celestine was 
preparing some particularly appetizing 
dish, Peter would wander into the kitch- 
en, smack his lips, and say, “‘Ain’t dat 
ernuf ter (Continued on page 44 


A stepping-stone path, a lily pool, and a simple, white fence lift this back yard 
of Mrs. C. M. Cameron, St. Joseph, Missouri, out of the rut of the ordinary 
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es at 74 Ballard Drive, West 






artford, Conn. designed and 


built by Hierpe & 
| Wravrurnerer 18-in. 


Huss 
Gray 





4 Roof with harmonizing 24-in 


Insure Sidewall 
and Roof Harmony 


for Your Home 


yu home can express individ- 
uality with the realization that 
roof and sidewalls can harmonize in 
choice of material and color effects. 


WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles 
are made in 16-, 18-, and 24-in. lengths 
to give varying exposures. They are 
all 100% edge grain red cedar pre- 
served and colored by the special 
WEATHERBEST process. They should 
not be compared either in appearance 
or endurance with process stained 
shingles of uncertain value. There is 
seventeen years’ experience behind 
the WEATHERBEST policy “NOT 
TO CHEAPEN MATERIALS OR 
PROCESS TO MEET PRICE 
COMPETITION.” 


Send 10c (stamps or coin) for port- 
folio of full-color photogravures and 
sample color pad. If interested in 
modernizing an old house, ask for 
book, ‘‘Making Old Houses Into 
Charming Homes’’ and details of our 
Modernizing Service. WEATHERBEST 
STAINED SHINGLE Co. Inc., 1045 
Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Western Plant—St. Paul, Minn, 
Distributing Warehouses in Leading 
Centers. 


STAINED SHINGLES 





WEATHERBEST STAINED Suincte Co, Inc, 
1045 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


a Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) for postage 
J and handling. Please send WraTHERBEST 
Color Pad and Portfolio of Photogravures show- 
ing WEATHERBEST Homes in full color, some with 
floor plans. 


‘a Send book on Modernizing and Reshing- 
ling and Details of Modernizing Service. 


Weatierbeat | 





Wearureeest Gray Sidewalls, 









This bull-pup of felt is Order No. 
626C, and includes all materials 
for making a 10-inch box-pillow 


cover; price 50 cents postpaid 


and the pup—would almost bright- 

en a lonely corner on no-date night! 
They are cunning little companions of 
black, white, and red felt on blue-sateen 
box pillows, all put together with a piping 
strip of red felt. Complete materials for 
making are in each order, and they are 
made with a minimum of effort. No. 626A 
is the polly, No. 626B, the cat, and No. 
626C, the pup, at 50 cents each, postpaid. 
The group of three pillows is No. 626D at 
$1.25 complete. -A 10-inch box pillow, 
filled with cotton to fit the pillows is No. 
573A at 45 cents each. These and the 
felt posters are so easily made, being first 
pasted into place with a bit of glue, then 
stitched. Of course, definite instructions 
accompany each order. 

The athletic posters for a boy’s room 
are all of rich, heavy felt, and 
much more stunning than ever 
were those popular pennants em- |“ 
bellished by printing only. There 
is an excellent money-making idea 
in these for supplying student 
trade with seasonable posters, 
football, basketball, or track on 
a special background of school 
colors. Tan or sand-color com- 


r [se pet pillows—polly, pussy, 


ees a 


At the top is pillow Order No. 626A, 
which includes materials for making a 
10-inch box-pillow cover; price 50 cents 


Order No. 628 includes materials for 
track poster in felt; football posters 
are Order No. 627; price 80 cents each 


Things for the College Dormitory 


RUBY SHORT McKIM 














Order No. 626B includes all ma- 
terials for making this clever 
pussy-cat box-pillow cover 10 inches 
square; price 50 cents postpaid 


bound in fast-color blue with snaps and 
stamped design at 75 cents. Embroidery 
thread in toral and black is also included 
—the pink for the chain-stitch bathing- 
suit and a few other places. The hand- 
work on it as suggested takes perhaps an 
hour to do. 


HE Chinese-initial towels take even 

less time, and yet are distinctive when 
embroidered with black and a color in 
one’s own initial done in Chinese manner, 
which means featuring tassels, coins, wis- 
teria, or perhaps a sketchy bird or dragon! 
Stamped with any initial on excellent 
quality huck 15 by 30 inches, with floss, 
these towels are No. 630 at 25 cents each. 
They are attractive enough to use for 
guest towels as well as being the usable 
sort of towel of which one never has too 
many. 


This laundry bag, Order No. 629, 
comes completely made up, of 
heaviest muslin, bound in fast- 
color blue with snap and stamped 
design; price 75 cents postpaid 





plexion, gray and black, are used | 


* bane wa 
24 





on all, with your choice of color 
for background and initial. These 
individual initials and the back- 
ground-color choice, selected espe- 
cially for each order, make the 
felt posters really designed for 
one’s school. The colors we have 
stocked in felt for these are: red, orange, 
old-gold, cadet, navy, green, maroon, 
purple, and orchid, as well as the gray, 
sand, and black used in the figures. The 
background is about 15 by 21 inches, 
right size for a wall-hanging or a pillow, 
to wave from a cane or to wear to the 
game dangling from the shoulder blades. 
They are No. 627 for football or No. 628 
for track at 80 cents each. This includes 
all felt parts of the figure, with initial 
swatch and background in the color 
stated in your order. In ordering, say 


Order No. 630 includes towel and 
stamped initial; towel measures 
15 x 30 inches; price 25 cents 


No. 627H in green, or what- 
ever letter and color you want. 

The laundry bag is that most 
convenient style which slips 
onto an ordinary coat hanger 
and takes its place compactly 
with one’s garments. Soiled 
things tuck into the opening at 
the top and dump out at the 
bottom when the blue-bound 
wave is unsnapped. This bag, 
No. 629, comes completely 
made up, of heaviest muslin, 
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RE you getting 100% comfort and 

enjoyment out of your home? Are 

you living in close quarters when you 

could easily haveadditional space? There 

are so many possi‘i'’ -°2s of making your 

home more beautitul, more enjoyable 
to live in, with Celotex. 

You'll find it easy and economical to 
repair and remodel with Celotex. It will 
give you protection from all kinds of 
weather — summer's stifling heat and 
winter's freezing cold. It will make your 
home more healthful, because damp- 
ness and drafts cannot get through. 

Celotex will transform unused attics 
into cool, lovely spare rooms. . . change 
open porches into charming sun parlors 
...and convert damp, chilly basements 
into cozy playrooms for the children. 
The big, strong boards 4 feet wide, 7 to 
12 feet long and 7/16 inch thick, also 
““double-thick,” 74 inchare easy to handle. 

Celotex makes a beautiful interior 
finish, having a natural tan color and an 
attractive fibrous texture. 

Asa heat stop, an inch of Celotex isas 
effective as three inches of wood, eight 
inches of plasterboard, twelve inches of 


E or greater year ’round 









_comfort in your home 





This home of Mrs. Harriet D. Stahl, 
Provincetown, Mass., was com- 








ploealy repaired and remodeled last 
all. One large room, 30 x 33 ft., 








was lined with Celotex, and it is now 
warm and cozy in the coldest, blow- 


iest Cape weather — with only 
a dziftwood fire in the fireplace. | 





brick or twenty-five inches of concrete. 

It is the only insulation made from the 

long, tough fibres of cane—that make 

it capable of withstanding all weather 
conditions. 











This attractive room was an attic in the home of J. B. 
po yee Syracuse, New York. It was remodeled 
ith Celotex and bis boys now use it as a club room. 


— Your architect, builder or 

oe contractor will tell you 
more about Celotex and 
how to go about repair- 
ing and remodeling your 








Celotex keeps it cool in summer and warm in winter. 
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home for greater year ‘round comfort. 
The Celotex Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. (Member of the Home Modern- 
izing Bureau of the National Building 
Industries, Inc.) In Canada: Alexander 
Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. Sales 
distributors throughout the world. Reli- 
able dealers can supply you with both 
Celotex Standard Building Board and 
Celotex Lath. 


The word 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 
is the trad 





rk of and indi 


at 


ELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


mnyeg 
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Store them away 


in homemade 


JAMS and 
JELLIES 








easy using 
“short-boil” method! 


EAD the recipes above for ripe 
peach jam and ripe grape jelly. 
Aren’t they easy? Note that one re- 
quires only one minute’s boiling—the 
other only one-half minute! 

All Certo recipes are just as easy, 
requiring only one or two minutes’ 
boiling. That’s why this modern way 
of jam and jelly making is called the 
“short-boil” method. With this Certo 
method you can be certain of success 
every time. 

Because it is most efficient and economi- 
cal and retains the fresh natural color and 
flavor of the fruit, famous cooking experts, 
including Alice Bradley and Sarah Field 
Splint, recommend this Certo “short-boil” 
method. It is taught in the Home Economics 


See eHER HE EEE EEE SESE Eee 

















the modern 


FREE « Two booklets—one, on how to make jams 
¢ and jellies by the ‘‘short-boil’’ method— 
the other, an illustrated booklet of ‘‘Recipes for Tempt- 
ing Dishes Using Jams and Jellies.”’ 
Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept. She will write 
you and send the two booklets. 


Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept., 

Certo Corporation, Fairport, New York. 

(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 
Please send me the two booklets described above. 








Peel and pit about 3 Ibs. ripe peaches. Cut 
into very thin slices (as thin as a half dollar), 
or put through food chopper or crush to fine 
Pp. (2 Ibs.) prepared 

it into large kettle. 7 % level cups 
(314 Ibs.) sugar and mix well. Use hottest 
fire and stir constantly before and while 
boiling. Bring to a full rolling boil and boil 
i . Remove from fire and stir 
in 1 bottle Certo. Skim and stir constantly 
for just 5 minutes after —7 i fire to 
slightly, which prevents it floating. 
Then pour quickly and cover hot jam at 

ith perafiin 













j . d squeeze out juice. Ifa s 
; is , drip juice cotton 

bag. Measure 8 level cups (3 \% Ibs.) 
sugar and then 4 cups (2 Ibs.) juice from 
cooked fruit into large saucepan, stir and 
bring to a boil. At once add 1 bottle Certo 
stirring constantly and bring again to a full 
rolling boil and boil for 4% minute. Remove 
from fire, let stand 1 minute, skim, pour 
quickly and cover hot jelly at once with 
hot paraffin wax. 





Departments of universities and colleges 
all over the country. 


Certo is a Pure Fruit Product — 
just the natural jellying substance extracted 
from fruit in which it is abundant. With 
Certo anyone can make delicious jams and 
jellies from any fruit or fruit juice—quickly, 
easily, perfectly. Now you can use even 
those delicious fruits that never before 
would jell. Millions of women have dis- 
covered that jams and jellies made the Certo 
“short-boil” way have better color and 
flavor—more like the fresh fruit itself — 
and that the cost per glass is from 1 to $ 
cents less than by the old“long-boil” method. 

Your grocer has Certo. A book of 97 
recipes for homemade jams 
and jellies is under the label 
of each bottle. 




















Mail coupon to 






© 1929, P. Co., Inc. 
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Experiencing a 


South- 


ern Interlude 
[Continued from page 41] 


make a man fight his own daddy?” 
But Celestine’s recipes were h to 


procure, altho not so jealousl a 
ed as the culinary secrets of the 


restaurants—Antoine’s, 
and Madame Beget’s. 


old 
Galatoire’s, 


After many days and much propi- 
tiation on my part, I finally evolved 


the following: 


For the breakfast calas, that won- 
derful fried dainty which is some- 
times sold on the street corners of the 
Vieux Carre, she began preparations 


the evening before. 


nto 3 cupfuls of 


lukewarm water she threw % cupful 
of rice, salted it, and brought it to a 


rapid boil. 


When soft and mushy, 


she removed it from the fire, cooled it 
until it was merely warm, mashed it 


into a creamy pulp, an 


added % 


cake of yeast dissolved in 4 cupful 


of tepid water. This was 


set away in 


a certain blue bowl in the warmer of 


her range to rise overnight. 


In the 


mornipg it had fisen lightly, so she 
added 3 well-beaten eggs, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, a dash of cinna- 


mon and 


ated nutmeg, 4 table- 


spoonfuls of flour, and put it aside to 
rise again, for a-quarter of an hour. 
Then it was dropped by spoonfuls into 
bubbling hot fat, fried and browned 


uickly, drained, dusted 


with pow- 


ered sugar and more cinnamon, and 


rushed to the table. 










| pene the shrimp fricassee, Celestine 
used fresh shrimp, but my sister, 


far away fromsouthern ports, will prob- 


ably use the canned variety. 


First 


Celestine browned an onion in about 
4 tablespoonfuls of salt-pork fat, 
rubbed it smooth with 1 tablespoon- 
ful of flour, added 1 cupful of boiling 
water, and pushed her skillet to the 


back of the range. 
placed 1 celer 


Into this was 
stalk, 1 small green 


pepper, 1 chili pepper, the shrimp, 


and a tiny bit o 
She simmered this slowly 


garlic, all cut fine. 


until done, 


adding more water if necessary, but 


—— it thick, always. 
por 


If the salt- 


fat does not season it properly, 
more salt is used. This was served on 


thin, 


buttered rounds of toasted 


bread. And I can vouch entbusias- 
tically for this being a luncheon dish 


of excellence. 


But the daube—the crown of many 
an excellent French dinner—was Ce- 
lestine’s masterpiece. She carefully 
wiped the 4 or 5-pound veal roast and 
made deep incisions all about over it 


with a very sharp knife. 


Into each 


of these she deftly placed a small, thin 
slice of fat salt-bacon, a bit of dried 


hot pepper, and the i 


itesimal >iece 


of garlic which sheds such an influ- 


ence over all Creole cooking. 
meat was then sprinkled wit 
been pounded fine, 


spices, which 


The 
mixed 


then with thyme and sage and bay 
leaf, and floured well. In the big iron 
pot which produced so many tooth- 
some dishes, she browned, in bacon 


drippings, 1 onion, several 


carrots and 


turnips, 2 celery stalks, and 1 sweet 
pper, all sliced or cut into strips. 
e meat was then browned, in an- 


other iron vessel, in bacon 
well until it was a lovel 
every side, then 


fat, turned 
brown on 


pped into the pot 


with the vegetables, covered with 
just enough water to prevent scorch- 
ing, and cooked until tender but firm 


enough to slice when cool. 
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As if the daube were not enough, 
there was the gumbo, which was 
Celestine’s own creation. Every 
Creole kitchen has its own variant of 
this delicious dish, midway between 
a soup and a stew, and aking of 
the delectable qualities of both. h 
spoonful is likely to contain a different 
surprise, so that one proceeds in much 
the same manner as a small boy en- 
joying a Christmas tree! 

Fresh crab went into Celestine’s 
version of the gumbo, the shrimp 
which was left from the luncheon 
fricassee, and sometimes a slice or 
two of red sna per as well, besides 
a young, tender chicken—all well 
browned, for one of the excellencies of 
the Creole dishes lies in the browning. 
Nothing pale or anaemic looking 1s 
ever tolerated. When the meats were 
at browned, she placed them in the 

t with 1 onion, 4 potatoes 
diced), } % oe of wat 1 pou’ : 
kra cut into slices, 

tables —e of i. ey ey 
nful of celery t and cay- 

nae og taste, and the distinctive in- 
sco teaspoonful of “gumbo 
—a powdered concoction of sas- 
safras leaf, which gives the real 
Creole flavor. This was simmered in 
\y on of water for about 2 hours, 
adding, when half done, 6 ripe toma- 
toes, or 1 can of the canned variety. 
Just enough water was used to keep 
the mixture thick. When it was done, 
it was poured over a bed of dry but 
well-steamed rice and served at once 


Building Your Next 


House Farst 
[Continued from. page 16] 


to the front of the house so that de- 
liveries may be made with as little 
intrusion as possible. We _ shall 
examine it later, and shall now enter 
the house proper by the door which 
faced us as we came into the recep- 
tion hall. This door opens to a short 
hallway, passing beneath the stair- 
landing. On our right are several 
commodious coat closets, and passing 
these we come out into the sunny 
spacious living quarters of the family, 
while facing us, a little to our left. 
is a wide, cottage-type door leading 
out onto the terrace and the rear 
gardens. To the right of this rear 
hall, entered by a wide doorway, is a 
living-room large enough for all 
ordinary uses and having windows to 
the north, west, and south. To the 
left is the dining-room, with east and 
south exposures. Both of these rooms 
have large windows looking out onto 
the garden, and it will be seen at a 
glance that they, together with the 
very open stair-hall and the perhaps 
terrace which I have visioned 
as extending along the south side of 
my house, will comprise an area con- 
ducive to free and joyous living. 
Now let us inspect the second floor, 
mounting the broad and easy ste 
until we stand on the landing. To 
the right are three smaller steps lead- 
ing into a guest room and giving it an 
air of independence which a guest will 
greatly appreciate, but we first turn 
to the left, up three easy steps, to the 
second-floor hall. Straight back, in 
the southwest corner of the house, is 
the master’s bedroom, which, with 
its dressing-room and bath, forms a 
suite with three exposures stretching 
clear across the south side of the 


[Continued on page 117] 
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, What “ 
Difference! 


NEW idea of washday was born 

when Maytag originated the seam- 

less, cast aluminum tub and counter- 
sunk Gyratator. The introduction of the 
Maytag Roller Water Remover marked 
another advance in washer convenience 
and thoroughness. 


Irrespective of what washers you may 
have used, you will recognize a vast dif- 
ference when you try a Maytag...a dif- 
ference that has enabled the Maytag to 
sell itself to a million and a half good house- 
keevers. 


PHONE your Maytag dealer for 
a trial Maytag washing. If it 
doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 
Deferred Payments You'll Never Miss 







































THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Jowa 
Founded 1893 













Aluminum Washer 


A postcard request brings an 
interesting booklet — “Better 
Methods of Home Laundering.” 
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2 in the world between hard : 
; waterandrainwater—between 4 
» roughened skin and smooth, » 
2 soft skin—between red, coars- 2 
® ened hands and white, youth- ¢ 
: ful ones—between worn yel- 5 
2 lowed fabrics and well-pre- 
2 served snowy white ones. 2 
e And now you can protect your . 
® skin—you can preserve your deli- » 
® cate fabrics for Water Systems » 
® make rain water in the home not ® 
~ only possible but practical. » 
ip I) Water Systems give you the » 
yp greatest values ever offered. The » 
y all-steel frame is built like a steel 
bridge. There are no delicate parts » 
y togetout of order. Every) Water p 
y System is self-priming, self-start- » 
y ing, self-stopping. The V-type » 
p belt drive is self-aligning anddoes 
p not slip. p 
) And now thereisanew I) Water- 2 
2 boy with all the exclusive features 2® 
@ that have made I) Water Systems 2B 
» famous—a water system witha 5- 2 
2 gallon pressure tank and 225- ® 
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& formance and value—yet p 
: only $75 f.0.b. Dayton. lp 
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Let us tell you more about the 
famous new Waterboy and the 
other IP models, about General 
Motors easy payment plan, about 
the advantages of having rain 
water in your home. Drop us a 


costs 


card today. 


R 

RB DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 

2 Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 

2 Dept. F-909, Dayton, Ohio 

~ Also M anufacturers of Delco-Light 
Electric Plants 
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Marshmallow Delight 

1 tablespoonful of gelatine : 

34 cupful of boiling water 

34 cupful of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

3 egg whites 

Vanilla to taste 

1 dozen macaroons 

Soak the gelatine in 4 cupful of cold 

water. Add the boiling water, the sugar, 
and the lemon juice, and stir until dis- 
solved. Set in ice water to cool. Beat the 
egg whites until stiff, and when the gela- 
tine begins to thicken, add very slowly, 
beating constantly until it ins to con- 
geal. yeaa with vanilla. Pour into a 
shallow pan and let stand in the refrig- 
erator. When thoroly congealed, cut into 
squares the size of a marshmallow and 
roll in macaroon crumbs. To prepare the 
crumbs, break the macaroons into small 
pieces and toast them in the oven. When 
cold, crush very fine, using the rolling- 
pin. Serve with cream, either plain or 
whipped. This amount will serve 8 per- 
sons generously.—Mrs. J. B. D., Georgia. 


Nut Strips 
4 tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate 
ly cupful of cooking oil 
2 eggs 
1 cupful of sugar 
14 cupful of unsifted flour 
Pinch of salt 
1 cupful of nuts 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
Heat the chocolate with the oil. Beat 
the eggs with the sugar, then add the 
flour, the chocolate mixture, nuts, and 
vanilla. Bake slowly for 25 minutes. Cut 
into strips while warm.—Mrs. O. W. E., 
Oregon. 
Mock Salmon Salad 


For 4 to 6 servings, 1 can of flaked fish 
and 1 bunch of young carrots are suffi- 
cient. Grate the raw carrots, after thoro- 
ly washing and scraping, then pick over 
the fish, removing bits of bone and skin. 
Any favorite salad dressing or mayon- 
naise could be used, but if it is not very 
tart, add the juice of one-half a lemon 
and season with salt. I use about 2 
tablespoonfuls of prepared mayonnaise 
and the juice of one-half a lemon for this 
amount of fish and carrots. The carrots 
give the salad a salmon color. Left-over 
fresh fish would be splendid, and if you 
use the canned fish, be sure it is fresh, 
not smoked. A mixture of haddock and 
cod can be purchased for 15 cents a can, 
and a larger can of fresh mackerel, for 
about 25 cents. I have used both, and 
either of them makes a nice salad. Since 
carrots have a great deal more vitamin 
value when raw, this makes a valuable 
food dish.—Mrs. W. H. H., New Jersey. 


Italian Spiced Grapes 


Crush 4 pounds of ripe grapes in an 
enameled or aluminum kettle and cook 
them over gentle heat until the seeds 
separate. Then rub thru a fine colander, 
and to the pulp add 2 pounds of sugar, 1 
recht of mixed spices, and 4 cup- 
ful of cider vinegar. Cook for 30 minutes, 
or until slightly thickened, and seal in 
jars. This is delicious to serve with 
meats.—L. M. T., New York. 


All Tested in the 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Kitchen 


ROUND TABLE 


Recipes From Readers 









Canned Pimentos 


When pimentos are perfectly ripe and 
red, I prepare them by first removing the 
seeds, then with the shears I cut them 
round in narrow strips. Pour boiling 
water over them and let stand for 5 
minutes. Drain, fill the Jars, and add 
boiling vinegar (not too strong) to fill 
the jar; then seal. They will keep per- 
fectly—Mrs. M. E. H., Kansas. 

Lima-Bean Patties 
1 cupful of cooked meat, ground 
2 cupfuls of mashed, cooked lima beans 
Salt and pepper to taste 
1] tablespoonful of melted butter 
1 «vlespoonful of flour 
2 eggs, separated. 

Cook until tender the tough end of a 
steak, or any meat that will make about 
1 cupful when cooked and ground. Save 
the broth for the gravy, which is to be 
served with the patties. Mash 2 cupfuls 
of cooked lima beans, or the contents of 
1 large can of lima beans, in a kettle. 
Add the cooked meat without the broth, 
salt and pepper to taste, and 1 table- 
spoonful of varothe then heat. Mix the 
flour with a little salt and stir it into the 
hot beans and meat. Then add 2 beaten 
egg yolks and cook until the eggs are 
done. Remove from the fire, and when 
cool, make into patties. Dip in the 
whites of the eggs, roll in cracker crumbs, 
and fry in bacon fat. Garnish with strips 
of broiled bacon, laid over the patties on 
a platter.—Mrs. R. E. M., Washington. 


Caramel Tapioca Pudding 
lg cupful of quick-cooking tapioca 
% cupful of brown sugar 
2 cupfuls of water 
2 eggs, separated 
46 cupful of water 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
Cook the tapioca and the brown sugar 
in 2 cupfuls of water in the top of a 
double boiler for 15 minutes, stirring 
often. Then add the egg yolks beaten in 
16 cupful of water and cook 15 minutes 
longer, stirring often. Remove from the 
fire, add the butter, and a drop or two of 
maple flavoring. Pour into an a 
pudding dish. Serve with the following 
caramel meringue: 
Caramel Meringue 
Beat the egg whites until nearly stiff. 
Add 2 tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, 
beat until stiff, and pour over the pud- 
ding. Chill and serve. This is a delicious 
and economical dessert for the whole 
family.—Mrs. R. R. F., Iowa. 
Meringue Shortcake 
4 egg whites 
4 teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 teaspoonful of lemon juice 
1 scant cupful of sugar 
Beat the egg whites, vanilla, and lemon 
juice in a bowl until like angel-food cake 
batter. Fold in the sugar and beat until 
very stiff. Pour the mixture into a small 
layer-cake pan which has been rinsed 
out with cold water. Bake very slowly 
in a slow oven (275 degrees) for an hour 
and 15 minutes. This is delicious cut 
into squares and ¢overed with sliced 
peaches or any other fruit. Top with 
whipped cream and serve immediately.— 
Mrs. C. P. B., Illinois. 
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Grape Sponge 

2 tablespoonfuls of gelatine 

1% cupfuls of hot grape juice 

2 teaspoonfuls of lemon juice 

4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

2 egg whites 

Soften the gelatine in cold water for 
a few minutes. Add the hot gra 
juice and stir until the gelatine is dis- 
solved. Add the lemon juice and 
sugar. Set aside until the gelatine 
begins to congeal, then beat with a 
rotary egg beater until the mixture 
is spongy. Fold in the 2 beaten e 
whites, and set aside to chill. Pile 
lightly in sherbet glasses, and serve 
with custard sauce.—Miss B. &., 
Minnesota. 


Sandwich Filling 


A sandwich filling useful for a tea 
is made of cold boiled chicken, 
chopped very fine. To the meat of 
one chicken weighing 3 pounds, add 
a pound of almonds which have been 
blanched and chopped fine. Season 
the mixture with 2 teaspoonfuls of 
salt and a dash of 7 When 
thoroly blended, add & ittle cream 
for moisture and spread on thin slices 
of bread cut in oblong or fancy 
shapes.—Mrs. F. H. C., Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ritzi Tomatoes 


Butter rounds of toast and ar- 
range them in a shallow pan. On 
each piece of toast, place a slice of 
cheese, then a slice of tomato. Sprin- 
kle with sugar, salt, pepper, and the 
onion and sweet pepper, minced fine. 
Top With a piece of butter and grated 
cheese. Set the pan in a hot oven. 
Remove it when the tomatoes are 
cooked and the cheese slightly 
browned. Top with a sprig of parsley, 
and serve.—W. M ., Massachu- 
setts. 


Fricassee of Lima Beans 


Soak 2 cupfuls of lima beans over- 
night. Cook and simmer down until 
nearly dry, but do not overcook. 
Melt 1 tablespoonful of butter in an 
earthenware dish, then add the beans, 
1 tablespoonful of chopped parsley, 2 
tablespoonfuls of milk, pepper, salt, 
and paprika to taste, aa 1 table- 
spoonful of tomato catsup. Allow to 
cook until thoroly heated; then serve. 
—Mrs. C. B., Missouri. 


Company Rolls 
2 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 
1 egg 
1 cupful of milk 
1 cake of compressed yeast 
1 tablespoonful of salt (scant) 
Flour to make a stiff dough 


Cream the shortening with the 
sugar. Add the well-beaten egg.and 
the warm milk. Dissolve the yeast 
in % cupful of warm water and add. 
Sift in enough flour to make a stiff 
sponge and let rise for 1 hour in a 
warm place. When the sponge has 
risen, add the salt and more flour and 
knead about 15 minutes. Make rolls 
of the dough, place in well-greased 
pans, grease the top of the rolls, and 
set in a warm place torise. When the 
rolls are light, bake in a hot oven (400 
degrees) for 15 minutes.—Mrs. 8. B., 
Missouri. 


Watermelon-Rind Preserves 

10 cupfuls of watermelon rinds 

10 cupfuls of sugar 

Mix the watermelon rinds and 

sugar and let stand overnight. In the 
morning add 10 tablespoonfuls of 
orange peeling, run thru the food 
chopper, and cook until clear and 
rich yellow. This is delicious.—Mrs. 
E. C. P., Kansas. 
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«Marvin T. Jones, 
look at that towel!” 

















E SYMPATHIZE, Mrs. 
Jones. It does seem as though your 
husband might have put off using that 
pet towel until sometime when he 
hadn’t been fixing the car. 

Yet, maybe it isn’t such bad luck 
after all! You’ve probably read about 
Fels-Naptha Soap and its extra help. 
This is an opportunity to try it out— 
and what you learn, will make all your 
washing easier. 

Get some Fels-Naptha, Mrs. Jones, 
and meet this extra help face to face. 
Unwrap the bar and smell the naptha. 
There’s plenty of it . . . and naptha is 
the safe, gentle dirt-loosener that dry 
cleaners use. So Fels-Naptha brings 
you two cleaners instead of one—not 
“just soap,” but good goldensoapand | 
plenty of naptha, working together. 

Now wash your “almost ruined” 
towel with Fels-Naptha— and watch 
as you wash. See how easily the brisk, 
busy soap and naptha suds loosen the 
dirt. See how even grease smudges 


SPECIAL OFFER—Free for the asking, a handy little device to aid you with your 
wash. Just mail the coupon. © 1929, Fels & Co. 


come off without hard rubbing. Then, 
as you rinse it, look! It’s fresh and 
spotless; and with so much less work 
on your part than you expected! That 
is the extra help Fels-Naptha brings 
you, whether you are doing a single 
piece or the weekly wash. 
Fels-Naptha works well in washing 
machine or tub; in hot, cool or luke- 
warm water or when the clothes are 
soaked or boiled. It is gentle both to 
hands and clothes. It is excellent for 
general household cleaning, too. 


P. S. to brides: Don’t wait until your hus- 
band misuses one of your “show” towels! 
Put Fels-Naptha on your grocery list today 
and have its extra help for your next wash. 
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| Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. ~n.o-20 | 
Please send me, free and prepaid, the handy little device offered in this advertisement. ; 
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with mothers 


and children 


THE flavor of golden corn, 
as it comes in Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes, is known to children 
far and wide. 







How they love those crisp, 
crunchy flakes that bring the goodness of one of nature’s 
finest grains! Breakfast, lunch or supper—kiddies are 
always ready for a big bowl of milk or cream and Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes. 


We, at Kellogg’s, are proud that children prefer our 
corn flakes. Kellogg’s are so good for them. Wholesome 
and crisp. Exceptionally easy to digest. Ideal for the 
evening meal. 


Have Kellogg’s often in your home. With milk or cream. 
Add fresh or canned fruits—healthful honey. 












Always look for the red-and-green package to be sure 
of Kellogg’s—the original Corn Flakes. At hotels, 
cafeterias. On diners. At all grocers. 












CORN 
FLAKES 


Write the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich., and we will be glad to 
send free literature and advice on 
child feeding and diet. Your own 
physician should always be con- 
sulted in the event of ill health and 
sickness—ours is in no sense a 
medical service. 





























Apple-Candy Pie 
Place in a buttered baking-dish a 
layer of sliced apples. Sprinkle with 
cinnamon, then with white sugar. 
Continue with these layers until the 
desired amount is obtained. Then 
mix % cupful of flour, 1 cupful of 
brown sugar, and 4% cupful of butter. 
Spread over the top and bake until 
the apples are well done. Serve warm 
or cold with either whi 
or ice cream.—G. 8. B., New York. 
Watermelon Pickles 


Soak 7 pounds of watermelon rinds 
in cold water to cover with 1 cupful 
of ee Let stand overnight, then 
pour off the water. Cook until tender 
in water to cover and another cupful 
of vinegar. Drain the rinds and drop 
into 1 pint of vinegar, 3 pounds of 
suger, and 1 teaspoonful of whole 
cloves. This mixture should be boil- 
ing hot. Cook for 10 minutes.— 
Miss R. H., Iowa. 


Macaroni Loaf With Mushroom 
uce 
% cupful of macaroni 
1 cupful of cream 
1 cupful of bread crumbs 
% cupful of butter 
1 tablespoonful of parsley 
% teaspoonful of salt 
F eggs 
% cupful of Parmesan cheese 
Cook the macaroni, which has been 
broken in small pieces. Seald the 
cream and pour it over the soft bread 
crumbs. Add the melted butter, the 
chopped parsley, salt, the eggs, beat- 
en fight, and the grated cheese. Mix 
with the cooked macaroni and bake 
in a pan, set in hot water, for 30 or 40 
minutes in a moderate oven. Serve 
with the following sauce: 
Mushroom Sauce 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
Juice from mushrooms and enough 
milk to make 2 cupfuls 
Salt and paprika 
1 can of mushrooms 
Melt the butter, add the flour and 
stir until smooth, then add the liquid 
and seasoning. Stir until well thick- 
ened. Add the mushrooms, cut in 
medium-sized pieces. This will serve 
six or eight persons generously.— 
Miss E. B. R., Washington. 
Tomato Flower Salad 
For a delightful and attractive 
salad, fit for a king’s table, try this: 
1 tomato for each person, stuffed 
olives, crisp fried bacon, mayonnaise 
dressing, and crisp lettuce leaves. 
Scald and peel the tomatoes, and 
place them, stem end down, on let- 
tuce leaves arranged on individual 
plates. Cut halfway down, four 
times, thus making 8 petal-like 
points. Break them back slightly. 
Chop olives and bacon, mix with 
mayonnaise, and place 1 tablespoon- 
ful of this mixture in the center of 
each tomato. One plate for each in- 
dividual makes a beautiful salad.— 
Mrs. E. J. C., Colorado. 


Delicious Creamed Chicken 
Boil chicken until tender. Pick the 
meat from the bones and cut fine. To 
3 cupfuls of chicken, add 14 can or 
4 pound of fresh mushrooms. Mix 
with 1 cupful of cream sauce. Beat 
in 1 tablespoonful of butter and 3 
beaten eggs. Mix thoroly, season 
br axe chopped vary 1 ne 
of onion juice, red and blac pper, 
and salt, and put in a arene 1 mold. 
Steam for 1% hours. Serve with 
mushroom or sweet bread sauce.— 
Mrs. J. C. O., Florida. 
Send in your favorite recipes. 


One dollar will be paid for each 
one used in the magazine. 
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The Basement 
Beautified 


[Continued from page 27] 


given, renovating the cellar becomes 
a delightful task. For once you may 
experiment without fearing results. 
You cannot imagine how gratifying 
it is to do just as you please, making 
your own standards. 


HERE the space is sufficient only 
for a child’s playroom, a laun- 
dry, or gymnasium, the effort and 
money spent will be more than justi- 
fied. And speaking of playrooms, few 
houses are big enough to encom a 
real one, and even when they do, the 
disorder caused by its use is a con- 
stant source of annoyance to the par- 
ticular homemaker. Nevertheless, 
every child needs such a place, where 
a network of train tracks may be laid 
and remain indefinitely, where towns 
and villages flanking the tracks may 
continue to flourish, where the build- 
ing of trestles, bridges, and tunnels 
may be carried over from day to day 
without disturbance to the portions 
erected, where dollhouses continue to 
be occupied by their doll tenants, and 
where little girls may cut out dolls 
and furniture to their hearts’ content 
without reproach for the mess such 
efforts create. Such a playroom is not 
only a boon to the child but to the 
mother as well. This is likewise true 
of the workshop or laboratory of the 
growing boy who longs to tinker and 
e iment. 

‘© preserve such order as may seem 
necessary in the playroom, shelves 
may be built round the room, but 
reaching no higher than the smallest 
child can reach easily’ These will 
hold most of the toys, and children 
should be taught that placing them 
there after their play will preserve 
them. It is needless to say that such 
a room must be propery lighted, ven- 
tilated, and heated. The use of arti- 
ficial lighting here need not concern 
parents, since such a playroom is used 
most at times when play out-of-doors 
is impossible or undesirable. 

The laying of a wooden or compo- 
sition floor over the concrete is essen- 
tial for the playroom, but if composi- 
tion flooring is used, it should be sub- 
stantial enough to prevent the cold 
of the concrete penetrating thru. Also, 
if the foundation wall is dangerously 
rough and likely to injure children if 
they should fall against it, this should 
be remedied by plastering it or by 
covering it with plasterboard. 

Where there is no need for a child’s 
= the space can very easily 

used for grownups. 

When a new house is planned, the 
architect will do a better job than 
the layman. How much planning is 
necessary for renovating purposes will 
depend entirely upon individual re- 
quirements. The easiest plan and one 
offering the most diversified and flex- 
ible use of the space, is, of course, the 
one large room. This can be used for 
dancing, for staging novelty ies, 
for cards, billiards, a workshop, a 
studio, a study, and in the ordinary 
course of things, it may serve as a 
gymnasium. Here can be placed the 
rowing machine, dumb- jum 


ing-rope, floor pad for rolling; punc 
ing and or ersthe ate para- 
a designed to keep muscles 
and body trim. 
lo planning such a room, the ex- 


[Continued to page 67] 














could you invest 
your money so wisely rf 





















.. as in the purchase of Frigidaire— 


HAT could you buy for your 
home that would mean so 
much to every member of the 
family in health, convenience and 
in the saving of time and work? 
Hundreds of thousands of 
home owners would tell 
you that they would 
sooner give up any other 
item of household equip- 
ment than Frigidaire. 
Frigidaire renders a 
unique service... 





parts completely enclosed. Here 
are elevated food shelves to make 
stooping unnecessary . . . extra 
power to guarantee that food 
will be kept safely cold on the 
hottest days. And here is the 
“Cold Control” that gives 
faster freezing of ice 
and desserts. 

Only Frigidaire offers 
this combination of im- 
portant features. They 


& The"Cold Control” for have made Frigidaire the 


service that cannot be ‘/*" freeing ofice §=6choice of more buyers 


duplicated by any other 
electric refrigerator or type of 
refrigeration. 

Here is an automatic refrigera- 
tor so quiet that you don’t hear 
it start, or stop, or run. Here is 
real beauty of design, clean sur- 
faces that stay clean, a gleaming 


porcelain enamel or Duco finish, 
a cabinet with all mechanical 





than all other electric refrig- 
erators combined. 

Low prices, convenient terms 
and exceptionally low operating 
cost put Frigidaire within the 
reach of every home. 

See it today at display rooms 
everywhere, or write for a 
catalog and a copy of the new 
recipe book. 


Frigidaire Corp i Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, Dept. F-907, Dayton, O. 
Please send me a free copy of the Frigidaire catalog and the recipe book of frozen delicacies. 


If you live in Canada, address Frigidaire Corporation, 1604 Sterling Towers, Toronto, Ont. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


More than a Million in use 


We endorse the national food preservation program initiated by 


the National Electric Light Association 
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Aids to Better Housekeeping 


Are the Cake Pans You Use Satisfactory? If 






Not, You Will Like These That Fit the Cake 





A round layer-cake pan 
with a detachable bottom 
is a great convenience 


HE right tool for the 
right purpose is no 
less necessary in cake 


baking than in carpentering, 
piano tuning, or any skilled 
trade. Valuable material 
and more valuable time are 
often wasted by baking a 
good cake in the wrong pan. 
Sizes are important. Do 
you like a large muffin or, 
cup cake with a soft center, a shallow cup 
cake with lots of crust, or a small, deep 
cake which is crisper than the large one 
and softer in the center than the shallow 
one? Do you usually make a 6, 9, or 12- 
egg angel-food or sponge cake? Will your 
favorite cake recipe fill three 8-inch or two 
9-inch layer-cake pans? Do you like a lot 
of thin layers or two thick ones? I use two 
9-inch torte pans for layer cake and 
make the layers thick. Will a 
square pan 2)%4 inches deep and 9 
inches square or one 2 inches deep 
and 8 inches square fit most harmo- 
niously into your scheme of things? 
Perhaps you do not care for square 
pans at all, but prefer a loaf-cake 
pan in glass, tin, or aluminum. May- 
be you think that loaf cakes take 
longer to bake and are more likely 
to crack than thinner sheets ofcake, 
and therefore you prefer a shallow 
oblong pan, the modern successor to 
the old-fashioned dripping-pan. 
For baking thin shests of jelly 
roll, cornbread, chocolate brownies, 
and the like, a shallow pan is much 
more convenient than a deep one of 
the other requisite dimensions. 
These, again, will be governed by 
the size of your recipe and the size 
of your oven. Room must of course 
be allowed in the oven for free pass- 


The square layer-cake pan may also 
be used for jelly rolls and cornbread 


MABEL J. STEGNER 


Heat-proof glass is splendid for many things, but these two 
models are especially suitable for cake. Gingerbread in the shal- 
low pan and cottage pudding in cups are both done to a turn 


age of air currents. The combination 
pans with the detachable rims may be 
had in two sizes, 244 inches deep and 
either 9 or 10 inches in diameter. When 
the raised bottom is used, the inverted 
cake has a hollow center which may be 
filled with fruit or with filling and whipped 
cream. The tube inset is used for fruit 
cake, angel-food, or sponge cake; or if 


The shell pans shown below are available in 
square and round individual and family sizes 
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This torte pan with de- 
tachable rim has -count- 
less uses in cake making 


~~ 


used for loaf cake, it will 
make it easier to bake the 
cake thru to the center and 
will shorten the time of 
baking. The plain bottom 
is used for coffee cake, apple 
cake, cottage pudding, 
Washington pie, or for thick 
layers of cake. To the hostess who likes 
something different, these shell pans that 
we show this month, and which may be 
had in square and round individual sizes, 
will appeal. 


HEY may be used not only for shells 
of sponge or butter cake to be filled 
with fruit or gelatine, but also for entrees, 
molded salads, and molded desserts. 
Angel-cake or sponge-cake pans 
should not be used for other pur- 
poses. They should be so constructed 
that the pan can be inverted and 
the cake allowed to hang by its own 
weight. The one shown holds a 9- 
egg cake, and has three projecting 
legs to support it when inverted. 
Another style has no legs, but it 
does have an extended tube on 
which the pan can rest. 
Layer-cake pans with detachable 
bottoms save a considerable amount 
of both worry and disappointment. 
Small individual molds add zest to 
simple desserts and cakes. Some 
are ample in size for a service 






Notice the three projecting legs 
for supporting the pan when 
the cake is inverted for cooling 
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in the price range of the four 


that gives you everything you want 








Ser Economical Transportation 





in a fine automobile ! 


It is easy to understand why 
the new Chevrolet Six is 
acknowledged one of the 
most sensational values ever 
offered the motor car buyer! 
For here is a Six that pro- 
vides everything you want 
in a fine, sturdy automobile 
—yet it actually sells in the 
price range of the four! 


The Chevrolet Six gives you 
all the advantages of smooth 
six-cylinder performance— 
thrilling acceleration and 
speed—abundant power that 
sweeps aside the steepest 
hills and pulls you out of 
any driving emergency— 
and freedom from vibration 
that adds years of life to the 
car. And most remarkable 
of all, it delivers this mar- 
velous performance with an 
economy of better than 20 
miles to the gallon of gaso- 
line, with extremely low oil 
consumption, 


It gives you the added beauty, 
smartness, comfort and safe- 
ty of Bodies by Fisher—fin- 
ished in a variety of striking 
colors, beautifully uphol- 
stered and built to withstand 
hard usage over a long pe- 
riod of time. 


It gives you a host of features 
contributing to riding com- 
fort, ease of control, and 
long, repair-free life ordi- 
narily to be had only in far 
more expensive cars. And 
when you buy a Chevrolet 
Six, your investment is pro- 
tected by a nationwide chain 
of 10,000 Chevrolet Service 
Stations, employing factory- 
trained mechanics, using 
genuine Chevrolet parts 
with charges based on a 
low, flat-rate system! 


See and drive the new Chev- 
rolet Six! Find out how 
much more it gives you for 
your dollar than any other 
low-priced car you can buy! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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f. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 
you Can now 
buy ina 


CHEVROLET 
SIX 


Six-Cylinder Smoothness 


The inherent balance of six- 
cylinder, valve-in-head design 
assures, at every speed, the smooth, 
velvety flow of power that distin- 
guishes the fine automobile. 


Six-Cylinder Acceleration 


A non-detonating, high -compres- 
sion cylinder head and automatic 
acceleration pump give the new 
Chevrolet Six remarkable accelex- 
ation and power. 


Better than 20 Miles 
to the Gallon 


Chevrolet engineers spent years of 
research and development to per- 
fect a six-cylinder motor that de- 
livers better than twenty miles to 
the gallon of gasoline. 


Beautiful Fisher Bodies 


Rare beauty, smartness and com- 
fort are provided in the Bodies by 
Fisher. Composite hardwood and 
steel construction gives them un- 
usual strength and safety. 


Remarkable Handling Ease 


A full ball bearing steering mecha- 
nism, a remarkably easy gear-shift, 
and powerful, non-locking, four- 
wheel brakes enable you to drive 
the Chevrolet Six for hours with- 
out the slightest fatigue. 


Every Modern Convenience 


—including twin-beam, foote 
controlled headlamps; adjustable 
driver’s seat and VV windshield 
in all enclosed models; and a com- 
pletely equipped instrument 
panel with electric motor temper- 
ature indicator and theft-proof 
Electrolock. 


Value that defies comparison— 
reflected in amazing low prices 
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Roadste 
$525 The Sedan $595 


Ges...... 2595 te De 8409 
The $595 livery Chassis 
Coupe........ 1% Ton 5 
The Sport $645 Chassie-...... 545 
| SRS $675 Lia Ten can °650 


All prices f. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 
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Look for the De Luxe label attached to the (= slats of every genuine Rome De Luxe Spring 


Deluxe” 
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De Luxe BEDSPRINGS 
—famous for Comfort — 


NOW APPEAR 


IN 


SMARTLY TAILORED SLIP COVERS 


LL the comfort of the famous Rome 

De Luxe bedspring, all the beauty 

of a trim, tailored-to-fit De Luxe Slip 

Cover .. . Yet at a cost so reasonable 

that every one may enjoy this luxurious 
sleeping equipment! 

Although enclosing all visible parts of 
the bedspring, the new De Luxe Slip 
Cover leaves unhampered the exclusive 
De Luxe free coil construction under the 
mattress—a comfort feature impossible with 
a completely enclosed spring. Each coil moves 
with absolute freedom—yielding here to 
the pressure of hips and shoulders, rising 
here to support the vital 
organs between. Your 
body lies straight, relaxed. 


The new De Luxe Slip 


‘Defuxe’ 


- the Bedspring Luxurious 


Covers are made in a variety of attractive 
colors exclusively for the Rome De Luxe 
bedsprings. A special Talon “Hookless 
Fastener” aids in close fit and easy han- 
dling. One zip... it’s on! 

Arrange with your furniture or depart- 
ment store for a trial. Demand Rome 
De Luxe, and ask to see the colorful new 
De Luxe Slip Covers, available at slight 
additional cost. 


THE ROME COMPANY, INc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
BALTIMORE  ROME,N.Y. SAN FRANCISCO 

Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 

Note the special Talon “‘Hookless 

Fastener” that makes the De 

Luxe Slip Cover fit better and 


handle easier. It is an exclusive 
Rome De Luxe feature. 


The ROME Company 


BEDSPRINGS + 


ROME METAL BEDS 


DAY BEDS » COUCH HAMMOCKS 
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of fruit or cottage pudding, while small 
ones offer a dainty morsel for after- 
noon tea or for service with ice-cream 
or blanc mange. 

Loaf pans, shallow pans, and cus- 
tard cups of heat-proof glass are all 
suitable for baking cake. Cottage 
pudding or sponge cake, to be served 
with a sauce, makes a generous and 
attractive serving if baked in the 
custard cups. Gingerbread to be used 
with whipped cream and cheese as 
dessert can be served at the table if 
baked in the shallow glass pan. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: More than 8,000 
recipes were submitted in the cake 
contest which closed July 1. An- 
nouncement of the prize-winners to- 
gether with the prize-winning cake 
ee will appear in the October 
issue. 


A Genius of an Under- 


standing Heart 
| Continued from page 31] 





















fact that more than 16,000,000 copies 
of her songs have been sold in the 
twent¥-five years that she has been 
publishing. “A Perfect Day” has 
established a record for popularity 
which has searcely been equaled in 
the whole history of American music. 
The words and music of this lovely 
song came almost spontaneously’ to 
Mrs. Bond one day while riding with 
friends across the Mojave Desert as 
she felt the fascination of the colorful 
lights and shadows of this region. 

More than a million copies of both 
“IT Love You Truly” and “Just a 
Wearyin’ for You” have been sold. 
It is interesting, in passing, that 
Carrie Jacobs Bond receives one of 
the highest radio royalties based on 
sale of songs in America. 


ICHAEL, lying at Mrs. Bond's 

feet, looked up into her face and 
snuggled closer. She, watching the 
little pool, patted Michael's head. 

We were climbing now on a wind- 
ing path full of delights. Almost hid- 
den by yellow acacia and shrubbery 
was a stone seat, and a few steps 
away was a yellow daisy drooping 
over the pathway. Eight stone steps 
up and thru an archway of roses and 
we were in the very top garden of this 
Hollywood hillside. 1 wished that I 
had a thousand eyes—I could have 
used them all. To the west was the 
ocean, the homes of Santa Monicans, 
and ships a-sailing. To the east, lying 
sheltered between great hills, was a 
glimpse of Hollywood Bowl, in which 
an audience numbering as many as 
thirty thousand gather summer eve- 
nings to listen to symphonies under 
the stars. To these music-lovers Mrs. 
Bond gives not only her music but 
herself. And on the hill opposite was 
the cross, a symbol of the pilgri 
play which is presented in Hollywood 
each year. To the south and east 
were the streets, the towers and spires 
of churches, the business houses, the 
dwellings of Los Angeles. And below 
was the garden—the four distinct 

ictures of simplicity and natural 
Lecider4thie brown gables and the 
friendly chimney of the home of 
Carrie Jacobs Bond. 

This charming home and this gar- 
den of extraordinary ouiiook seemed 
as rare and as beautiful as the person- 
ality of their mistress. Hers is a 
genius of an understanding heart. 
One needs but a glimpse of Carrie 
Jacobs Bond to be sure of that fact. 
































The Galaxy of 
Bulbs for 


Spring 


[Continued from page 15] 


some far apart. Little pores should 
not be planted at regular intervals. 
nor should the whole space be planted 
solidly. 

Mixed varieties are often sold for 
making large plantings of daffodils 
and narcissus, yet the effect is more 
pleasing if only one kind is used in 
each mass and the different groups 
blended together. The problem of 
the ripening foliage may often be 
solved by interplanting ferns whose 
fronds uncurl and spread at the time 
the foliage becomes untidy. The 
evergreen Christmas \'ern is particu- 
larly lovely with the late narcissus. In 
any natural setting, Mertensia, with 
its drooping blue-lavender buds, is ex- 
quisite with the softer sulphur shades 
of daffodils. 


ROCUS are generally merely 

“spotted” on a flat lawn but 
lovelier in larger masses, as streams 
of striped white and lavenders flow- 
ing into deep purple. Yellows are 
better alone when naturalized. 


Snowdrops should be planted in — 


great numbers in a spot sunny at the 
time of their earliest bloom, yet 
shaded in midsummer. Among 
ground covers I have seen these little 
snowdro blooming in February 
amid melting snows. 

The little Scillas and Chionodoxas 
sparkle in the grass while fur coats 
are still cherished, and their possi- 
bilities are more varied than those of 
the omnipresent crocus for this season 
and purpose. The Scillas are the only 
bulbs which will thrive in a pine 
wi 6 
The later, taller Scillas, campanu- 
lata and especially nutans, form a per- 
fect harmony of blues and grays in 
woods and particularly under beech 
trees. The pink and white Scillas do 
not appeal to me for landscape plaat- 
ing. 

A few tulips, notably Tulipa syl- 
vestris and Tulipa kaufmanniana, may 
be successfully naturalized. Do not 
use hybrids for this purpose. 

Myriads of tiny stars, bluets, ap- 
pearing unexpectedly under an open 
woodland planting of narcissus and 
grape-hyacinth give a delightful sug- 
gestion usable in an acid soil, whic 
the Houstonia (bluets) require and 
indicate. White pearls against shining 
green are Muscari botryoides alba 
among Vinca minor. 

Winter-aconite (Zranthis), with its 
shiny green frill surrounding golden 
blossoms, seems always to freeze, yet 
recover, and if — in semishade 
in thin grass will bring masses of sun- 
shine. I have seen them self-sown 
thruout all the lawns and gardens of 
an estate on the sandy soil bordering 
Lake Erie. 

Why plant geometrical beds of red 
and yellow tulips when one can have 
such informal, rollicking drifts of 
loveliness? 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: If you are inter- 
ested in the details of bulb planting, 
we shall be glad to send you a copy 
of Leaflet No. BG-8, “Bulb Chart for 
Fall Planting,” on receipt of a 2-cent 
stamp to cover mailing costs. Address 
Department L, The Service Bureau, 
Better Homes andGardens, Des Moines. | 
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cAn Unusual Breakfast Room 
by Lammert... 


designed around 


FENESTRA STEEL CASEMENTS 





pled ag on ai Sie ee 





oe and practically this 
unusual breakfast room by Lam- 
mert, noted interior decorator, of St. 
Louis, capitalizes the large bay of 
Fenestra Steel Casement Windows. 

The gay, scenic wall paper, the soft 
hues of colored glassware, the uncon- 
ventional draperies, all are made doubly 
effective by the flood of daylight admit- 
ted through the many small, sparkling 
panes. 

The side casements are stationary. 
The leaves of the center unit, screened 
inside, swing out to catch the breeze, 
but close, snug-tight, with double 
overlap against storms. Extension 
hinges make outside washing easy 
from within the room. One of the 
most gratifying features is the finger- 
touch operation and the total absence 
of sticking, swelling, warping, shrink- 
ing or rattling. Fifty standard types 
and sizes permit a wide selection in 
harmony with an architectural design 
and assure a cost little, if any, more 
than the cost of ordinary windows. 

The New Fenestra Screen Casements 
now available, are an improvement of 

















outstanding merit. For the first time 
steel casements AND SCREENS afe sup- 
plied complete through one manufac- 
turer. You may close and lock or unlock 
and open any of these windows without 
once touching the screen—yet any 


Easily opem> 
ed without 
| touching the 
screens. 


Screens 
easily re- 
moved when 


desired. 





screen may be removed quickly and 
easily if desired. Patents and patents 
pending. 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
2277 East Grand Boulevard, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Please send me, without obligation : 


“Decorating with Casements,” booklet on 
window draperies, in color, prepared with the 
help of leading interior decorators. 


@ “Fenestra Screen Casements’’— descriptive 
seaflet giving details of improved screen case- 
ment windows. . 


fenestra 


steel casement windows 











The only time a home 
owner works up much 
interest in garden hose 
is when it behaves badly 
—develops kinks, or 
leaks. That is why 
Goodrich, by thinking 
a bit overtime on how 
to make a better garden 
hose, makes it unneces- 
forthe homeowner 


to think about it at all. 


The next time you stop in 
at your dealer’s, ask him 
about the Goodrich “water- 
cure process” —that makes 
Goodrich garden hose so 
unusually immune to the 
ailments of ordinary hose. 

























































Garden 


















What the Bureau of 


Standards Is 


Doing for the Home Builder 


[Continued from page 22] 


be given a very thoro mixing. Straight 
lime mortar, without any cement, should 
not be used in an 8-inch wall, except 
possibly for a 1-story house, because of 
its weakness under compression, slow- 
ness of set, and tendency to disintegrate 
under high temperatures. It may be 
used with thicker walls, however, if care 
is taken to prevent undue loads. 

It is necessary in warm weather to wet 
down brick thoroly just before it is laid, 
in order to insure a good bond with the 
mortar. In cold weather the reverse is 
true and the brick should be laid dry. 
When the weather is freezing, it is wise 
to warm up both 
bricks and mortar ~ 
before laying. 

In laying a wall of 
hollow tile or hol- 
low concrete blocks, 
the units should not 
be placed directly 
over one another 
but the joints should 
be separated, or 
broken, by at least 
3 inches in every 
course. When tile 
is laid vertically, 
the wall will have 
greater strength if 
some care is taken 
to see that the cross 
webs or interior di- 
visions of one course 
rest directly on 
those of the course 
below. Tile 6 inches 
instead of 8 inches 
may be used when 
there is to be a fac- 
ing of sawed or 
dressed stone, terra 
cotta, or brick, pro- 
vided there is a good 
bond between the 
facing and the wall. 
Wherever beams, 
joists, or concen- 
trated loads rest on 
hollow-tile or hol- 
low-block walls, 
there must be ade- 
quate bearing 
plates, or courses of 
solid tile, brick, or 
concrete. In the case 
of concrete houses 
for which concrete 
is poured in moldsor 
set up in precast 
units, walls should 





have to take. 


Homes and 


Moines. 


] 
“GREATEST HELP IN | 
PLANNING OUR HOME” | Now as to the 


ae OW to Finance the 
Better Home’ is the 
greatest help we have in plan- 
ning the building of our home. 
We hardly knew how to begin 
until we had read the book- 
let, and now we find ourselves 
referring to it almost daily.” 
The foregoing comment is the 
typical of the letters we are 
receiving from readers who 
wrote for copies of our 
let on home financing. If you 
| contemplate a home of your 
| own, now or later, you also 
| will want a copy of “How to 
Finance the Better Home,” 
| for it will be your most valu- 
| able source of reference in 
planning the steps you will 


Among many other things, 
“‘How to Finance the Better 
Home” tells how much you 
can afford to pay, relative to 
| your income, for a home; how 
| much cash is needed; how to 
figure the cost of your home; 
where to get the money; pre- 
cautions to take in buying 
property and in building; and 


so on. 

We shall be glad to send 
| you a copy of this booklet on 
receipt of 25 cents to cover 
the publication and mailing 
costs. Address Department 


K, The an ee constructed of two 


Dre Gdileen 


When there is an outside stucco surface, 
window sills should project at least an 
inch beyond it, and to prevent the pass- 
age of moisture, a sill of solid material 
—_ never extend all the way thru the 
wall. 

Brick or concrete piers used as sup- 
ports should be no higher than ten times 
their least diameter. Thus, if you need 
a pier 7 feet high in your cellar, its diam- 
eter must be at least 8.4 inches at the 
narrowest point. Hollow tile or con- 
crete blocks should never be used for 
supporting piers unless they are filled 
solid with concrete. Stone piers should 
not be used at all, 
because the stone is 
likely to split badly 


in case of fire. 


chimneys. Some 
saving Is made pos- 
sible with a brick, 
tile, or concrete 
house from the fact 
that part of an out- 
side wall canserveas 
one wall of the chim- 
ney. In this case 
two chimney 
walls that meet the 
L house wall must be 
" well bonded into it. 
Stone chimneys 
should be not less 
than 8 inches thick, 
and chimneys of 
concrete block or 
solid concrete, not 
less than 334 inches. 
Poured-concrete 
chimneys should be 
well reinforced both 
vertically and hori- 
zontally. Hollow 
tile should never be 
used for an inde- 
endent chimney, 
ut if the wall of 
the building is of 8- 
inch tile or larger, 
it may be used for 
one wall of the chim- 
ney. In that case, 8- 
inch tile should not 
be used for the oth- 
er chimney walls, 
but they may be 


layers of 4-inch tile 

laid with broken 
joints, or of 4 inches 
of solid brick. 





have a minimum — 
thickness of 6 
inches. If the concrete walls are hollow, 
the total thickness of material, exclusive 
of the hollow space, must total at least 6 
inches, and the two halves of the wall 
must be braced or tied together with 
some sort of noncorrodible bond, so that 
they become ineffect a single unit. In any 
concrete house there should be some rein- 
forcement over door and window open- 
ings and at corners, to prevent cracks 
due to stresses at these points. 


N ALL brick, hollow-tile, and con- 

crete houses, openings for doors and 
windows must have well-buttressed 
arches or lintels of masonry, or of metal 
supported at least 4 inches on the wall at 
each end. What amounts to a reinforced 
concrete lintel may be made by placing 
hollow tile end to end, putting reinforce- 
ment rods in the lower tier of cells, and 
filling up all the cells with concrete. 





All chimneys 
should have a fire- 
clay flue lining, tho this may be omitted 
in the case of chimneys with walls of 
solid brick 8 inches or more thick, or of 
solid concrete at least 6 inches thick. In 
any case, the interior of the chimney 
should present a perfectly smooth sur- 
face, with well-smoothed joints. Where 
two flues are placed in a chimney side by 
side, the joints in adjoining flue linings 
should come a good 7 inches apart. Chim- 
neys should extend at least 3 feet above 
flat roofs and two feet above the ridges 
of peaked roofs, and be properly capped. 


UR colonial forebears, often hard 

pressed for proper raw materials, 
sometimes made P wae of logs thickl 
smeared and plastered and chinked wit 
clay; and many a house went up in smoke 
when its chimney suddenly burst into 
flames. Our knowledge of fire prevention 
today dictates (Continued on page 66 
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City Services, Wherever You Live 


[Continued from page 17 | 


recharging of the generator. A newly 
introduced gas supply system is com- 
paratively cheap, and eliminates all need 
for care and attention. It is a good ex- 
ample of modern methods, because its 
development required not only the per- 
fecting of the apparatus, but also the set- 
ting up of a wide- 
spread system of 
service and sup- 
ply. Highly re- 
fined natural gas 
is used, which is 
compressed into 
cylinders holding 
the equivalent of 
5,000 cubic feet of 
city gas. An in- 
stallation of a steel 
cabinet incloses 
two cylinders, 
each connected to 
the piping leading 
to the range or 
other outlet. The 
cabinet, which is 
placed outdoors 
inconspicuously 
against the house, also contains a regu- 
lator that maintains a low but steady 
pressure. Any gas range is used; the only 
difference from that for.city gas is the 
smaller size of the opening into a burner, 
which is necessary lor the cutting down 
of the flow to compensate for the greater 
heating ability of the compressed gas. 
The use of this gas is not limited to cook- 
ing, for it can serve for the hot-water 
supply, ironer, gas-operated refrigerator, 
or other gas-burning appliance. 

The cabinet and range are purchased 
by the house owner and become his 
property, the cost being about $150. 
‘or a larger range or for one with an 
oven-heat regulator, this price, necessari- 
ly, is more, and to it must be added the 
cost of the masonry base for the cabinet 
and the laying of the piping. Of the two 
cylinders in the cabinet, only one is 
used at a time. When it is exhausted, a 
valve is turned to connect in the other, 
and the local distributor replaces the 
empty tank with a full one. The com- 
panies supplying the gas have filling 
stations in so many places that cylinders 
can usually be delivered by truck or by 
short shipment. No charge is made for 
the cylinders, the user paying only for 
the gas. The cost of a filled tank is about 
$15, which should cover the cooking 
needs of an average family for from two 
to three months. 


PEAKING generally, the cost of 

compressed gas is roughly twice that 
of city gas; but measured in terms of 
comfort and convenience, in freedom 
from the need for care and attention, and 
in the advantage of gas as a fuel, it is an 
expense that is well worthwhile. 

Far more electricity is required for 
apparatus that supplies heat than for a 
vacuum cleaner, an automatic refriger- 
ator, a washing machine, or anything 
else that runs with a motor, and while it 
is entirely practicable to operate a toast- 
er, a percolator, a nego | iron, and other 
small device from an electric plant for 
a single house, it is not usually possible 
to use a full-size electric range. In the 
operation of home electric plants, the 
gasoline or kerosene on which the engine 
runs is, in effect, converted into elec- 
tricity, which for cooking is turned into 
heat. When so much heat is needed, as in 
a range, it is more simply obtained by 
the direct burning of the fuel. One of the 
great improvements of recent years is in 





Lecce 





An oil-heated iron that works 
for several hours on one filling 





the use of gasoline, liquefied gas, and kero- 
sene for light and heat. Oil heaters for- 
merly worked with wicks and gave yellow 
flames that were sooty and required fre- 
quent cleaning, but modern heaters have 
no wicks, for the oil is converted into gas 
that burns with flames that are soilless 
and clear blue. 
The effect in light 
and in heat is the 
same as with city 
gas or compressed 
as in cylinders. 
‘heonlydifference 
is that while such 
gas lights the in- 
stant the valve is 
opened, the start- 
ing of an oil heat- 
er requires a space 
of about one min- 
ute. “ 
When used for 
lighting, the gas 
flame is directed 
against small bags, 
gelled mantles, 
t become in- 
candescent and then give brilliant illumi- 
nation. These lamps are portable, and 
work on gasoline, which is contained in 
a tank that forms the base. To light 
them, a part of the burner is heated by 
the burning of a match or two. This 
starts a flow of gas that continues as 
long as the lamp is lighted. The fuel is 
forced up to the burner by pressure from 
a few strokes of a built-in air pump, the 
action being similar to that of a ms 
er’s blow torch. 


HIS principle of converting oil into 
vapor and burning it as gas is now 
applied in many ways valuable in a 
household, and gives far more comfort 
and convenience than is possible when 
oil is burned with a wick. It is at its best 
with cooking-stoves, for as the burners 
are lighted only when they are needed 
and can be adjusted to give no more heat 
than is necessary, there is no overheating 
of the kitchen; moreover, the flame is so 
clear that utensils will not be soiled. The 
housewife thus works under greatly im- 
roved conditions, and as the only care 
is the filling of the tank and an occasional 
cleaning, she is relieved of her heaviest 
task—the care of a coal or a wood fire. 

A newer application of the wickless 
burner is to the hot-water supply of a 
house piped for running water. In the 
simplest form, the parts of a water 
heater are in a cylinder attached to the 
side of the supply tank, and the flame is 
lighted and put out by hand according to 
the need. This calls for forethought and 
planning, for the burner must be lighted 
a half hour or more before hot water is 
wanted, and someone must remember to 
put it out when the need has been filled. 
A recently introduced model is entirely 
automatic, the flame being controlled by 
the temperature of the water in the 
tank. The burner is built into the lower 
part of the tank, which is jacketed to 
retain heat. When hot water is drawn 
off and cold water enters, the burner 
lights and remains burning until the 
water in the tank has reached the de- 
sired temperature, when it goes out. Hot 
water is thus always at hand for imme- 
diate use at no more effort than the 
filling of the oil tank. 

Portable oil heaters with wick burners 
have long been used, but could be kept 
free from smell only by scrupulous clean- 
liness. In heaters with wickless burners 
the flame is directed against clay rods 




















































Products of QUALITY and Service! 





OUR sheet metal work is 

important. Time and ser- 
vice tests prove that Krysrone 
Copper Steel (alloyed with cop- 
per for rust-resistance) will last 
longest for Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, and, Roofing Tin Plates. 
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KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Galvanized 


Steel Sheets 


for Better Sheet Metal Work 


LOOK FOR APOLLO BELOW BRAND 


These sheets may cost a little more—but they 
are worth it, and are adapted to every purpose 
to which zinc coated sheets.are suitable. 


Apo._o-Keystone Galvanized embodies all the 
excellent qualities of the old Apollo brand, and 
in addition has a Keystone Rust-resisting Cop- 
per Steel alloy base. These sheets last longest 
for roofing and siding, spouting, and all exposed 
sheet metal work. Keystone quality also excels 
for tanks, culverts, flumes and all similar uses. 


& , For tin roofs for residences and public buildings, use 
{ Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates; clean, 
{ fireproof, durable and satisfactory. 

) This Company is the oldest and largest manufac- 
turer of a complete line of Black and Galvanized 
eects, Full Finished Sheets, Automobile Sheets, and 
Special Sheets for all known uses; also Tin and 
Terne Plates adapted to every requirement. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. Write for copies of 
our ROOFING Tin and ANTI-CORROSIVE 
METAL booklets; valuable to property owners. 










AmeRICAN SHEET AND TIN PLatTeE ComPANy 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation 
General Offices: Frick Building, 
.. a . so a % =A 3 
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Oak FLOORING is for youthful homes, 
for homes that mirror the alert, active 
happiness of young people. Hard and 
beautifully grained, oak is a cheery, 
open sunny flooring—for irrepres- 
sible good times. For sister and the 
boy friend ... for married folks... 
for friends in the evening... . Start 
the talking machine or turn on the 
radio, kick back the rugs, there it is 
—smooth and highly polished, always 
waiting for restless, laughing feet. 
And as years and decades pass by 
and as countless feet tread continu- 
ally upon it, oak will not show wear 
or become shabby like 
carpets and manufac- 
tured flooring substi- 
tutes. Oak mellows— 
slowly darkens, as the 


FMA 
wv 


Tuts MASTER TRADE-MARK is stamped 
on the under side of ail Oak Floor- 
ing produced by members of the 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of the United States. It is 
complete protection for you. Every 
piece is thoroughly inspected and ac- 
curately graded, insuring uniformly 
high quality. 


















TWIST THE DIALS... KICK BACK THE RUGS 
Floors of oak are ready for restless feet 


flooring matures, until it becomes a 
priceless heritage, beautiful, colored 
by age—like fine old furniture. 

So perfect and lasting is oak that 
it is the flooring used in the little 
square dance platforms of night clubs, 
in the large ballrooms of fashionable 
hotels, and in country clubs every- 
where. You can have this same sound, 
strong-hearted oak, in your own home, 
right over your present flooring, in- 
expensively. It will never need re- 
placing or repairing. And its original 
cost is frequently less than carpets 
and flooring substitutes . . . and 
but very little more than 
softer woods. Ask your 
architect, contractor, or 
retail lumber dealer for 
an estimate. 

Write for our free, in- 
formative booklet, “The 
Story of Oak.” Oak Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of the United 
States, 1266 Builders’ 
Building, Chicago. 


ca 


There is beauty and character in 
the natural grain of OAK that lesser 
materials can never hope to express. 
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that become white hot, and throw 
out more heat than the older type. 
The flame is controlled by a valve, 
and with ordinary care they are with- 
out smell or smoke. While they are 
portable, they can appropriately be 
set permanently in a fireplace. 

Another application of wickless 
burners is to laundry irons, which are 
evenly heated by an inside flame fed 
from a tank on the handle containing 
enough oil for about six hours’ con- 
tinuous work, The weight is no 
greater than that of an ordinary iron. 

Some of these devices work with 
kerosene, but more commonly the 
fuel is gasoline because of its greater 
volatility. As it is unsafe to handle 
kerosene and gasoline indoors, all 

rtable devices that use them should 
e filled outside of the house, and the 
tanks of cooking-stoves and other 
large heaters are often made detach- 
able so that they, too, can be filled 
without danger. in somé makes the 
tanks cannot be refnoyed, and while 
they can be filled in safety by {aking 
commonsense precautions, it is better 
in every way to fill them thru a pipe 
from a main tank outdoors. Copper 
»ipe is used, of a size no larger than 
eavy-wire, and so flexible that it can 
be led round corners to any part of 
the house. The stove tank usually 
has a fitting to which it can be con- 
nected. The outside tank, which may 
hold up to 15 gallons, is provided wit 
an air pump that will produce enough 
pressure to force the oil thru the pipe 
and to the stove tank. The tank can 
then be filled by the opening of a 
valve. This system should be used 
for all fixed apparatus: the cooking- 
stove, the hot-water heater, and per- 
manent room heaters. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: In an early issue, 
continuing this series of articles, 
Roger B. Whitman, the writer of this 
one, will discuss new thoughts in 
plumbing and heating. | 


Toast and Toasted 


Sandwiches 
[Continued from page 35 | 


20 or 25 minutes, or until the edges 
are slightly curled and the slices are 
evenly browned. Serve with or with- 
out butter. 

Another favorite is Cinnamon 
Toast. For variety, nutmeg may be 
used in the place of the cinnamon. A 
good proportion of sugar and spice 
is this: 1 teaspoonful of ground cinna- 
mon, or % teaspoonful of ground 
nutmeg, to 1 cupful of powdered 
sugar. The toast is made and then 
buttered generously. Then the mix- 
ture of sugar and spice is sprinkled 
on it. To prevent the formation of 
lumps, the sugar and spice may be 
sifted from a large salt er. 

In making toasted sandwiches, any 
desired sandwich filling may be u 
The slices of bread are put together 
in the customary manner. As in the 
making of any sandwich, it is econom- 
ical of time and better results may be 
obtained if the butter is creamed 
before it is spread on the bread. The 
best way to accomplish this is to use 
a mixing-bowl, first rinsing it with 
warm water. Add the butter and 
cover. After a few minutes, the but- 
ter is rubbed to a cream with a spoon. 
Then seasonings may be added to the 
butter to give it a zest that may be 
imparted to the sandwich. 
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A few drops of lemon juice add a 
leasing note, and a healthful one. 
arsley, chopped fine, is good, too, 
and it is something that the children 
may eat. This n, by the way, is a 
rich source of iron. In fact, it con- 
tains more of this valuable mineral 
element than does spinach, accordi 
to experiments conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Watercress, 
mineed, may be used. Some of the 
other materials that may be added 
to the butter are: horseradish, chili 
sauce, catsup, chopped green pepper, 
and cho olives. 

The browning of the sandwich 
heats it. The warmth of the toasted 
sandwich is one of its splendid fea- 
tures. It frequently supplies the one 
warm note that is so essential to sum- 
mer meals as well as all others, and it 
does this in a most appetizing man- 
ner. 

Directions for using the sandwich- 
tuasting machines are given by the 
manufacturers and need to be fol- 
lowed. These are so construeted that 
sandwiches of different thicknesses 
may be prepared in them. Here are 
some fillings that are seasonable now 
and good in toasted tomato sand- 
wiches. 

Toasted Tomato Sandwiches 

Butter the bread and lay on 1 slice 
of ripe tomato, cut lengthwise in thin 
slices. Over this, lay crisp strips of 
fresh, cooked bacon. Cover with - 
other slice of buttered bread; then 
toast. 

Toasted Salmon Sandwiches 

To 1 cupful of canned salmon from 
which the bones have been removed, 
add 1 tablespoonful of mayonnaise 
and 1 teaspoonful of minced onion. 
Spread between slices of buttered 
bread; then toast. Tuna fish may be 
substituted for the salmon. 

Toasted Carrot Sandwiches 

Put equal amounts of raw carrots 
and celery, or cabbage, thru a food 
chopper. Season with salt and mois- 
ten with mayonnaise. Spread be- 
tween buttered bread; then toast. 


Toasted Ham and Cheese 
Sandwiches 

Butter two slices of bread. On one, 
place a thin slice of boiled ham. On 
this, arrange a thin slice of any 
favorite cheese. American or Swiss 
cheese will be a good choice. If de- 
sired, spread a little prepared mus- 
tard on top of the cheese. Top with 
the other slice of bread; then toast. 


Toasted Chicken Sandwiches 

Butter slices of bread, and on half 
of them spread cooked chicken which 
has been seasoned and chopped or 
shredded. On top lay slices of firm, 
ripe tomatoes, cut lengthwise. Cover 
with a slice of buttered bread; then 
toast quickly. Parsley added to the 
butter used in making these toasted 
sandwiches improves the flavor. If 
~ oy > not — celery, 
cho e, or celery salt, may be 
all instead. 





[EDITOR'S NOTE: Is your home 
one in which groups gather for after- 
noons or oe of sociability? If 
so, then you will appreciate our new 
leaflet, No. BF-13, “Fillings for 
Toasted Sandwiches,”’ which includes 
a half dozen recipes for delicious fill- 
ings as well as a number of good sug- 

ons on how to manage the fe 

ing of the sandwiches. e shall be 

glad to send yeu a copy of this leaflet 

on receipt of a 2-cent stamp, which is 

to cover mailing costs. Address De- 
artment L, e Service B 

etter Homes andGardens, Des Moines. 
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This beautiful Detroit home is protected 
from temperature extremes with Masonite 
Owner: C. W. Harrah 
Contractor: Myles W. Standish 


«...and I must tell you all about 
these streak-proof ceilings” 


Enthusiastic over your new home, you just can’t help explaining 
how Masonite Insulating Lath protects walls and ceilings from un- 
sightly lath marks. It helps to preserve the beauty of charming 
interiors by eliminating the dingy streaks found on ordinary ceil- 
ings. At the same time it guards from extremes of heat and cold 
by providing a continuous protecting shield around each room. 


Masonite is used in both building and modernizing. It deadens 

sound between rooms or apartments. Used as structural insu- 

lation, it cuts down loss of heat through roof and walls, reduces 
heating plant costs, radically lowers fuel expense. 


Every home lover should read the interesting Masonite 
Booklet. It is free to those who appreciate endur- 
ing comfort, economy and beauty in the home. We 


suggest that you mail the coupon NOW. 







MASONITE CORPORATION 
111 West WashingtonSt., Chicago, Illinois 


Masonite. 


STRUCTURAL INSULATION - INSULATING LATH - PRESDWOOD 





Masonite Presdwood | ag 


‘ MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. 864 
—for breakfast nooks, paneling, | 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 


radio cabinets and toys 


Masonite Presdwood is an ideal material to use | 
around the home. It is a grainless wood board for | 
paneling and ing things. Presdwood has no 
splintering edges to hurt tiny fingers, does not 
crack or split. This attractive material is highly | Street........ 
or | 
| 
| 


| Please send me, free, the story of Masonite. 








resistant to moisture, can be left unpaint 
ven any finish. Carpenters apply it. Lumber 
ealers have or can get it for you. Check the cou- 
pon and get the Presdwood booklet. 


City State. 
C If interested in Masonite Presawood, check here. 
© 1929. M.C, 
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A grandmother says, “One grandchild, 4 years of age, who had taken a trip with his parents, spent many 





happy hours building roads of pasteboard, cities of blocks, and in going over the route with a toy automobile 


These Are Mothers’ Methods 


A Round Table for Relating Experiences in Child Training 


Grandmother’s Games 


children, and I find it very easy 
to amuse them, tho I do not have 
many real playthings. 

I paste leaves from old calendars on 
cardboard, then cut them out, and the 
children will play for hours with the 
figures and letters, becoming familiar 
with them and arranging them properly. 
The older ones do little sums with the 
figures and make short words with the 
letters. 

I also play a game which consists in 
seeing which child can name the most 
objects in a picture in a given time. 
Sometimes I cut up pictures which have 
been pasted on cardboard and let the 
children fit them together, like the ready- 
made puzzles. 

One grandchild, 4 years of age, who 
had taken a trip across the state with his 
parents, spent many happy hours build- 
ing roads of pasteboard and cities of 
blocks. Going over the same route with 
a toy automobile, he became familiar 
with town, county, and state geography, 
and also learned a good deal about sev- 
eral nearby states, lakes, and rivers. 

These games are very good pastimes for 
children. They not only serve as recrea- 
tion but they are also instructive. 

In these ways the children play quietly, 
are happy, and I am also.—Mrs. Harley 
Fallon, Peru, New York. 


] OFTEN care for my own grand- 





CONTRIBUTED BY MOTHERS 





Children enjoy telling stories with 
pictures cut from old magazines 


Picture Story Telling 


OR a warm afternoon, when children 

are tired of play, gather them to- 
gether on a shady porch, provide a pile of 
old magazines, pencils, a jar of paste, and 
as many good-sized sheets of white paper 
or cardboard as there are children. Give 
each child a sheet of paper and tell him 
he is to tell a story in pictures, using those 
he finds in the various magazines and 
pasting them in their proper order on his 
paper. If desired, mother may look over 
the finished work and award praise or a 
small prize. 

In a contest of this kind recently held 
at a child’s party, one of the smallest 
tots presented the best story. His story 
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consisted of a wee, little kitten, labeled 
“stray cat,’”’ then a little girl, a plan of 
a house, a bed (cut from the advertising 
section), and the last picture showed the 
kitten, cut from a magazine also, resting 
comfortably on the bed.—Mrs. L. M. 
Thornton, New York. 


Our Credit System 


ARLY in my career as a mother, I 
learned that forming right habits is 
the foundation of all work with children, 
and that to form these, there is no way 
but to see that the right thing is done 
over and over, with no backsliding. But 

I soon found that this is no easy task. 

The children would not do the right 
thing with one telling, but had to be fol- 
lowed up constantly. 

So, as I was desperately feeling the need 
of a way to develop initiative in the chil- 
dren, I was inspired by seeing how faith- 
fully the older ones carried out the items 
listed on their health charts, brought 
home from school. And so I thought, why 
not have a behavior chart on the same 
principle. A credit system that has been 
in use now for over five years was the 
result. The children love it, and altho it 
has not made them perfect, by any 
means, I feel it has accomplished the 
most with the least effort and friction 
that any method could. 

I keep a notebook—a pretty one—for 
each child, and at, (Continued on page 100 




















‘Your Children 7 a 

















___is their food safe °? 


You, as a conscientious mother, buy the best food for 
your children, prepare it with scrupulous care and cook 
it correctly. Yet, in spite of all, you may be giving your 
children food which is unwholzsome—even dangerous! 


For even the best food becomes unsafe to eat unless it 
is kept at the proper degree of cold, which medical 
authorities agree should be 50 degrees or less—always. 
Above that temperature, bacteria 
multiply, food spoils—it becomes 
a menace to health. 


There is only one way to be sure that 
your children’s food is fresh and 
healthful—correct refrigeration. There 
is one refrigerator that assures you of 
scientifically perfect refrigeration at 
all times—the General Electric. 
Faithfully, quietly, day and night, it 
maintains a temperature safely below 
the danger point—50 degrees. 


The General Electric is ideal for the 
home. Its simple mechanism which 





The price of this new all-steel refrigerator—the 


you never need to oil, is mounted on top of the cab- 
inet and hermetically sealed in a steel casing. It has 
a simple and accessible temperature control, makes a 
generous supply of ice cubes, creates no radio interfer- 
ence. It has the only all-steel, warp-proof cabinet— 
easily-cleaned, sanitary. 


Your dealer will be glad to explain the spaced pay- 
ment plan, which makes it so easy 
to own this faithful watchman of the 
family health. Let him help you 
select the model- you need. If there 
is not a dealer near you, write Electric 
Refrigeration Dept., General Electric 
Co., Hanna Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for booklet X-9. 


An unmatched record 


There are now more than 300,000 
homes enjoying the comfort and pro- 
tection of General Electric Refriger- 
ators—and not one of the owners has 
ever had to pay a single dollar for 


repairs or service. 


small-family model—is now 


$215,» 


AT THE 
ACTORY 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATOR 
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... will not overflow! 

















... and its low cost is a real 
surprise. Mail coupon 
today for full information. 


8 ares operation, protection against 
overflow, and remarkably low price 
... here are three important features of 
the T/N One Piece Water Closet. 


In addition, the T/N has no wall tank. 
It is built in one piece... of the finest 
two-fired vitreous china. In small bath- 
rooms, it can be installed in a corner 
or under a window. In appearance, it 
is modern and pleasing. Itiscompletely 
sanitary. And because of its mechanical 
simplicity, it is especially free from 
trouble. 

The T/N is the first really QUIET 
toilet to sell at low cost... $15 to $50 
less than other ‘‘quiet’’ toilets. Ask 
your plumber or architect about the 
T/N. Or, mail the cou- 


pon below for full in- Ul ie 6 


ormation, free. ——9 


UN 


ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 























W. A. CASE AND SON MFG. COMPANY, 
Dept. 109, 220 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me free descriptive literature on the 
T/N One Piece Water Closet. 


I am interested in (] NEW HOME (] REMODELING 


Nam 





Address 








Name of Plumber ae 











Gardened Church Grounds 


[Continued from page 28 | 


reviously mentioned. They should not 
9 grown on the same ground two years 
running. 

Scabiosa is another good annual for 
church flower gardens. We prefer them 
in white, scarlet, and the very dark 
shade of red. Snapdragons in various 
colors are grown, of which we prefer the 
ruby reds, canary yellows, and whites. 
Much use is made of candytuft. In zin- 
nias our favorites are in the solid colors— 
the reds, whites, and yellows. African 


marigolds furnish some rich yellow flow- 
ers, but some people object to their odor 
in bouquets. If one likes to have plenty 


of bright color in the home or churc 

garden, Portulacas should not be for- 
gotten. The double reds and yellows are 
our favorites. They should have. the 
sunniest. place in the garden. They toler- 
ate dry soil. Annual larkspurs and lupines 
and coreopsis look well in the flower gar- 
den and in the church vases. Annual 


chrysanthemums were grown in beds. 


last season, but they are too coarse for 
that purpose and henceforth will be kept 
in the background. 


—— beds of bright-colored tulips 
are always attractive. Narcissus and 
lilies sleep in our church flower beds, 
awaiting the call of spring. The gladiolus 
and canna are on vacation, not down 
South, but down cellar, and will go into 
the ground about the time some of our 
friends are returning from Florida. 

The delphinium is our favorite among 
the perennials. To them, when they are 
in bloom, come the hummingbirds— 
those tiny gorgeously colored fairy birds 
that seem like visitors from another 
world. There are also several varieties 
of foxgloves, iris, spirea, and peonies, Last 
autumn I set out a perennial flower bed 
as a memorial to a woman who was a 
great lover of flowers. For years she 
supplied the church with beautiful floral 
offerings. Her son and daughter were 
ple to transplant specimens of her 
choicest plants to this memorial garden. 

We like to plant some of the most fra- 

nt flowers close to the church build- 
ings so that their fragrance may be 
wafted to those who attend the church 
services.. A fragrance is nearly always 
associated in the mind with a memory. 
One wants the children and youth to be 
able to say in the years to come, “I 
never smell nicotiana or heliotrope, mig- 
nonette, or sweet alyssum, without think- 
ing of the old home church and what it 
has meant to me.” 


For edging plants, sweet alyssum is 
our first choice. We prefer the dwarf 
varieties—Tom Thumb, Little Gem, or 
snow-in-summer—for this purpose. Much 
use is also made of White Empress Can- 
dytuft for borders. Calendulas, lobelia, 
petunias, dwarf and climbing nastur- 
tiums are also grown in borders, Every 
year more use is made of Kochia (sum- 
mer-cypress). Sometimes they are grown 
in the border, spaced about 8 inches 
apart, and kept trimmed into a pretty 
little hedge. They are also tra nted 
into flower pots and tubs and used for 
decorations inside and outside the church. 

We procure vata from ae 
grocery stores and paint t green an 
white. In them are planted some of the 
finest Balcony Petunias, Verbenas, nas- 
turtiums, wandering-jew, and other flow- 
ers. These are placed on the stone steps 
in front of the church. 

This undertaking of beautifying our 
church grounds has made a great deal 
of extra work.for me during the growing 
season. I have been the church gardener 
in addition to doing my regular pastoral 
work. My hours of labor have been too 
long to be tolerated by any labor union; 
nevertheless it has been an enjoyable 
service. 


Landscape Materials For 
Northwest Churches 
NATT NOYES DODGE 


BS poem ” someone has said, “is 
the work of God: the Bible is the 
word of God.” 

Perhaps there is no more fitting tribute 
to mankind’s realization of this simple 
truth than his efforts toward the beauti- 
fication of church surroundings with 
natural plantings. Small lots and con- 
crete pavements of modern civilization 
offer no little resistance to such attempts 
in many of our cities, but sincere en- 
deavor is certain to produce results, even 
in the face of such obstacles. 

Nowhere thruout the country does 
Nature show a greater iriclination to- 
ward co-operating with landscaping ef- 
forts than in the Pacific Northwest. 
Year-round moderate temperatures and 
ideal moisture conditions combine to 
favor the luxuriant growth of all but the 
tropical and semitropical plants. This 
nearly perfect climate encourages the use 
of a great variety of planting materials, 
making for natural landscaping effects. 





” THE June issue of the azine 
we announced a contest in er 
. Some of the photo- 

phs have already been received, 

t if you did not see the announce- 
ment, there is still time before Sep- 
tember 10 to send in your entry. 

The prizes are: first prize, 
$25; second, $15; third, $10; fourth, 
$5; and five honorable mentions, each 
to receive a 2-year subscription to 
Better Homes and Gardens. 

Remember that your flower ar- 
rangement need not be elaborate, 
that it should be photographed 
clearly, and that the ae grey you 

must be accompanied by a de- 
scription of not more than 500 words. 
harming flower combinations are 





FLOWER-ARRANGEMENT CONTEST 


dependent upon the choice of the 
container, the use of just enough foli- 
age, and the care given to combining 
Ti petbateien of poet Manel Cait 
princi 

are but little different from design in 
a painting, a piece of music, or any 
4 apie 

o you in this contest, we have 
ME mm 5 a leaflet on flower arrange- 
ment. We shall be glad to mail you 
a copy of it if will send us your 
request and in a 2-cent stamp to 
cover mailing costs. Address rt- 
ment L, The Service Bureau, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. 


Dre Gaile 
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Of especial note is the prevalence of 
native and impo evergreens, both 
coniferous and broadleaved, which 
thrive in this region, providing the 
church with ever-verdant surround- 
ings, varied throughout the year by 
the seasonal blossoms of the flower- 
ing shrubs. 

Perhaps the traditions of Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers have influen 
modern preferences, but, be that as 
it may, ivy-covered walls seem to 
produce an atmosphere of restful 
reverence in keeping with the calm 
and quiet of the church. Because of 
its ability to cling to brick and stone 
without support, the Virginia Creeper 
(Ampelopsis engelmanni) is a favorite 
in this respect, as is also the Boston 
Ivy (Ampelopsis tricuspidata). 


R the church whose location is 
sufficiently fortunate to enable it 
to obtain a certain amount of se- 
clusion thru the presence of a hedge, 
the English Cherry-laurel (Laurocer- 
asus officinalis) makes a semi-formal 
evergreen screen well suited to the 
dignity of a house of worship. The 
various privets (Ligustrum) are also 
widely used for this purpose, and in 
locations where cramped quarters pro- 
hibit the space-taking habits of dees 
larger shrubs, the boxwood is ideal. 

In the selection of specimen shrubs 
and materials suitable for foundation 
plantings, much depends upon the 
architecture of the church building 
itself and the space which is available 
for beautification purposes. Of the 
berry-bearing shrubs, the Coton- 
easters, of which there are many 
types, are desirable, as are also the 
Pyracanthas or the Firethorn. These 
shrubs may be trained to grow close 
against the walls, and extend to a con- 
siderable height, making them espe- 
cially desirable for shady corners. Of 
the more bushy and graceful shrubs, 
the winter-blooming laurustinus (Vi- 
burnum tinus), the white-flowered 
spireas, the Weigelias, and the ever- 
green rhododendron (Washington’s 
state flower) are leaders in their class. 
Of the trees, the several kinds of cy- 
press and Thuya, including the arbor- 
vitae of holyland fame, are foremost 
among the conifers, the many varie- 
ties providing a specimen for every 
location, while the mountain-ash, soft 
or native maple, Laburnum, haw- 
thorn, Weeping Birch, and Weeping 
Willow furnish cooling shade for the 
spacious churchyard. Topping the 
hillside retaining wall, the winter- 
flowering Mediterranean and hybrid 
heathers are beautiful uprights, while 
the sprawling juniper (Juniperus 
chinensis caeuibindl and the trail- 
ing barberries, especially Berberis dar- 
wini, soften the harshness of cold 
concrete, 

For the less formal churches of the 
cottage type, a much wider range of 
choice permits the use of the blossom- 
bearing shrubs wearing brighter hues. 
Azaleas may bring their splashes of 
color to the more sombre evergreen 
groups, and rhododendrons reflect 
the rainbow hues of filtered sun- 
shine. 

Beds and borders of perennial and 
annual flowers do much toward put- 
ting the finishing touches on the proj- 
ect of church beautification, and, 
where space a pirhelte, they add much 
to the cheerful and tidy appearance 
of the grounds. However, no matter 
what the degree of landscaping, each 
plant and each shrub is an expression 
of the congregation’s desire to attune 
the place of worship to the plan of the 
Creator. 
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Tus MODERN 












PAINT ENAMEL 


Paerecrs iTS OWN 
BEAUTY ! 


EMEMBER your first white or light- 

tinted interior ? How proud of it 

you were— how determined it should 
always look beautifully immaculate. 

Then came dust... dirt... finger 
marks. Hours of scrubbing paint that 
stubbornly held dirt. The fine interior 
was fine no longer. It had proved help- 
less to protect itsel*. 

Barreled Sunlight changed all this. 
It brought to modern homes new ease 
of cleaning, combined with new beauty. 
For Barreled Sunlight is a distinctive 
paint enamel that seals itself against 
dirt. A damp cloth instantly removes 
smudges— without in any way injuring 
the finish itself. 

Barreled Sunlight has a handsome, 
rich depth of finish peculiar to itself, 
and is guaranteed to remain white 
longest. 

Extremely easy to apply, flowing 
freely from the brush and spreading 
evenly. It leaves no unsightly “laps” — 
no ugly brush marks! 

Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat. Sold in 
cans of all sizes and in large drums. 
Readily tinted auy shade with oil col- 
ors. Where more than one coat is re- 


BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


quired, use Barreled Sunlight Under- 
coat as the first coat. See coupon. 

Also ask your dealer or your painter 
about the new exterior paint, Outside 
Barreled Sunlight. Brilliantly, intense- 
ly white, velvet-smooth; richly lustrous. 
Lending new distinction to white- 
painted homes everywhere. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
35-S Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Branches: New York--Chicago— San 
Francisco. Distributors in all principal 
cities. More than 7500 retail dealers. 


































A pure, lustrous white— 
easily tinted any shade 


You can easily tint Barreled Sun- 
light exactly the shade of any color 
you want—to match any scheme of 
interior decoration. This intensely 
white, “all-oil” product 
blends readily with any 
good oil color, producing 
beautifully clear, lasting 
tints. 

Dealers carry handy 
tubes of Barreled Sunlight 
Tinting Colors. Quantities 
of five gallons or more are 
tinted to order at the fac- 
tory without extra charge. 





U. 8. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
35-8 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me: Check [ Information on the 
use of Interior Barreled ht. (Enclosed 
find 10¢ for sample can.) 

New booklet on Outside Barreled Sun- 
—“The Whitest White House in Town.” 














Bringing the Outdoors Into 
the Living-Room 
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/ ALL have a dream castle that 
is perfection to our imagination. 
Mr. A. 8. Buskirk of Indepen- 


dence, Ohio, has dreamed many lovely 
dreams that have come true, and one of 
these ideals was in his mind for many 
years before it took shape in solid brick 
and stone on a broad hillside overlooking 
the Cuyahoga River valley. 

I do not know when Mr. Buskirk first 
began to dream of this house where one 
lives with plants and flowers the year 
round. Probably it was long years ago 
when his hands were busy with mechani- 
cal things in a dusty shop and his mind 
was busy thinking of an outdoor place of 
his own where he could raise some plants 
and shrubs, and maybe have a little pond 
with some goldfish in it. This dream has 
developed into a nursery and landscape 
business beyond his rosiest hopes, and his 
ponds are lakes filled with unbelievable 
exotic fishes and floating with waterlilies 
and lotus. 

When he came to build his home, he 
wanted a part of it where he could bring 
the outdoors inside to live with during 
the winter. His architect was delighted 
and suggested several concerns that made 
just the sort of conservatories he needed. 
Mr. Buskirk shook his head and explained 
that he wanted a living-room with plants 
and flowers, not.a commercial greenhouse, 
for such he had at his nursery. 

Other architects pondered and perhaps 
thought Mr. Buskirk queer, or just a bit 
unreasonable in spite of his smiling eyes. 
However, Mr. Buskirk has always had a 
faith that dreams come true, so he drew 
his own plans, and the local contractor 
carried them out. Now everyone who 


enters this comfortable home has a feeling 
that it is a part of the gracious person- 
ality of Mr. Buskirk himself. The living- 
room, with wide windows and broad fire- 





Living With a Garden in an Extra 
Room of Beauty and Usefulness 


EUNICE MERTON 


place, is frank with hospitality. But one 
does not linger here, for he is drawn irre- 
sistibly down the length of the room to an 
indoor garden. There is no restraining 
wall or fence—just a step down from the 
living-room carpet to a stone-flagged area 
with a crystal-clear pool in which strange 
fishes trail about with long floating dra- 
peries like story-book ladies of old. 


STONE bench invites one to sit and 

absorb the calm of the green foliage 

all about, the sound of water trickling 

down over mossy stones to the pool makes 
restful music. 

Tliere are tall bamboos with leaves like 
the pale and narrow leaves of corn, and 
dracaenas with stripes of light and dark 
green, and wide-leaved caladiums that 
are as darkly glossy as green, silken vel- 
vet, and many more plants that add 
pleasing contrasts in this harmony of 
greens. 

Pots of African-violets and flame-col- 
ored cyclamen, primroses, and begonias 
bloom on the low stone ledge that forms 
the sills for the windows. 

Some of the plants are sorts one does 
not see commonly, and they have names 
prodigious and unpronounceable, but Mrs. 
Buskirk says they grow just as easily as 
the others. And there are many of the 
others: a veteran rubberplant like the 
one that used to stand in the bay window 
at grandmother’s; the spotted leopard 
plant; some long, graceful ferns; begonias; 
and a pair of sturdy boxwoods by the step. 

A warbler and his mate are building a 
nest in the monkeypuzzle tree that spreads 
its brances out and up like the corners of 
a Chinese pagoda. This is the warblers’ 
third attempt at home building, for as 
soon as they had the first downy nest half 
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Three steps down from the liv- 
ing-room, the planis laugh out 
of the windows at winter, birds 
of other climes sing, and water 
trickles into a fish-filled pool 





done, they took advantage of the Bus- 
kirks’ absence and transferred it bit by 
bit to the chandelier in the dining-room. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Buskirk were amused, 
but decided it was not a practical place 
for a nest, so the warblers cheerfully 
started over again in the monkeypuzzle 
tree. 

Mr. Buskirk says that the planning of 
this glass living-room was not so difficult 
—things never seem so after they are 
finished. The stone for the patterned floor 
and the 2-foot wall was cut from an old 
quarry on the place. Some care was taken 
in selecting the stones for their color, 
which varies from gray to warm tans. 
A spring from the hillside back of the 
house furnishes the water for the pool. 
There was the question of how to bring it 
in. Ornate fountains were considered, 
spouting jets and weilheads, but they did 
not quite fit in with the simplicity of the 
rest of the design. So again Mr. Buskirk 
put his deft hands to work and laid the 
stone in the wall above the pool himself. 
They are irregular, jutting out here, and 
in again, so that the water falls over them 
with a pleasant sound. 


INCE the completion of his unique 
living-room, many architects have 
come to Mr. Buskirk to ask permission 
to copy it. Mr. Buskirk’s blue eyes smile 
as he gives them the blueprints and tells 
them he wishes they would make all of 
their houses with glass living-rooms in 
them. He believes that people would 
live more happily and healthily if they 
lived with sunshine and plants and birds 
all of the time. 

Everyone has his inspirations, but it is 
not given to everyone to see them come 
true as Mr. Buskirk has seen his, and 
this dream is only one of those which 
have come true for him. 















ANONYMOUS 


but it changed her entire life 


Go back a few years in this New York wom- 
an’s life. j 

Think of ber not as she is today, a beauti- 
ful woman, married to an adoring man, and 
playing the charming hostess in her great 
Park Avenue home, » ter as she was before 
that anonymous letter came with its horrible 
accusation. 

True, she was lovely and charming then. 
But women avoided her. Men seldom called 
more than once. In the very years of ber 


prime, she found herself hopelessly out of 
Hi Sad utterly petce to account for it. 

Then, one morning she received that bleak 
white enve. with its anonymous enclosure 
—a national advertisement across which was 
written in bold masculine band “Wake up.” 


Amazed and humiliated, she read it again 
and again. Finally the shocking truth came 
home. That advertisement was true. It ap- 
plied to her. It had applied to her for years. 
That bint, brutal as it was, put ber on the 
right track. 


t e e 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the damning, 
unforgivable, social fault. It doesn’t announce 
its eye to its victims. Consequently it is 
the last thing gers suspect themselves of hav- 
ing—but it ought to be the first. 

For halitosis is a definite daily threat to all. 
And for very obvious reasons, physicians ex- 
plain. So slight a matter as a decaying tooth 
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may cause it. Or an abnormal condition of the 
gums. Or fermenting food particles skipped by 
the tooth brush. Or minor nose and throat in- 
fection. Or excesses of eating, drinking and 
smoking. 

Intelligent people recognize the risk and 
minimize it by the regular use of full strength 
Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle. 

Listerine quickly checks halitosis because 
Listerine is an effective antiseptic and germicide* 
which immediately strikes at the cause of odors. 
Furthermore, it is a powerful deodorant, capable 
of overcoming even the scent of onion and fish. 

Always keep Listerine handy. It is better to 
be safe than snubbed. Lambert Pharmacai Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

* ’ ’ , 


Full strength Listerine is so safe it may 
be used in any body cavity, yet so power- 
ful it kills even the stubborn B. Typhosus 
{typhoid} and Staphylococcus Aureus 
{pus} germs in 15 seconds. 
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THE NEW 
KELVINATOR Four 


The Record Price for Kelvinator 
) Quality and Reliability 





HOUSANDS of families for 
years have staunchly be- 
lieved that there is no equal 
for Kelvinator reliability and 
quality in automatic electric 





refrigeration. 








They have patiently waited 
until that reliability and quality 
would come to them at the 
most favorable price in Kelvin- 
ator history. 


Today their waiting is ended. 





The new Kelvinator Four is the 
first Kelvinator ever to be mar- —fraditional Kelvinator quality. The silent, reliable 

. . . . Kelvinatc hani. is located in cabinet Be 
keted at anything like its price. —pireciain interior. Hoary Parkerised furniture atee 
. “a a‘ cabinets, Proper cold maintained by automatic control. 
The new Kelvinator Four con- — A.omatic quick freezing of deaserts, ice cubes. A con- 


stant reservoir of cold minimizes operating periods and 
ers unprecedented benefits to ‘iining costs. Flerible rubber ice tray ejects ice cubes in 


nev a flash, Food capacity, including defrosting tray, 4.23 
health and economy upon every cad olnaat ele dat one 


home which adopts it. 


Food is kept at the scientifically correct cold of 40 to 50 degrees. It 
is better kept, therefore more appetizing, more healthful. Flavor is 
improved. Milk is kept pure and sweet. Greens are fresher, more 
crisp. Spoilage is eliminated and the family budget is conserved. 
All this with the ultimate degree of automatic control and operation. 
The unvarying range of cold is automatically maintained day in and 
day out, regardless of changing temperatures inside and outside the 
home. 


All Kelvinator dealers offer immediate installation on the basis you 
can afford, by means of Kelvinator’s attractive ReDisCo monthly 
budget plan. 
KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, ONT. 
KELVINATOR LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 












We Endorse the National Food Preservation Campaign For September 














What the Bureau of 
Standards Is Doing 


[Continued from page 54] 


that all woodwork should be kept 
away from chimneys and fireplaces, 
no matter how safe the thing looks. 

Smoke-pipes are among the most 
common breeders of fire, yet they 
need not be, with proper and simple 
precautions. Wherever a smoke-pipe 
enters a flue, care should be taken to 
provide a thimble of metal, fire-clay 
or concrete, securely set into the 
chimney wall with mortar; and every 
such flue oqeang should be at least 
18 inches below any combustible floor, 
ceiling, or joist, unless the latter is 

uately protected with some in- 
= ustible material 

It is A mistake to have ny oo 
one smoke-pipe ope a flue. The 
extra opening not ell theives with 
the draft, but if it is not used, there 
is constant danger that fire may spread 
thru it into a room when you least 
expect it. 

Garages are another common fire 
hazard in dwellings, especially since 
a= are often constructed without 

to adequate precautions. 
The Building Code Committee has 
made some definite and practical rec- 
ommendations in this connection. The 
floor of a garage attached to or under- 
neath a dwelling should be of concrete 
or some other material equally resist- 
ant to fire. Preferably, there should 
be no door connecting the garage with 
the dwelling or cellar; it is best to 
enter the from the outside. But 
if you must have an inside door, it 
should be of metal, of a standard 
proof, swinging, self-closing type with 
fire-resistive metal frame and a hard- 
ware, and without any glass. In case 
such a door connects with a cellar con- 
taining a furnace, the door-sill should 
be raised at least 1 foot off the floor, 
or else there should be a vestibule and 
two doors. Glazing in outside doors 
and windows of an attached or base- 
ment should be of wired glass. 

Walls and ceilings should be un- 
pieced and of such construction that 
they will withstand a fire-resistance 
test of one hour. One way of meeting 
this specification, so far as the ceiling 
is concerned, is to have the floor over 
the double, with asbestos floor- 
felt between the layers. Heavy metal 
lath should then S properly nailed 
and wired to the under side of the 
floor joists, bent down 6 inches, fast- 
ened along the wall on all sides, and 
covered with not less than % inch of 
Portland cement or gypsum plaster. 

Outside walls and partitions may be 
of brick, hollow tile, concrete blocks, 
or gypsum blocks 4 inches thick, or of 
reinforced concrete 3 inches thick. 
A less expensive outside wall, which 
meets the fire test, consists of metal 
lath attached to wooden studs spaced 
16 inches on centers, the lath on the 
outside plastered front and back with 
Portland-cement stucco, and that on 
the inside covered with Portland ce- 
ment or gypsum plaster 44-inch 
thick. Interior partitions may be 
similarly constructed of two layers of 
metal lath, nailed to each side of 
wooden studs and covered with 4% 
inch of Portland cement or gypsum 


plaster. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the sec- 
ond of a series of articles on what the 
Bureau of Standards is doing for the 
homemaker. A third will appear in a 
subsequent issue. } 
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The Basement 
Beautified 


[Continued from page 49} 


tent of the work involved goes little 
beyond the inclosing of furnace and 
bin, if coal heating is used. If oil or 
gas is used, inclosing the furnace is 
optional. ‘Then the stairs must be 
made easily negotiable, which few 
cellar stairs are. Also, extra electric 
lights doubtless will be installed, and 
if the beams are exposed the ceiling 
ought to be covered with plaster- 
board. Lastly, the walls and floor 
must be painted or otherwise treated 
to make the place attractive and 
easily kept clean. 

The second plan, that of dividing 
the basement into two or more rooms, 
is best suited when the space will be 
used for service.- Particularly is this 
true when a model laun or maid’s 
room is to be installed. Where coal 
heating is in use, the partitioning, be- 
sides acting to separate the rooms, 
must be made as dustproof as pos- 
sible. Also, if the space is to be used 
for a child’s playroom or living quar- 
ters for the maid, provision for heat- 
ing it should be made. This will en- 


tail the installation of a small radiator. - 


To get the most out of the space, 
the furnace should be placed in a 
corner, and the coal bin as close to it 
as seems practicable. In our case, 
while the furnace was placed incon- 
spicuously in one corner, the bin was 
so large that both together took up 
nearly one-third of the basement 
space. To derive full benefit from this 
space, & nter’s workbench was 
installed, and the tool closet was built 
right outside of the furnace-room 
door to prevent the dust’s penetrat- 
ing inside. 


AVING decided what to do with 
the furnace, the placement of 
partitions and doors should be deter- 
mined, and likewise that of addi- 
tional electric light and convenience 
outlets. In fact, so that nothing shall 
be omitted or forgotten, a list of the 
things to be done and in order of their 
doing can be made. For instance, the 
partitions, doors, and stairs should 
receive first consideration; then eiec- 
tric wiring, after which the work on 
the ceiling may be put down, and 
finally the walls and floor. 

This list will be valuable whether 
you intend to do the work yourself 
or have it done. If you intend to do it 
yourself, the information] will aid in 
measuring and ordering materials. If 
the work is to be given out, this infor- 
mation will enable contractors to fig- 
ure the job quickly and accurately. 

In many homes there will be a need 
for still another plan—a sort of com- 
bination large playroom and laundry. 
A neighbor of mine accomplished Just 
such a place. She carried it out in the 
plan of a back yard. Of course, she 

the advantage of oil neeting, but 

in a cellar large enough, it- might be 
accomplished even with coal heating. 
Rav the furnace behind a 
ttice-fence partition, a swinging 
te marking the entrance. Another 
ttice-fencing section was erected 
= the tu — washer, 

owi ust enough space to c 
on wor ete in comfort. The cone 
ing and the floor were done in a soft 
apple-green enamel, while the founda- 
tion walls were done in soft French- 
gray cold-water paint. To save energy 


[Continued On page 83] 
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Ash Can is 
not only 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
THE COPPER ALLOYED SHEET STEEL a. 



































By making home essentials of this 
better steel, and by using the most 
efficient processes throughout manu- 
facture, Wheeling gives homekeepers 
the benefit of a still higher standard 
of quality. 

Each article is made of COP-R-LOY, 
the Copper Alloyed Steel, then hand- 
dipped in pure molten zinc, thorough- 
ly reinforcing it against wear and rust, 
inside and out. 

This guarantees a quality never be- 
fore possible in metalware and is the 
reason you see these everyday essen- 
tials bearing the Wheeling Red Label 
everywhere you turn, and especially 
on display by the better dealers. Ask 
for Wheeling Metalware by name to WHEELING OVEN 
obtain such lasting quality and use- 
fulness. 


WHEELING CORRUGATIN 
COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Branches: NewYork Buffalo Chicago 
Philadelphia Kansas City 
St. Louis Richmond Chattanooga 
Minneapolis Des Moines Columbus, Ohio 


RUBBISH BURNER 


















Wheeling 


HIGHER IN QUALITY : NO INCREASE IN PRICES 
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Illustration from “The Story of Youth,” 
by Lothrop Stoddard, a book which is 
very readable and also very informative 


Books That Help the Teacher 


ACH of us has a different con- 
KE ception of the world we live 

in. Historically, geographi- 
cally, spiritually, it is one thing to 
you and another thing to me, and 
probably, if we only realized it, the books 
we read as children (and later, tho cer- 
tainly our early reading had the most to 
do with it) have been largely responsible 
for our varying ideas. And the books we 
did not read are responsible for the hazy 
notions we have of—well, South America, 
perhaps—or French history (can you get 
all the Louises straight? I cannot!)—or 
the Moorish invasion of Spain. 

As for me, I seem to think of history as 
an endless chain of events stretching 
steadily backward and finally 
losing itself in a gray mist that 
stands for that unknown quan- 
tity, the Beginning of Things. 
Here and there the chain is 
illuminated by a bright clear 
patch. I see the last days of 
Pompeii as Bulwer-Lytton de- 
scribed them tome. In another 
small bright spot, Horatius de- 
fends the famous bridge, and 
whether Macaulay was accu- 
raté or not does not matter, I 
can still thrill to the glowing 
lines: 


‘Shame on the false Etruscan 
Who lingers in his home 
When Porsena of Clusium 
Is on the march to Rome!” 


The Julius Caesar of my 
high-school days is nothing but 
a lay figure, a stuffed toga that 
means nothing at all, but 
Shakespeare and George Ber- 
nard Shaw have given me two 
Caesars, equally vivid! And 
Shaw’s Caesar makes me smile 
whenever I think of him. . . I 
see early England as the ro- 
mantic home of Ivanhoe— 
Scott may not have been a 
great novelist, but how real he 
made those days of tourna- 
ments and crusades! And 





How Outloud Reading at Home 
May Supplement Work at School 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 


Scotland was created for me by Rob Roy, 
Marmion, and Lady of the Lake, plus a 
later dose of Sentimental Tommy and A 
Window in Thrums, while my London is 
of course the London of Oliver Twist and 
the Boffins and Mr. Macawber; it is a 
London of fog and cold, of dark by-streets, 
of cosy, homely fires, of plum puddings, 
of delightfully grotesque characters. Yes, 
we learn what we learn with our imagina- 
tions and our emotions, not our intellects 
alone—and blessed is the mother or teach- 





From “The Oregon Trail,” by Francis Parkman. Here, surely, 
is a book that fires the imagination of children, and tells them 
the historical story of the development of our great Northwest 
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er who knows it. The older I grow, 

the more certain I become that one 

ought to crient a’ child early, to de- 

velop in him a sense of proportion, of 

his own place in the scheme of things, 
with a good, simple, readable world his- 
tory. It is for this reason that I am very 
fond of recommending V. M. Hillyer’s A 
Child’s History of the World (The Century 
Company, $3.50) or some other world 
history that is not too dull and compli- 
cated. 


\ HAT we want is that the child, while 
still very young, will get a sense of 
the passage of time, will see just what 
mankind has been “at” since it began to 
live on this planet, will see just 
what passions, desires, and 
spiritual urges have caused the 
race to push on to the present. 
For the present has its mean- 
ing only in relation to the past. 
Another very valuable book 
for mother and teacher (it is 
thru these books that the 
mother can be of incalculable 
assistance to the teacher) is 
This Earth We Live On, by 
Elizabeth W. Duval (Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, $3). The 
book is a “‘picture geography” 
(Percival C. Wharton is respon- 
sible for the pleasing illustra- 
tions in color), and is very well 
done, it seems to me. “When 
Mrs. Duval,” says the pub- 
lisher’s note, “in teaching her 
own child, came to the subject 
of geography, she found that 
she wanted to make her text- 
book—to show with color and 
variety and life a subject which 
she felt to be full of these 
things, but which the printed 
geographies often seemed to 
present in a dull and confused 
manner.” 

This book, taken in connec- 
tion with a good world history 
and a globe (this, too, I feei 
should be in every home), may 
be depended upon to give the 
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A SIMPLE 
HOME TEST 
that shows the 
superiority of In- 
sulite az a non- 
conductor of 
heat and cold. 
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The primary 
requisite of 
anyinsulationis 
its efficiency as 


A NON - CONDUCTOR 
OF HEAT AND COLD 


ROLE LO, CAS 


FULL % INCH THICK-MEANS 


MORE 


EFFICIENT 


O INSULATION 


THAN ORDINARY Ye INCH BOARDS 


Before building or remodeling 
make this simple test yourself- 


ODAY, insulation is accepted as a necessity for 

every modern home. ‘The important thing is 
choosing the one insulating board giving the most 
for your money. 


If you base your choice on facts, you will want Insu- 
lite. For Insulite—a full % inch thick-——by scien- 
tific laboratory tests is 12% 9% more efficient -insula- 
tion than ordinary 7/16 inch boards. 


You can prove this for yourself by making this 
simple test. Switch on your automatic electric iron. 
Place a cube of ice on a piece of Insulite and put it on 
the hot iron. With your watch, check the time re- 
quired for the heat to pass through the Insulite and 
melt the ice. 


Then, make the same test with other insvlating 
boards. Judge for yourself which gives you the 


Gnsulate with 


FULL 4 INCH THICK 


RESISTS 
COLD-HEAT-NOISE 












most insulation for your money. 


Insulite is an all-wood product, chemically treated 
to prevent deterioration. 


Superior tensile strength, compared to ordinary 
board insulators, is another advantage of Insulite. 
To use Insulite is genuine economy. Because it is 
in board form and is used as a plaster base and 
sheathing, it replaces non-insulating materials at a 
very small extra cost. - The large units cut labor 
costs—often 50%. ‘The extra insulation means 
additional fuel saving. 


Your architect and your lumber dealer can tell you 
the advantages of using Insulite. Better still, write - 


us for a copy of our free booklet, “Increasing Home 
Enjoyment,” and for a sample of Insulite to test for 
yourself. 





THE INSULITE COMPANY 
1214 Builders Exchange, Dept. 13 
MINNEAPOLIS - MINNESOTA 
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at Small Cost 


t= We Pay Transportation from All States. 


DERN women don’t throw away 

old carpets, rugs and clothing 

when they know this material will make 

lovely new Olson Duo-Velvety Rugs that 

rival the fine Axminsters and Wiltons. 

Customers write: ‘Prettiest rugs we ever 

had” ... “My husband admired my 
clever economy’’. . . “‘I saved $30.” 


F r Write for SAMPLES, and CATALOG 

ee (30 Model Rooms in Color) describing 
our scientific new Process that has helped a mil- 
lion women to save HALF on new rugs. 


Every rug is woven Seamless and Reversible with 
the same deep, close, firm wool nap on both sides 
to give double wear. Oriental, Two-tone, Modern 
istic, Oval and Hook designs, woven clear through. 
Any size in One Week. WE GUARANTEE to 
satisfy or pay for materials. (Our 55th Year.) 


OLSON RUG CO. 
Write Dept. E-27, Laflin St., Chicago 
Branches in New York, ’Frisco and other cities 


I Free Book 

















OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. E-27, Laflin St., ofe 
Chicago, Til. 

Please send FREE and . 
Samples. Trial Offer and New Flee 
NAME.,...... > eeeeee ee ee eee eeeeeeeeee 
Street (R.F.D.)... eeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eee 
City eee eee eee ee eee ee eee State eeeeee eevee | 




















child of 7 to 11 a real sense of this world 
as it actually is. This knowledge will be 
of incalculable value to him in his later 
reading, for, as bit by bit, great books 
make certain places and times more 
vivid to him than other places and times, 
he will never lose his feeling for the whole. 
I wish I had had these books in my early 
education, It is only with a wrenc 
that I force myself, even now, to realize 
when reading of Henry VIII and the 
earlier English le om that in their 
time England was not the dominating 
power of Europe. 


HEN I was young, English history 

was made vivid to me by Dickens’ 

now somewhat discredited A Child’s 

History of England, but of France, Spain, 

Germany, Italy, Russia, I was taught 

absolutely nothing. I have, of course, 

gpa up bits of their history since, but 

suppose I shall never quite feel Euro- 
pear history: as it really was. 

It-is only during thie past few years 
that we have learned to appreciate maps. 
Not only are they informative in a way 
that we need, but they are also extremely 
decorative. If you have young children, 
you ought by all means to own A Child’s 
Map of the Ancient World, by Alice 
York (The John Day Company, $1.50), 
to be looked at often in connection with 
history. I also feel that a great, lovely 
map of the world ought to be hanging 
somewhere in the house in plain sight. 
I should also have, if I were you, a map 
of the United States, and a separate map 
of my own state! I am also a great be- 
liever in dissected map games: a very 
little child soon learns to put together 
a map of Europe or a map of the United 
States and to call the various countries 
and states by name, and thereafter he 
never loses this knowledge. 

Here is a little list of old books— 
classics, most of them—that families 
would enjoy reading aloud. They serve 
to fix in the minds of school children 
certain historical periods that they ought 
to be acquainted with thru their imagina- 
tions. These books ought to be found in 
any public library. They are: Last 
Days of Pompeii, by Bulwer-Lytton; 
Ben Hur, by General Lew Wallace; 
Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, and Rob Roy, 
three by Sir Walter Scott; A Tale of Two 
Cities, by Charles Dickens; The House 
of Seven Gables, by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne; The Oregon Trail, by Francis 
Parkman; and The Last of the Mohicans, 
by James Fenimore Cooper. 

These books, with the gous excep 
tion of The Oregon Trail, which most boys 
adore, belong to the Victorian age of 
“long descriptions” which modern chil- 
dren resent as the children of thirty 
years ago did not, but if read aloud at 

ome by father or mother, they are 
likely to be appreciated and never 
forgotten. 

What do I think of later less im- 
portant historical novels? I think 
well of them. Even 
when mediocre they 


Story of Youth, by Lothrop Stoddard 
(Cosmopolitan, $2.50) is very readable 
and also informative. It (probably I 
have told you this before, but there is no 
harm in saying it again) pictures how 
children have lived thru the ages: Baby- 
lonians, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, 
Vikings, Crusaders, Roundheads, Cava- 
liers, pioneer Americans—how interest- 
ing it is! And incidentally, speaking of 
pioneer children, do not forget that two 
delightful books about colonial times 
are Child Life in Colonial Days and Home 
Life in Colonial Days (The Macmillan 
Company, each $2.50), both by Alice 
Morse Earle. 

A newer book that I icularly like 
and that I am sure would be eminently 
suitable for outloud reading at home 1s 
Golden Tales of Our America (Dodd, 
Mead and Company, $2.50), selected by 
May Lamberton Becker. ‘The inten- 
tion of the editor,” so she tells us in her 
introduction, “was not to provide one 
more anthology of ‘best American short 
stories,’ but to select, from stories of 
literary merit, such as might give to 
readers of today reliable and convincing 
reports from the past—sometimes the 
not-far-distant past—of American life 
and thought.” 

The authors include Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Dorothy Canfield, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Edard Eggleston, Ham- 
lin Garland, Bret Harte, Mary Austin, 
and others, and were chosen partly for 
their ability to make their impressions 
vivid, and partly for their special oppor- 
tunities for getting these impressions at 
first hand or on the best authority.” And 
if one wonder why Washington Irving is 
not among them—well, an anthology 
cannot completely satisfy everybody. 


[E- YOU have boys in your family (or 
if you have not), do not miss Man the 
Miracle Maker, by Hendrik Van Loon 
(Horace Liveright, $3.50). It is a vivid 
history of invention from the time of the 
first coat down. A teacher of our 
acquaintance wrote of the book: ‘‘Fresh- 
men in high school studying ancient 
history would love this—the prehistoric 
world seems so real.” We believe chil- 
dren even younger would love it, too. 
They would also love Van Loon’s funny, 
impressive illustrations. 

A rather remarkable history book for 
youngsters of grade-school age is The 
Fateway to American History, by Ran- 
dolph G. Adams (Little, Brown and 
Company, $3), which begins with 
the background of the earliest Ameri- 
can explorers and ends with the 
foundi of New Amsterdam, which 
eventually became New York City. 
It is easy and colorful reading, and 
should teach any child a great deal. 
Incidentally, a unique feature of it 
is its illustrations—old prints of the ex- 
ploring expeditions as imagined by ar- 

tists contemporary 
with the explorers. 





do make vivid cer- 
tain bits of history 


I am told that this 
book has a com- 


that children ought BOOKS FOR panion volume. by 
to St Ng 0 the THE CHILD — a author, 
smiled-at many- RE looki publis more re- 
you looking for a good : 
volumed Henty A book about any perticular cently, called Pil- 


does that. If any 
book arouses your 
interest in a dram- 
atic event, you are 
likely to read more 
about that event— 
it is alive to you. 
And once ware, ne : 
never “goes de 
on your hands.” 
Coming down to 
newer books, 





period or person—one to read 
aloud with your child or tc en- 
cou him to 
one that will help him in his 
school work? Please feel free it 
to consult Mrs. Le Cron on : 
this or any other li sub- 
Address Helen les 
Cron, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines. 


grims, Indians, and 
Patriots (Little, 
Brown and Com- 
oa , $3), but so 
ar I have not seen 
Do not forget 
that excellent Book 
of Indian Crafts and 
Indian Lore, by 
Julian Harris Salo- 
mon (Harper and 
Brothers, $3.50). 
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Among Ourselves 


[Continued from page 33] 


the edge of the garden are the shrubs 
and flowers. 

In the distance, is a row of un- 
dulating, taupe-colored foothills, with 
ever-changing lights and shadows.— 
Ida M. Durnin, Boise, Idaho. 


Frost Proof 


HE usual method of pinning news- 
pers over the plants was not en- 
tirely satisfactory, as a gust of wind 
was likely to blow them off, and be- 
sides one never felt sure but that Jack 
would get his iey fingers in thru some 
crack or opening in spite of the news- 
paper — So we made use of an 
idea suggested by that. new flexible 
‘lass which seems to fill so well a long- 
elt need. We*made a light wire 
frame the size of the window box and 
sewed (this glass can be sewed) the 
clear sheets to the frame, using very 
fine wire. The flowers were then as if 
in a glass case, and on cold days, the 
cover could be left-on and the ts 
seen to advantage. This would seem 
to be a suggestion for the protection 
of flower beds, too.—A. C. Tyndall, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


British Gardens 


NTINUING the discussion on 

the exclusiveness of English gar- 
dens, which has appeared in “Among 
Ourselves,”’ I asked a friend who had 
been abroad last summer what she 
discovered on that particular sub- 
ject, and she said that a great deal of 
their charm for her lay in the fact 
that, especially in the larger gardens, 
the colors were not all mixed up. The 
windows of English homes are usually 
of the casement type, coming way 
down to the floor and opening on ter- 
races, and if the flowers to be seen 
from one particular room are blue, 
then the draperies and decorations in 
that room harmonize with the flow- 
ers seen down that particular vista. 
And so on with each room.—Mrs. 
Ralph J. Oechsler, 6604 Maplewood 
Avenue, Sylvania, Ohio. 


Roses After Frost 


I WONDER if any of your readers 
would be interested in knowing 
how I have roses in blossom in the 
house long after frost has withered 
them in our garden. 

Cut the perfect buds, just before 
you —- — heaviest frosts; di 
the ends of the stems in melted parat. 
fin wax to the depth of an inch, then 
wrap the buds in wax paper and put 
them in a warm, dry place. In a few 
weeks, when roses are scarce, take a 
few of your buds, cut off the waxed 
ends and put them in water over- 
night. You will find the buds open 
almost as naturally as if grown on the 
bush, and it certainly is a pleasure to 
have roses from your own bushes 
blossoming in November.—Mrs. J. 
H. Marshall, 43 Warnock Street, 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: We are always 
pleased to receive letters or short 
articles from our readers for use in 
this department. Photographs ac- 


ren op ing such letters and articles 
should very clear and of glossy 
finish. ] 
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Sow cost 
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Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


Orme. now not to spend another 
long winter as a slave to your 
furnace. Do away with back-break- 
ing work and worry by taking ad- 
vantage of this special offer to in- 
stall Williams Dist-O-Matic heating 
in your home for only a small down 
payment. 


Do away with coal and ashes for- 
ever. Let Williams Dist-O-Matic 
automatically and economically 
fire your furnace. A thermostat — 


set to your preferred temperature. 


— automatically maintains even, 
healthful warmth in all rooms, at 
all times, in all weathers. 


Dist-O-Matic is built and backed 
by Williams—whose automatic oil 
burners are now heating more 
homes than any other make. Send 
the coupon below for information 
on this special installation offer 
—which is limited to average- 
sized homes. 




















A RADIO TREAT 


Tune your radio to WJZ and NBC chain stations at 10 o’clock 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time each Tuesday night. Friday 
nights at 8:30 Central Daylight Time tune in WGN, Chicago. 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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Play as s Ereparatian for Music Lessons 








“. . . little sprite 
dance with me! 

The sun is up,»the. wind is 
fre@ls ae na : 

Come*now ‘anid rip it, 

Romp and-skip, it, 

Earth is young and so are we. 

we afe a part of all, 

we two, 

For my glad burgeoning in 
you!” 


come 


—Tietjens. 


EARNING thru play is the new order 
in the child ‘world, and with the 


toy band, the rhythm game, the 
instrumental story, and mimetic play, 
music is proving the merits of the system. 
Thru such preparation the child goes to 
his first serious music lesson with his 
voice trained to follow the flow of simple 
melodies, his body trained to move to 
simple rhythms, his ears trained to dis- 
criminate between lengths and accents of 
tones, his mind trained to remember little 
tunes, his senses keen to catch contrast- 
ing phrases, and his imagination stimu- 
lated to find meanings in musical sen- 
tences. 

Ten minutes once or twice a day, of 
rhythmic games which any mother can 
play with her child, will make a good be- 
ginning. No technical musical knowledge 
is required, and no previous recreational 
training is necessary. What such training 
does demand is a spirit of play, a well- 
outlined plan, some degree of imagina- 
tion, a steadfast purpose, and a mother’s 
understanding of the child mind. 

Begin simply with Mother Goose. 
Many jingles are set to tunes which fairly 
coax for action. ‘“‘Ride a Cock Horse” 
wants only the equipment of a yardstick 
with string reins to set any young horse- 
man a-canter. The understanding mother 
“sells” the idea of the game by enjoying 
it herself before suggesting that young 
son or daughter try it. In her own mind, 
the yardstick has become a prancing 
pony. Astride it and holding the reins 
in each hand, she canters about the living- 
reom, singing as she goes. The normal 


child of 3 or 4 years will be laughing with 
mother when she finishes, and ready to 





FANNIE’ Re “BUCHANAN 


" “Many jingles ‘are set to tunes which fairly 
coax for action. “Ride a Cock Horse’ wants 


only the equipment of a yardstick withgetrings 
attached to set any young horseman a-canter” 


hs 


She shall have mu-sic where - ev- er she goes 


try the game. The first canter may be 
unsteady and unfhythmic; but mother 
makes no discouraging coniments nor too 
critical suggestions, -- Rather, she claims 
her turn at riding and. earefully listens to 
the music, suiting her steps to the accents 
of the song. If mother thinks she cannot 
sing, there is a phonograph record for 
this little ditty which, with other such 
action songs, has been carefully pitched 
and timed just right for the rider of any 
Cock Horse. 


HE GAME must not be allowed to 

become tiresome. The pony should 
be led tc his stable, behind the door, for 
a rest while the play is still fascinating. 
On succeeding days, several repetitions 
of the game will be necessary before the 
canter is rhythmic, but this is only the 
beginning, and nothing worth while is 
ever perfect at the first trial. Mimetic 
play with instrumental music should be 
developed along with the action song. 
Music used for this should have short and 
simple melodies with well-marked accents, 
and should always be softly and beauti- 
fully played. Loud or heavy music does 
not belong with tender years and ears. 
It should be kept for those that are 
mature. 

Because the mother or kindergarten 
teacher must be at liberty to play with 
the child, rhythm games to instrumental 
music develop best with the phonograph. 
There are plenty of records specially de- 
signed for this use. “Rhythms for Chil- 
dren’ and “Melodies for Children’ pro- 
vide a number of short, well-accented 
themes on the same disk, and all are ex- 
cerpts from beautiful compositions de- 


> 


Ride a Cockhorse To Ban- bury Cross 


Sée a fine la'-dy ! yp- On a while horse 


Rings on her fiers and ‘bells on her Toes 
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signed to build up an ac- 
quaintance with and am ap- 
preciation for the best. in 
music. One of the most use- 
ful of such records has parts 
from three Brahms waltzes 
which may be used for a 
swing, see-saw, picking flow- 
ers, apples, or any mimetic 
play which may be “made 
up” to fit a swaying waltz 
tune. On the reverse side are 
four tunes which, respectively, fit a run- 
ning, a jumping; a run-and-stamp, and 
a walking game. 

A* hammock game goes beautifully 
with the waltz tune No. 2 of this set. Be- 
fore beginning the game, mother sees 
that the phonograph is wound, the record 
in place, and teddybear or dolly at hand. 







E SHALL play hammock,” she says 

as she takes a pretty scarf, which 
may be a leftover strip of some soft ma- 
terial. 

Holding an end in each hand, she 
sways it back and forth in time to the 
music. Rhythmic movement, color, and 
music always attract attention, and so 
young Betty is certain to watch this 
game with interest. 

“Put dolly in for a swing” is the next 
suggestion which mother makes, holding 
the hammock down within reach of short 
arms. When dolly or teddybear, as the 
case may be, is safely in the improvised 
hammock, the game is repeated. Soon 
Betty takes one end of the scarf and 
swings the hammock with mother. She 
will probably hold the end up close to her 
body, her little arms tense, and there will 
be very little swaying at first trial, but 
mother sways her end and makes -the 
play so happy that gradually the arms 
relax, and eventually the rhythmic feeling 
is expressed unconsciously. 

This is one of the first and easiest 
games to play to music. It is one which 
two very young children like to play to- 
gether, and which they will quickly make 
rhythmic. If Bobby plays at swinging 
the teddybear, he may at first be a bit 
overzealous and swing too fast. This 





















Seek 
out the 


45 QUARE 
DEALER 


his lumber 







byes adoption of 4-Square Lumber by your home Lumber 
Dealer marks the beginning of a new and happier era for 
yourself and all others who buy and use Lumber. 

Buy 4-Square Lumber from the 4-Square Dealer and here 
is what you get— 

1. You get exactly the species and grade of Lumber you 
asked for, and paid for—species and grade are plainly 
marked on the 4-Square Label on every package—Weyer- 
haeuser’s guarantee stands behind the label. 

2. You get this 4-Square Lumber in packages—carefully 
protected; unmarred; clean, sightly and usable. 

3. You get a notable saving in labor cost, because each piece 


of 4-Square Lumber is trimmed exactly square at 
Z 





doing away with needless hand trim- 


) / 
SQUARE LUM 


Species and Grade are Marked and Guaranteed 
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The sign of 
CONFIDENCE 
identifies the 
4-SQUARE 
DEALER 











ming on the job. Here is certainty—in place of guess-work. 
Here is confidence in place of doubt. Here is responsible 


Guarantee in place of confusicn, “‘mistakes,’’ and loss. 
As architect, as contractor, as carpenter, as property 


owner, you will welcome 4-Square Lumber and the 4-Square 
Lumber Dealer. 


You will see in him the man who is out to build up his 
business on the basis of Quality and Service. The man to go 
to for your lumber requirements—and for all other building 
materials as well. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS, St. Paul, Minn. 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Distributors, Spokane, Washington. 
District Offices: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, Toledo, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, New York. 


ER 





TRIMMED SQUARE «ss PACKAGED... READY TO USE .s GUARANTEED 





Other achievements by WEWERHAEUSER for Industry and the Home 


NU-WOOD CRATING LUMBER 
Phe perfected all wood rigid supply of ideal 
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WOOD PARTS DOUGLAS FIR TIMBERS 


Heavy structural! timbers 
. available for 


Seclceniad 


sown 
through Panama 
















































PY PPIES lives are not made up altogether 
of joyful yelps and the ecstatic chewing 
up of hats and over-shoes. Puppies have their 
troubles. Indeed, every year thousands of 
them die for no better reason than that their 
owners didn’t know how to care for them. 
One of the most general ailments to which 
puppies are subject is Worms. All puppies 
should be wormed soon after weaning. For 
this purpose use Sergeant’s Puppy Worm 
Capsules, and for worms in older dogs, use 
Sergeant’s Sure Shot Capsules. 


It is an easy matter to find out how to care 
for dogs and how to treat their ailments. 


Famous Dog Book Free . . . 


We urge you to write for your free copy, < ~ 
Polk Miller’s Dog Book. in clear, every-da 
language it tells the symptoms of dog di. 
seases and the best treatments for each. 
There are interesting articles on how to feed, 
train and raise puppies and dogs. This book is 
revised yearly cad awe strictly up-to-date. 
It has been the guide for millions of dog own- 
ers and it has saved the lives of unnumbered 
thousands of valuable animals. It is free. 


Expert Advice Free . . . . 


Our expert veterinarian cared for the health 
of the dog teams of the Byrd Anarctic Ex- 
pedition before their departure. He will an- 
swer, without charge, questions about your 
dog’s health. Write fully. The By rd Antarc- 
tic Exposition is using Se rgeant’s Dog Medi- 
cines and Dog Food exclusively for their 
dogs. These same tested and reliable pro- 
ducts are sold by dealers everywhere. If 
you cannot obtain them, write us direct. 


eanee= Vail This Coupon!««<<=<= 


Polk Miller Products Cor 
1160 West Broad Street, ichmond, Va. 


Please send me Polk Miller’s Free Dog Book [[] 











| Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 


"A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT’ 


Sole Canadian Agents, Frev J. Wurrtow & Co., Toronto 











is much more difficult to regulate 
without the forbidding ‘‘don’t” than 
is the tenseness of movement. With 
an active child, it issometimes best to 
begin the hammock game without the 
scarf and to let the first make-believe 
hammock be mother’s hands, holding 
Bobby’s finger tips while the arms 
move from side to side to the sway of 
the tune. This gives the “feel’’ of the 
gentleness of the game. A sugges- 
tion that teddy-bear is going tosleep 
and wants to rock slowly will alse 
help, but suggestions must always be 
made in the language of the play 
which, for the time being, must be a 
reality for the mother just as it is for 
the child. 

A walking game is one which 
young children enjoy , and one which 
they gras quickly The “Air de 
Ballet” of this set of rhythms is a 
good walk-tune without the feeling 
of a march. The music moves more 
slowly at the close of the little tune, 
and thus it helps the game idea and 
develops attention and discrimination. 


HIS little tune wants to play 
with us,” the mother may suggest. 
“Let us listen and find if it wants us 
to run with it or to walk.”” When the 
music has played a little way, if the 


child does not listen thoughtfully, 


the mother may keep time with her 
hands up and down, up and down, as 
if stepping in place. Movement to 
music always catches a echild’s eye 
and helps the mind to follow the 
musie ideas Usually the child con- 
nects the movement of the hands 
with the idea of walking, and dis- 
covers that the little tune is ‘walking, 
too. The mother may nod her agree- 
ment, but rarely should there be 
talking while the music is playing. 
If the child does not catch the walk- 
ing rhythm, the mother may suggest, 

“Let your ‘hands walk with mine. 
When this has been done, if the child 
does not anticipate her, the mother 
may further suggest that they let 
their feet walk with the little tune. 

“The little tune said, ‘Walk and 
walk and walk and walk,’ says Moth- 
er, and she takes the hand of the 
child, and playfully, with slow, steady 
steps, she walks as she speaks. Then 
she plays the tune and continues the 
walking. The child may, of its own 
accord, notice that the music moves 
more slowly toward the end. If not, 
the mother may call attention to this 
by slowing her own steps to suit the 
music, at the same time turning 
toward the child to make a slow bow 
in time with the last tones, which one 
little listener declared said ‘‘as plain 
as words, ‘I must leave you now. 
Goodby!” The dramatization may 
be made more realistic if Bobby gets 
his cap and mother her hat and cape 
and they play they are walking in 
the park together. When the music 
says its ““goodby,”’ mother makes her 
bow and ‘Bopp lifts his cap, which 
he will eventu learn to do in time 
pe the music, met | they turn and walk 

posite directions. If the spirit 
of f play i is carried out in all this music 
training, the little tunes come to be 
regarded as real playfellows, and 
thus early they instate music as a 
part of the child’s world. 

Program or story music suited to 
the limited experience and vocabulary 
of the 4-year-old is not plentiful, yet 
even at this and at an earlier age a 
story helps to develop attention and 
create pleasure in music. Many of 
the short excerpts from “grownup” 
music lend themselves to childish 
fancies, and the story-telling parent 
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Do you apnngine 


to  gucetss : 









Do you feel ill at 
ease at guests using 
your bathroom? You 
have put out dainty saa © on The bath, 
the lavatory are spotless. What about 
the toilet, is it noticeably stained and 
discolored? Sani-Flush will make 
that immaculate too. 

Sani-Flush is so easy to use! Just 
sprinkle it in the bowl, following the 
directions on the can, and flush. The 
job is done. Pleasantly and thor- 
oughly. Sani-Flush cleans and Fi 
fies the entire toilet, even the hidden, 
unhealthful trap 

Use Sani-Flush frequently in sum- 
mer. It is harmless to plumbing. 
Keep a can on d all the time. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 25¢. In 
Canada, 35c. 


Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of Melo . . . a real water softener 
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A Rainbow Garden of Vaughan’s 
May-flowering Tulips for $2 


Since 1876 Vaughan'’s Seed Store has been 
one of the large¢t American importers of 
bulbs. Florists and private estate gardeners 
are our largest customers. The expert serv- 

ice which these professionals rely upon to in- 
sure quality and value, is available to you. 


Our Rainbow Garden of Tulips, postpaid to 
you for $2, includes 40 bulbs; five each of 8 
named varieties of May-flowering tulips, of 
the Darwin, Cottage and Breeder classes. 
A wonderful value. 


The Most Beautiful Bulb Catalog 
Our Fall Catalog, a ng Floweri Bulbs” ic 
ieee | this oe ores a in evlor, a ives com 

ustrate tulips, narcisei, Lit and Hi 
other falt bulbs, with deseriptions and cultural diree- 
tions. It is free on request. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
1° enicaae new VORR city 




















for Your FACE 


Kathryn preg, 6 5 Minute-e-Day Facial Ex- 
cles, y be crow’s feet, double 


and animation of youth. 
no lotions—no strape—no 


fal use. 
envelope. Write today! 


Setting-Up Exercises 


ercises, b hening flabby, re 





Sonia eer ye 
° 


Results Ps einfomcee 











IRIS 7° PEONIES 2: 


, 10c each. Phiox, 20,000, 1 =. 
Wea pee ae te 
NS ANESVILLE, wis. 


by = 
tern pl: 


Lan 
10/000, Ize each. m, 
Buy as Many as you Ex 
F.H.PALMITER & SON, 
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who will suit his sentence-narrative 
to a bit of music will be more than 
repaid for the mental effort in the 
added joy the story brings. Several 
of the special children’s records use 
bells, and these hold a peculiar in- 
terest for the tiny listener. The good 
old Christmas hymn, ‘“Adeste 
Fideles’’ (Oh Come All Ye Faithful) 
is so recorded, and the following 
story has helped tiny tots to keener 
enjoyment in listening to it: 


NCE upon a time on Christmas 

Eve, Jack and Jill hung up their 
stockings and went to bed.  ‘“‘Re- 
member,” Daddy told them, “Good 
st. Nicholas never comes until chil- 
dren are fast asleep.”’ Jack and Jill 
closed their eyes tight and were soon 
safe in dreamland. In the middle of 
the night some people came along 
the street singing Christmas son 
and playing Christmas music. Jac 


and Jill wakened and sat up in their - 


little beds. “Listen!” Jack said to 
Jill. “Listen!” Jill said to Jack. 
Then, all at once, right in with the 
street music, there came the sound 
of bells. The bells sounded far away. 
They sounded high in the air. Jack 
and Jill were sure they were the bells 
of Good St. Nicholas. Jack was sure 
the sleigh was coming, high up there 
over the housetops and the chimneys. 
Jill was sure that the bells said the 
names of the reindeers, ‘Dancer! 
Prancer! Comet!’’ she heard the bells 
chime. They sat very still, listening. 
When the music stopped, the bell 
stopped, too. “He is here at our 
housetop!”” Jack whispered to Jill. 
‘He has stooped for our stockings!” 
Jill whispered to Jack. Then they 
remembered what Daddy had told 
them. Down went two little heads 
into two soft pillows. Jack never 
peeped. Jill never peeped. In the 
morning! Such full stockings! “We 
heard St. Nicholas come,” Jack told 
Duddy. ‘“‘We heard his reindeer 
hells,’ Jill told Mother. 

As the story is finished, mother or 
father or sister, or whoever is telling 
it, says, ““Now you listen and you 
will hear the reindeer bells, too,” 
and the phonograph record is started. 

from such simple beginnings, 
progress is easily made to music 
games which unfold greater physical 
and mental powers for the child, at 
the same time establishing music as 
a happy recreation. The practice 
hour thus made ready will mean the 
child's eager effort to make his own 
musie measure up to his already well- 
developed taste. But finer still, such 
early training will create continuing 
desire for beauty in music, this “gift 
of the gods”’ which in our mechanical 
age is declared to be the ‘“‘most used 
—and most abused of all the arts.” 


Christmas Cards 


I take great pleasure both in giv- 
ing and receiving Christmas cards 
that are different. When my friends 
come to visit me in my garden, I al- 
ways urge them to let me take pic- 
tures with my very good camera. At 
Christmas time 1 mount these on 
white cards, write my Christmas 
greeting, and mail them to the various 

rsons whose pictures | have taken. 

‘hristmas. cards of this sort are less 
expensive than many beautiful but 
impersonal cards, and they bri 
back pleasant memories and a breat 
of summer-time in the midst of win- 
ter. Try this in your garden with 


our own friends.—Mrs. M. O. 
Foaaphiey: Watervliet, New York. 

















FAere’s thateevand improved 


~ Tontine Washable Window Shade 
recenlly develaped by dul!mt 





= * 


Accept test shade for your home... note coupon 


[in du Pont laboratories have developed 
a 


a new and greatly improved Tontine wash- 
window shade. A shade widely different 
from any other you have ever known. 

It presents advantages in beauty, durability 
and washability heretofore unknown. Intro- 
duced only a short time ago, it has already 
supplanted old-type shades in thousands of 
homes and buildings throughout the country. 

Use coupon below for test shade. Find out 
what this new du Pont development means 
to you. 

Lovely New Smoothness 
Heavier Weight—Greater Washability 
Due to a new finish, this new Tontine is much 
smoother than before. Thus it is far more 
beautiful, far easier to keep clean; for dust 
and dirt do not cling. 

Because the basic fabric is impregnated with 
a new maximum quantity of pyroxy/in, one of 
the most effective water and wear resisting 
finishes known to science, it is far heavier in 
weight which makes for greater washability 
and longer life. 


Rain Won't Harm Tontine 
Wash It . . . Scrub It 


Rain or dampness will not injure this new 
du Pont Tontine shade. Nor will it crack, 
pinhole, fray or fade. It is impregnated with 
the same basic substance as that which ac- 
counts for the beauty and durability of the 
famous du Pont Duco. Consider what this 
means. 

When it becomes soiled, scrub it with a 





a 
oe 








brush. Scrub it time and again. Use all the 
soap and water you like. You will not injure 
it Siem before a shade like this. Remember 
it is a du Pont product, and that means the 
utmost in quality and satisfaction. 


Comes Smartly Figured 
and in Plain Colors 


Tontine washable window shades come in a 
range of 6 lovely figured designs in widths 
up to 54 inches. You can get them also in 
alain colors up to 72 inches in width, and the 
popular corded effects up to 63 inches. For 
the best results—ask your dealer to mount 

our du Pont Tontine shades on the compah- 
ion product . . . Tontine Rollers. 


Accept Test Shade 


This special offer of a new Tontine washable 

i shade at $1.00 remains open only until 
December 1st, 1929. It is offered at $1.00 for 
introductory purposes only, and for this reason we 
can allow only one (not exceeding 40 inches in 
width) to a home. The retail price of Tontine 
washable window shades, depending on the length, 
width and accessories, is from $1.75 up. 


QUPOND 


86. u. 6. par. OFF 


TONTINE 


666. .6 Pat. ove. 


The Washable Window Shade 





Follow These Details 


<5 Meassire from tip to tip. nclaading metal prs. Use yard stick --3 


Measure width of shade you wish to replace with the Tontine 
test shade. Measure tip to tip, including metal pins at ends of 
roller (see diagram above). Measure also length of shade un- 
rolled. Specify which color is wanted: White, Cream, Ecru or 
Green. Fill out coupon fully. Pin $1.00 to coupon. 


(This offer clases December 1, 1929) 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
100 Du Poot Avenue, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Canadian subscribers enclose $1.50 and address coupon: 
Canadien lodustries, Limiced, Fabrikoid Division, 
New Toronto, Ontario, 

Herewith $1.00 pinned to coupon. Please scnd me complete 
Tontine shade... ... inches wide, tip to tip (cannot exceed 


40 inches), and........inches long (shade unrolled), 
White EruQh « Cram Greea () 


Name.... 
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A morning-glory vine 
seems to know exactly 
what it wants to do 





The Venus Flytrap, 
. an astonishing plant 
which catches insects 


Garden Magicians and Clowns 


Garden 
Acrobats 


OU might 
not think 
of your 


garden as a gymnasium or a circus ring, 
but expert climbers often exercise there 
and practice marvelous feats of daring 
all summer long. 

Did you ever watch a morning-glory 
performing on its tight-rope or clamber- 
ing up a tall pole? It always travels in 
the same direction. If you should take 
the tip of the vine from its support and 
coil it about the string or stick in the 
opposite direction, two or three hours 
afterward the plant performer will have 
unwound itself and started on its own 
sweet way again. A morning-glory vine 
seems to know exactly what it wants to 
do and does it. 

Some of the country cousins of the 
garden morning-glory, such as the hedge 
bindweed and the wild morning-glory, 
which can be found almost anywhere in 
the United States, hold records for speed 
as well as endurance in climbing. Twin- 
ing stems of these plants have been 
watched and found to make a complete 
circle in less than two hours. 

Many kinds of twining plants coil in 
the same direction as the morning-glory, 
but a few of them move in just the oppo- 
site way. Hops that are sometimes 
found growing on old fences along the 
roadsides and the Japanese hopvine 
planted in the garden are some of the 
acrobats that prefer to do their stunts 
contrary to the usual custom and cannot 
be taught to act othe*wise. 

Young twiners, as well as the more ex- 
perienced ones, are skillful performers in 
the air. They don’t even need a string 





Some of the Commonest Plants Are Both Wonderful and 
Delightful Because of the Tricks They Are Able to Do 


HAZEL HANKINSON 


or a stick to show what they can do. If 
you watch the free end of a young twin- 
ing plant and notice the position of the 
tip at different times of the day, you will 
find that it is turning about in a circle in 
the air. It is reaching out for something 
to take hold of, and it is remarkable how 
successful it usually is in at last finding 
a suitable support. 


HE English Ivy, the Poison Ivy, 

the Virginia Creeper, the Trumpet- 
vine, and several other plants are as 
dextrous as flies in walking on perpen- 
dicular walls, even upside down. Their 
little root-feet are supplied with queer 
disks by which they can attach them- 
selves firmly to different kinds of sur- 
faces. And, true to their rooty natures, 
they seek dark crannies and nooks on 
buildings, chinks in rough bark, or crev- 
ices in rock. Any one of these graceful 
plant athletes can scale a tall building or 
a cliff with enviable ease. 

The cucumbers, the melons, and the 
grapes with their delicate tendril fingers 
are always reaching out to grasp what- 
ever they can find to help them climb 
“hand over hand.’’ Those slender fingers 
curl tightly, and if you look at them 
closely, you will find that usually the 
older tendrils are curled in two different 
ways. It is a clever protection the plant 
has so that the tendrils will not twist 
themselves in two, as they might if they 
kept on coiling always in the same way. 
Perhaps it is something like playing a 
game in which you have to run round 
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in a circle; after 
awhile it is better 
to turn and run in 
the opposite direc- 
tion so that you 
will not get dizzy. 


Ic “Eats ’em Alive” 


THAT animals should eat plants day 

after day does not seem strange at all. 
But when, once in a while, a plant turns 
about and includes fresh meat in its diet, 
folks are astonished. 

There are a number of plants in differ- 
ent parts of the world that are not en- 
tirely satisfied with getting their food 
from the soil and the air. Pitcherplants 
and sidesaddles and sundews are some 
of the meat eaters. But Charles Darwin, 
a man who studied a great deal about 
plant life years ago, declared that there 
was one more remarkable than all the 
others. This plant is an American one 
that makes its real home in low swampy 
places in the Carolinas. Its name is the 
Venus Flytrap. 

The leaves of the Venus Flytrap form 
a rosette close to the ground. They are 
strange leaves, for the stems are flat and 
thick, and the blades are shaped some- 
thing like the two halves of a clam shell. 


OUND the edge of each half is a 

fringe of stiff teeth like those in a 
comb. All over the upper side of the leaf 
are many small hairs, and on each side 
of the midrib are three or more long 
jointed ones. Those long hairs are very 
sensitive, but if they are touched only 
once they do not seem to take much 
notice of it. If they are touched again 
immediately, however, the two halves of 
the leaf suddenly (Continued on page 82 
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Com FORT ? | never knew real comfort until 
/ got this MATTRESS and SPRING, says 
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Mrs, JOHN 
WANAMAKER 
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A Bep Ensemsie in Mrs. Wanamaker’s home, as attractive as it is comfortable! The 
marvelous Simmons Beautyrest Mattress—already in over 700,000 American homes— 
is amazingly resilient with strong, upstanding sides, Damask covers, choice of two pat- 
terns, six colors. Simmons Ace Box Spring matches Beautyrest in damask covering, 
integrity of construction, comfort, finish. Mahogany-finished Windsor Bed from 

















Simmons, No. 1590. 





Inside thé’ Beautyrest—the superior inner coil 
structure makes this mattress supreme! Hun- 
dreds of finely tempered coils closely packed in 
separate pockets extend to edges and are 
stitched firmly in place. Luxurious layers of 
upholstery cover coils, Damask covers in a 
choice of six colors and two designs. 





pees oi: Pie 3 hae | 
The Ace Open Coil Spring—sturdily 
constructed, low in price. Hundreds 
of closely placed coils insure mar- 
velous resiliency; special banded 
border protects sheets. 


& 
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HE HOME of Mrs. John Wanamaker 

III in Ardmore, an exclusive residen- 
tial suburb of Philadelphia, has the gracious 
air of mingled beauty and comfort typical 
of America’s finest homes. 


For this lovely bedroom, to match the 
sturdy dignity of her old Colonial pieces, 
Mrs. Wanamaker chose a quaint, mahog- 
any-finished Windsor Bed, No. 1590, from 
Simmons, and wisely fitted it with the mat- 
tress and spring which women everywhere 
are finding so much more comfortable. 


Of her Simmons Beautyrest Mattress 
and Ace Box Spring Mrs. Wanamaker 
says, “They’re simply matchless—such soft 
upholstery! And so attractive looking with 
their trim, upstanding sides. Their damask 
covers are the final touch of perfection.” 


After years of research the Simmons Com- 
pany has perfected this marvelous Beauty- 
rest Mattress with an inner coil construc- 
tion that is extraordinarily resilient, and 
permits perfect distribution of body weight. 





Mrs, Joun Wanamaker mt has all the 
qualities that make the woman of today so 
charming, so able; an informal cordiality of 
manner, keen judgment and the flair for 
affairs which characterize the famous family 
into which she married. 


Their Ace Box Spring, equally buoyant, 
boasts the same integrity of construction. 


In furniture and department stores, Simmons 
Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Ace Box Spring, 
$42.50; Ace Open Coil Spring, $19.75; Beds, 
$10.00 to $60.00; Windsor Beds, $12.00 to $25.00; 
Rocky Mountain Region and West, slightly 
higher. Look for the name “Simmons.” 


Senp 10¢ to the Simmons Company, Dept. 
A-7,666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IL, for 
“Bringing Beauty and Comfort to the Bed- 
room,” a book with photographs of bedrooms 
of distinguished women, and decorative ideas, 


© 1929, The Simmons Company 


SIMMONS 


World’s largest makers of 


BEDS : > 


SPRINGS 





MATTRESSES 












“Shining faced" 
schoolboys 


running water 


e 
<j in the home! 
Uy ve 
> Thousands of families beyond 
<= city water mains have been 
amazed to find how simple, 
a easy, and economical it is to 
have running water under 
pressure ... with a Fairbanks- 
Morse Home Water System. 

It ends “‘pump-and-carry”’ drudg- 
ery for the women. Promotes habits of 
cleanliness and self-respect on the part of 
the children whom mothercan more easily 
make spic-and-span and ready for school! 
Is a comfort, convenience and timesaver 
now indispensable to all the family. 

You, too, can enjoy running water... 
in your bathroom, 
kitchen, laundry and 
elsewhere indoors and 
out. Regardless of 
water supply or power 
required, there is an 
F-M Water System 
that will exactly meet 
your needs and at an 
extremely low cost. 
For instance, a com- 


plete F-M System can 
be bought for as little as 
$70. Think of it! Easy O l 
terms if desired. n y 
‘a a havea seemingly 
uficult water problem : : ocaniiiin 
consult with ourexperts. 210-gul capacity, Cans 
Our counsel is free and plete with motor for 60 
puts yes under no obli- ee 8t Seact cur- 
gation. seeyourdealer, rent.only$7 , cash f.o.b. 
Meanwhile send coupon poceaey. ane avenaaee 
for interesting booklet. T 










70 


This F-M electric water 








n l. per hour 
size at $100. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Home Water Systems 






Fairbanks- “Every Line 
orse a 
Products Leader” 








Fairbanks-Morse & Co., Dept. S-9, 
900 S. Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago. 

Send your FREE Home Water Servi 
Booklet and information about F.M Stemne 
Water Systems. 





eae a 
My source of water supply is: 

0 Lake 0 Spring (C2 Stream 

() DeepWell ([)Shallow Well [J Cistern 
Have you electricity? OYes [No 




















If the Baby Could Select His Own Parents 


[Continued from page 32 | 


rear our children so as to give them 
healthy minds as well as healthy bodies? 
How may we help them to be happy 
and successful? How may we avoid the 
mistakes laid so freely at the doors of 
parents? 

In taking a physical history, as every- 
one knows who has ever been to an up- 
to-date doctor, the physician begins 
with your birth, and questions you as to 
the circumstances attending it. 


E CANNOT get a complete pic- 

ture of your physical condition 
unless he knows whether your birth 
was normal or presented difficulties, 
and of what sort these were. 

In getting a picture of a child’s mental 
life, it is quite as necessary to go back, 
und the farther we can go back, the 
better chance we have of understanding 
the child. For now that we know how 
important to the child is the attitude of 
the parents, not only toward him but 
toward each other, we realize that we 
must see the home from the beginning 
in order to visualize what has been hap- 
pening to the child. 

For instance, ‘“Two things I shall never 
forgive my husband as long as I live,” 
says a friend of mine. “One is that he 
made me live with my mother-in-law, 
who was hateful to me; the other, that 
he left. me alone so much with her before 
Edward was born.”’ 

These parents are having rather serious 
trouble with their son, for which they 
hold him entirely to 
blame. Even the 


we must live the balance of our lives 
with a father!’’ and if the girl or the man 
we choose because of his hair or his 
financial ability turns out to be a sorry 
parent, our children will have to pay 
for our mistakes. 

If we could pretend for a minute, how- 
ever, that young people would pay any 
attention to this matter—and thus let 
us begin at the logical starting point for 
rearing healthy-minded children—what 
qualities should we tell them to look for 
in their mates? These would be as 
varied, naturally, as the kinds of people 
needed to make up this interesting world 
of ours. 

Just now, however, we are considering 
simply how to rear happy, wholesome 
children with healthy minds. And for 
them I think we may take as basic 
requirements an _ intelligent, healthy 
pair who love each other and who are 
willing to make any adjustments neces- 
sary for the good of their children. 


ND so these excellent people marry. 
Personally, I shall hope that they 
will not have babies immediately, unless 
for some very good reason, as in the case 
of persons of mature years who do not 
wish to postpone any longer the begin- 
ning of a family. 

For the ordinary couple, and especially 
if they are young, we should wish them 
to have a year or two or three to come 
to know each other, to adjust to each 
other, to have a free, happy time to- 
gether. It is also 
quite essential that 





mother sees no con- 
nection between her 
husband and_ the 
conduct of the boy. 
But consider this 
strong resentment 
on the part of the | 
young wife, this re- | 
bellion against her | 
entire environment; 
consider that this | 
was the beginning 
of continual friction 
and misunderstand- 
ing; consider that 
the child was born 
into a poisoned at- 
mosphere and has 
grown up in it— 
can he be blamed if 
his attitude toward 
his parents is not all 
they would wish? 
Before we can 
deal with the living 
child, therefore, is 
it not desirable to 
prepare before birth 
a home in which he 
can grow mentally 


healthy? 
dared, I 


lf I 
begin by 


should 
sugggsting that | 


the child? 


at this time? 





him? 


QUESTIONS FOR 
DISCUSSION 


UESTIONS for parents to 
ask themselves, or to 
used for discussion at the sec- 
ond monthly meeting of a 

mothers’ study group: 

1. What was the mother’s 
state of mind preceding the 
birth of her child? 

2. Did she receive care and 
sympathetic treatment at this in 
time, or did she feel that she 
was made to bear the heavy 
burden alone? 

3. What was the mother’s 
state of mind after the birth of 


4. Do you think that any 
attitudes of the child may be 
traced to attitudes in the home 


5. Has your child any phy- 
| sical disability coming 
the birth period? 

6. Has this physical condi- 
tion given him any unfortu- 
nate mental or character traits? 

7. If so, what have you done 
or what are you doing to help 


they shall learn to 
live within their 
means—a matter 
very much compli- 
cated by the early 
arrival of a baby 
and one that is very 
important to the 
happiness of a 
home. Mrs. Gil- 
breth, who has 
reared eleven chil- 
dren, even suggests 
her interesting 
book, “Living With 
Our Children,” that 
the young couple 
assess each other’s 
qualities from the 
point of view of 
their value to the 
home and the part- 
nership, as a means 
of bringing up to 
yar those that are 
ess desirable. 
Whatever meth- 
od is used, it is 
when the marriage 
is a going concern, 
when a basis of full 
understanding has 
been reached, when 
harmony has been 


from 








young people con- 
sider their prospec- 

tive husbands and wives in the light of 
their qualifications for parenthood. But 
they will not, so there’s no use talking 
about it. They will continue to marry 
because—well, I knew a young man 
who chose his wife because he loved the 
way the wind blew thru her hair. 

Nor are the young women any more 
foresighted. “His being a good father 
is the last trait I’d think about in a 
husband!” said one girl scornfully. 

“Ah, my dear,” observed an older 
woman, “we marry a man, and then find 


achieved, then it is 
that our couple is 
ready for successful parenthood. 
Another excellent reason for deferring 
progeny until there has been laid a solid 
foundation of understanding and sym- 
pathy is the mental and physical upset 
that accompanies pregnancy for many 
women. If this develops soon after 
marriage, it must be puzzling indeed to 
a young husband. But if the condition 
comes after several years of happy com- 
panionship have proved the wife’s real 
nature, then he can be in a much better 
position to sympathize and to help her. 
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That brings us to our next point in 
establishing the mental-health back- 
ground of the child—the mother's 
duty to have competent medical ad- 
vice from the very beginning of preg- 
nancy. While it is true, as I have 
said, that many women suffer much 
discomfort in pregnancy and can 
hardly be accountable if temporarily 
they lose their equilibrium, it is also 
true that medical science now has 
much to proffer the expectant moth- 
er. Nausea, to mention only one of 
the distressing manifestations, is be- 
ing largely controlled thru a regimen 
of proper diet, exercise, and rest. 

To realize the necessity to avail 
one’s self of this help, take the cases 
of two women, One is wretched and 
ill. She is unable to lead her normal 
life, and consequently, she feels 
abused. Her husband, seeing her fret- 
ful and unreasonable, makes. the situ- 
ation worse by ‘his lack of sympathy. 
Shé spends the period of pregnancy 
ina mood of resentment against prov- 
idence, maternity, and her husband. 
The other woman, under skillful 
medical care, feels scarcely any dis- 
comfort at all. She enjoys such exer- 
cise and amusements as please her. 
Instead of being upset, she has that 
radiant bloom of body and mind that 
accompanies normal motherhood. She 
and her husband draw closer and feel 
toward each other a greater tender- 
ness than ever before. 

Which woman would you want to 
have to take care of your baby after 
it is born, especially if you wish it to 
have a happy attitude toward life? 

A good physician will also be a 
safeguard against graver conditions 
or injury to mother or child at birth. 
Things of this sort have changed the 
course of many lives, and _ besides, 
your child should have his right to a 
straight, strong body. 

The next essential for the mental 
health of the expected baby is to 
provide the proper home for him. 
This, it seems to me, means, inescap- 
ablv, a house. There should be a 
separate room for the baby, and a 
porch where he can nap in the day- 
time. There should be a yard where, 
later, he can play and have his gar- 
den and his pets. 

Remembering always the impor- 
tance to the child of the mother’s 
physical and mental condition, let us 
take care also that the house is con- 
veniently arranged and furnished so 
that the mother will not be too tired 
to be sweet and patient. 

And finally, take into account that 
parenthood is a vocation in itself and 
study for it. To the great majority of 
parents, children are just as foreign 
as cub lions would be. You cannot 
raise children without knowing what 
children are like and how they should 
be handled, any more than you can 
raise chickens successfully without 
some study. Yet a hundred persons 
realize the need of study and expert 
help in livestock culture, where only 
one will look for it in handling chil- 
dren. 

The best course I know for the ex- 
pectant mother is to join a mothers’ 
study group as soon as she knows the 
baby is coming. We used to wait until 
the child was 2 or 3 and a fine crop 
of preventable problems had arisen. 
Now many wise mothers begin their 
study before they have had a chance 
to make any mistakes, and get their 
experience from the mistakes of other 
mothers rather than of their own. 

Dr. Blatz of Toronto, in his splen- 


[Continued to page 100] 
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The earliest and 
finest American homes 
were built of White Pine 
... and still stand 




















The Gay Manse, Suffield, Conn. Built of White Pine in 1742, 
and still standing 


Ir 1s a liberal education in architec- 
ture for a visitor to journey through 
the towns of New England. Dotted 
throughout the countryside are 
countless early and beautiful Ameri- 
can homes... . still standing staunch 
and firm against the weather, still 
imparting the charm only time- 
caressed things possess. , 
And it is the exception to see 
these homes erected of anything but 
White Pine.... This good wood, 
now known as Idaho White Pine, still 
grows abundantly in the Inland Em- 
pire of the great Northwest, as fine a 
lumber as nature has ever provided. 
Idaho White Pine is easy to work, 
soft-textured and even- 
grained. It takes paint with a 
satiny smooth finish that time 


will not mar, nor age crack and raise. 
And the low density cell structure 
of Idaho White Pine makes it a 
splendid, natural insulator against 
heat and cold. 

You may use Idaho White Pine 
for any purpose where a high-class 
finishing lumber is required. For all 
interior and exterior trim, for panel- 
ing work, for unusual carving and 
other exacting uses, Idaho White 
Pine will prove pre-eminently satis- 
factory. You can get it at your local 
lumber dealer’s marked with the 
Idaho White Pine trade-mark. 
Western Pine Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Oregon. 


p 


This trade-mark is imprinted on 

Idaho White Pine at the mills — and is 

a protection for home-owner, builder, 
architect and lumber dealer. 


daho 


GENUINE 


White Pine 


THE PINE WITHOUT A PEER 
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A sheltered nook of leaf-mold soil pro- 
tects his tuberous begonias, some of 
the loveliest of flowers for the shade 


ICTURE if yeu can a little sea- 

shore town built among the sand 

dunes, with here and there a 
gnarled pine struggling for existence. 
Most of the houses in it are absolutely 
without lawns or flowers, no matter how 
beautifully built and furnished. The town 
grows larger and straggles out in all direc- 
tions, but it lacks something—it lacks Nature, green lawns, 
the trees, flowers and the shrubbery that make a home out 
of a house. Such a place cannot attract the kind of people 
that it needs. That was the disappointing picture ten years 
ago of Seaside, Oregon, the western terminus of the historical 
old Oregon Trail. 

Today Seaside presents a very different picture. Sand dunes 
have melted away. There are flowers everywhere. The moist 
air and mild climate, with abundant winter rains, make it easy 
to grow them. The town-has awakened, and all because one 
man loved flowers, and not only wanted to grow them in his 
own yard, but wanted others to love and grow them. 

George Otten, like most lovers of flowers, is young in hopes 
and plans. His nearly seventy years have not dimmed his 
enthusiasm for more and better gardens. Ten years ago he 
retired from an active life as a landscape gardener and came to 
Seaside to live. He has nothing to sell, but every year he raises 
thousands of seedlings and gives them away. These little plants, 
both annual and perennial, have been largely responsible for 
making Seaside the flower-loving community it is today. 

Mr. Otten built a modest home on a double lot, and began to 
experiment with many varieties of flowers. When I visited him 
last summer, he had over 600 varieties of perennials and annuals 
in bloom. He has sent to many foreign countries for new varie- 
ties of seeds, and he has developed various strains himself. As 
he tested them he gave away the surplus to all who would come 
and get them. The janitor who cares for the high-school buildings 
caught the spirit of beauty of Mr. Otten’s flowers, and every 
year he plants a half a dozen large beds to beautify the school 
grounds. 

Not only has this man with his garden worked miracles in 
Seaside, but its effects have been felt in other towns. A garden 
club was started in Astoria, twenty miles up the coast, largely 
thru his efforts. Last year the flower show of this club, held in 
the latter part of August, was most delightful. Mr. Otten has 
lectured before this and several other clubs. 

Mr. Otten has always interested himself in the unusual 
and little-known flowers, in addition to growing the ordinary 
things in large quantities. One of the photographs shows 


George Otten’s Liberality Awakened Seaside, Oregon; 
Soon It Became the Mecca for Tourists 





He Has Given Away 


50,000 Plants 


b] 


ROMAINE B. WARE 


George Otten, the plants- 
man, plant breeder, traveler, 
and benefactor of gardens 


In his little greenhouse, 
thousands of plants are 
started éach year. Note the 
bottle atomizer, useful for 
watering flats of seedhngs 


him in his lathhouse, where he propagates some very 
beautiful tuberous begonias, with blooms almost as large as 
dinner plates. These he raises from seeds he has hybridized. 
He is endeavoring to develop a strain that will stand full sun- 
light without burning. 

He spent the whole of 1927 in Europe visiting gardens and 
seedsmen, looking for new and different things. Many of the 
new things he has this year have rarely been grown in this 
country. 


WHILE in Europe last year he became very much interested 
in what is known over there as “week-end” gardens. Many 
cities have these gardens. On the outskirts of Copenhagen there 
is one tract of 60 acres divided into plots 50 by 50 by 100, none 
larger, which may be leased for a term of ten years, with the 
privilege of renewal, for gardening purposes at a very nominal 
rate. No homes may be built on them, but cabins or shelters 
suitable for a week-end may be erected. These plots are leased 
to city people who have no chance to have a garden. 
George Otten is planning for greater things. He realizes 
the need of the Pacific Northwest for an arboretum, and he 
hopes to create sufficient interst to establish one. If his plans 
materialize, the Northwest will owe him a debt of gratitude. 
He is a man who has a vision of larger things, things that will 
make his city and state a better place in which to live. We 
need more men of this kind, and Mr. Otten’s activities will 
help to interest them. 


Better Homes and Garpens, September, 1929 
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lron Fireman 
makes 


UXULLOUS Comfort 
an Economy 


Luxurious comfort de- 
scends upon your home 
the very day you install 
the Iron Fireman. 
For immediately, this 
perfected mechanical servant 
is on the job—doing all the 
hard work of fire tending. 
Your Iron Fireman thermo- 
stat wakes up the furnace and 
starts theheat beforeyouwaken 
in themorning.All daylong the 
rooms are kept at precisely the 
temperature you like best. 
Andall you do is fill the hopper 
with coal occasionally. No 
wonder your friends envy you! 
Unless they have an Iron 
Fireman, your friends do not 
know half of the story... the 
wonderful half that saves you 
countless trips to the base- 
ment, gives you even heat, a 
clean furnace room... and 
actually saves you money. Here 
is luxury with economy, for the 





THEIRO 


Automatic 







i: Se 


Iron Fireman burns the small, 
less expensive sizes of coal, 
saving dollars in fuel bills. Iron 
Fireman's *’ Forced Underfiring’’ 
obtains the maximum heat 
from every ton of coal. All of 
the volatile gases are burned. 
Nothing is wasted as smoke. 

Absolutely safe, too! Thousands 
of home owners who before 
have hesitated about installing 
automatic heat, are now enjoy- 
ing daily the luxurious comfort 
Iron Fireman brings. 

It can be installed quickly 
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This is the same Iron Fireman which for years 
has been making such substantial fuel savings 
in industrial plants of all kinds. Now it is 
available for homes in a smart and efficient 
new model called the Iron Fireman De Luxe. 





in any kind of home furnace. 
Just get in touch with your 
local Iron Fireman organiza- 
tion. They will be glad to ex- 
amine your furnace and show 
you how to secure the greatest 
possible comfort at lowest cost. 
Literature free on request. Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland- 
Cleveland-St. Louis. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
m4 BH & G-9 

Iron Fireman Mre. Co., 
Portland, Oregon 

Send booklet, “Luxurious 
Automatic Coat Heatine Now 
an Economy,’’ which tells all about the Iron 
Fireman for homes. 








Name dion 





Address aul 


© 1929 1.F.m.co 





REMAN 


Coal Burner 
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ITA! 


MODERN 
WALLCOVERING 


is made in styles for 
every room inthe house. 


Sanitas colors and designs 
are not only beautiful to 
look at but this beauty 
endures. 


Made of cloth, with a clean- 
able surface, Sanitas does 
not fade, crack or tear. 


Before you decorate, ask 
your decorater to show you 
the complete line in the 
Sanitas Sample Book—see 
for yourself what a wide 
variety of styles this very 
practical wall covering 
offers you. 


Samples and literature 
on request 
The Standard Textile 
Products Co. 
Dept. 34, 


320 Broadway 
New York 
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Bulb 
Bargains 


8 Peonies — all different, 
labeled, strong 2 to 5 eye 
divisions $2.50 
15 Iris, all different, extra 
fine varieties. . — 00 
10 Columbine, mixed colors, 
Mrs. E | aren lamp 7p 00 
Y Delphiniums, Kelways 









aye orids, mixed OH 
dardy Phlox, all different, 
choice varieties . $1.00 
15 Grape Hyaci inths, “biue, 
arge bulbs............. $1.00 
12 Mertensig—Blue Bells. fine for shi ady plac RRC $1.00 
8 Lemon Lilies—Two varieties. . «+ $1.00 
10 Campanula, mixed. . $1.00 
10 Hollyhocks, mixed, fine doubles ° $1.00 
6 Lillium Superbum. Our wild meadow lily—fine $1.00 


3 Lilium Candidum. The white Madonna lily. 
4 Lillium Regal. New white trumpet lily 

10 Lillium Tigrinum—Splendens. Improved Tiger 1 lily 
9 Wood Lily—Trillium—fine for shady — es 


10 Hepatica—fine for shady places... ..........060.0+0+++-81.00 
15 Narcissus and Daffodils, mixed. eee ee $1.00 
6 Hardy Ferns. Large plante, fine for ‘shady places, . $1.00 


Large stock Tulips, Narcissus, Snowdrops and other plante at 
same low prices. 


Fi 






large pate You to pay postage or express. Any six 
ileetions for $5. Our color sheets of different plants and 
Catalogue sent omy ” We have FORTY acres of hardy plants. 


- ype PEONY GARDENS 
R. D. No Jamestown, N. 





VELEN LIUM ES UMW IARDENS, DEPLEMOUET, L727 








Garden Clowns and 
Magicians 
| Continued from page 76 | 


draw close together, and the teeth on 
the edges lock. If it is a fly or some 
other insect that has taken a notion 
to walk round on one of the hairs 
near the center, he finds himself a 
prisoner in a short time. The leaf has 
become a pair of Jaws, and the fly a 
juicy*morsel for the plant. 

When the leaf has absorbed as 
much of its meal as it can, the jaws 
open, and the plant is ready for more. 
The wings, the hairs, and the claws 
are never eaten, for plants are some- 
times as dainty as folks about their 
likes and dislikes. 

Altho the Venus Flytrap does not 
seem to offer especially tempting 
sweets to lure little insect creatures, 
the leaves have small glands of a 
bright red color which attract them 
and give out something which the air 
travelers like. Last summer in a town 
where there are so few flies that it 
hardly pays to put on screens, one of 
the plants caught five flies within a 
short time. 

A Venus Flytrap is not difficult to 
grow in a bed of moss or peat in a 
flower pot if it has plenty of sun- 
shine and moisture. if you can get a 
plant in some of the soil in which it 
was growing naturally, it is quite easy 
to make it live. It is a fase inating 
plant ‘‘pet,”’ and in many ways just 
as interesting as an animal pet. 


Plant Performers 


HERE are clowns and magicians 

and solo entertainers of all sorts 
among the plants if you look for 
them. Even some of the commonest 
among them are both wonderful and 
delightful because of the tricks they 
are able to do. 

Take the ordinary willows, for in- 
stance. Little branches broken off by 
ice or storm drift along the shores of 
lakes or streams. If they are caught 
and held by the bank, they readily 
take root and grow. And the odd part 
of it is that those twigs and shoots 
grow and thrive just as well standing 
on their heads in the soil as tho they 
were planted right side up with care! 

One of the Mexican byrophyllums 
which can often be seen in green- 
houses in the northern states grows 
a necklace for itself. Whenever a leaf 
of this plant falls in a moist place, a 
border of new plants starts all round 
the outside A my Imagine a leaf 
sending up fifteen or twenty tiny 
plants, each leaflet an exact copy of 
the grownup leaf, and miniature roots 
running out from the under side. 
And each wee bit of a plant is the 
beginning of a brand new byrophyl- 
lum as big as the mother plant. A 
shallow saucer of water will cause a 
leaf of this plant to perform quite as 
well as tho it fell on moists oil, which 
it often does in its native home. 

One of the begonias is ambitious 
in somewhat the same way as the 
astonishing Mexican plant. If a 
small portion of one of the leaves is 
placed in the soil under right condi- 
tions, a new plant will start from it. 
And so impatient is the plant to get 
itself multiplied that all over the 
growing stems and leaves new little 
plants crop out. It is an unusual and 
comical sight. 

Most plants that are seedless and 
those that bear few seeds also do 
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Just Mix with water and apply 
—that’s all there is to making 
cracked walls and ceilings like 
new‘with Rutland Patching 
Plaster. Anyone can do it in a 
few minutes. It makes a perfect 
patch. Lasts as long as the wall 
itself. At all paint, wall-paper and 
hardware stores. sure you get 
Rutland Patching Plaster, made 
by Rutland Fire Clay Co., Rut- 
land, Vermont. 


utland 


Patching 
Plaster 
FALL BULB 


t RE CATALOG 


THIS FREE BOOK TELLS YOU HOW! 
Sonderegger’s Big 1929 Fall Book is now 
offered to you FREE. It’s full of com- 
plete information about the pipciee 
and care of your favorite Fall Bulbs 
and Perennials. Tells when and where 
to plant. Shows how every home 
can be made beautiful. Write today 
and the book will be sent FREE 
and POST PAID. 
Senderegger Nurseries & Seed House 
104 Court Street 


IANT TULIPS 


Our own importations from Hol- 
land, these Giant Darwins are the 
aristocrats among tulips— big gor- 
geously colored flowers on tall strong 
stems, hy ae successfully anywhere. 




















Free. f gost card will 
Apa y Tat our Fall log, illus- 
grated n natural colors--describing 






5 rt crocus and o > 
balbeand plants--all sturdy gepend: 
tock, Send today-- 


“ISBELL SEED CoO, 
101 Mechanic St, Jackson, Mich. 








U S As 
The best of the old and new in 
Peonies and Iris. Our catalog 
mailed on " 
BRIDGETTE JANE GARDENS. 


Route 31 Lancaster, Ohio 


, September, 1929 


























unexpected things sometimes. When 
you buy a fresh pineapple during 
the summer season, you can find out 
for yourself this seedless plant’s 
peculiar feat. The top of the fruit 
with its sharp green blades can be 
carefully cut off and planted in a 
flower pot. If it is kept well watered 
it will soon begin to grow and spread 
out, putting out new sword leaves 
from the center. Even tho it never 
produces a pineapple, its cactuslike 
appearance makes it an attractive 
leat to keep in the house. 





The Basement 
Beautified 


[Continued from page 67 | 


and brushes because the wall was 
rough, a blower was used to apply the 
paint. Oil paint can also be applied 
this way, requiring only to be made of 
lighter consistency. The room is 
used mostly for large card and supper 
yarties and dancing. She has a num- 
~ of cleverly decorated card tables 
and enough wrought-iron bridge 
lamps to provide light for card play- 
ing. There are ceiling lights for other 
purposes. For dancing, however, she 
often uses the bridge lamps. Placing 
them in each corner of the room and 
tilting them upward toward the ceil- 
ing, she creates the effect of indirect 
lighting. The ceiling, like the floor, 
is painted green, tho in a lighter shade 
than the floor. 

When the stairs are dangerously 
pitched, it is best, and in the long 
run more satisfactory, to supply a 
brand new stairway, which is not very 
costly, and at the same time to pro- 
vide a substantial handrail. The 
stairs can then be painted the color 
of the floor, and to preserve the paint 
on them, and to make them safer, rub- 
ber treads may be laid and held in 
place with brass nosings. 

Electric wiring is important in fur- 
nishing adequate light, for there can 
be no comfort in an improperly 
lighted room. In a service basement, 
sufficient light should necessarily be 
provided to facilitate each task. 

In some cellars the damp walls may 
present difficulty, but they need not 
discourage one. If they are only 
slightly damp, and then only after a 
rain, a coat of waterproof paint may 
check it, but if the dampness is con- 
tinuous and severe, a layer of water- 
proof dressing made for the purpose 
may cure it. This is put on much like 
plaster and must be done expertly to 
insure success. 

The floor of the average cellar is 
nearly always concrete, and unless 
the space is to be used for a play- 
room for children or as living quarters 
for the maid, excellent results may 
be obtained by painting. A filler must 
first be used to close the pores of the 
concrete; then paint or enamel may 
be applied. 

For those who wish a more elabo- 
rate and expensive floor, there are 
various cork and rubber floor compo- 
sitions that are beautiful. Then, too, 
you may choose tile, near tile, and, 
of course, wood flooring. 

By thus making the cellar into a 
living portion of the house, it becomes 
a basement, and within its four walls 
are to be found the space possibilities 
of a mansion. As a service quarter or 
garage, it bestows comfort and con- 
venience, and as the playroom, it has 
the potentiality of a great influence 
for good. 
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AN AMAZING ROOFING— 








ASBESTOS 


SHINGLES 
BEAUTY 


DURABILITY, FIRE-PROOFNESS— ALL IN ONE! 


un 


An attractive Eternit roof, laid tn the 

American method, on the residence of Judge 

Frank A. Thompson, Ferguson, St. Louis 
County, Missouri. 


es @ 





ASBESTOS 
SHINGLES 


rt 





At Last, a perfect covering for the modern 
home—these attractive, durable, and fire- 
proof Eternit Asbestos Shingles ! 
Eternit Asbestos Shingles have made 
beauty practical for every roof. They 
come in warm, mellow colors—Emerald 
Green, Indian Red, Quarry Blue and 
Colonial Gray—absolutely guaranteed not 
to bloom or fade out. Pleasant shadow 
lines add to their architectural charm. 
Time and weather cannot harm them. 
Eternits are beautiful—and durable! 


Permanent protection against 
fire and weather 


A roof of Eternit Asbestos Shingles will 
never wear out. You need not fear rot- 
ting or deterioration. As long as your 
home stands, Eternits will protect you— 
even against sparks and flying embers. 
Eternits are absolutely fire-proof. 

Moreover, Eternits are not expensive. 
The three designs—American, Hexagonal, 
and the exclusive Eternit Horizontal — 
are reasonably priced, whether you choose 
them in guaranteed colors, or in the 
equally beautiful Autumn Bronze or 
Heatherblends (a combination of five 
special shades in the American method). 
If you are planning to build or reroof, 
ask your dealer about Eternits. 


Seen tt, we. 


9217 Riverview Drive, St. Louis, Missouri 
Philadelphia Jacksonville New Orleans Houston 
Makers of Eternit Big-? Corrugated Asbestos Sheets, 

and Eternit Asbestos Flat Sheets 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE HOME OWNER, EVERY ETERNIT 
SHINGLE IS TRADE-MARKED; EVERY ETERNIT ROOF IS REGISTERED 
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The Time-Teller of the Ages 


The Sundial Survives as the Most Natural Timepiece 





INCE first a creeping shadow 

roughly divided the day into a few 

parts for a race of men to whom 
hours, minutes, or seconds represented 
neither necessity nor convenience, time- 
telling by the sun has held a fascination 
that is denied its mechanical and less ro- 
mantic successors. 

“What a dead thing,” wrote Charles 
Lamb, “‘is a clock with its ponderous em- 
bowelments of lead and brass, compared 
with the simple, altar-like structure and 
silent heart-language of the old sundial.” 

Contrary to popular opinion, sundials 
did not fall into disuse with the advent of 
mechanical time-telling. Many of those 
which remain in Old World gardens and 
churches were erected for serious use long 
after the introduction of the more con- 
venient clocks. Today, altho they do not 
represent the necessity of their predeces- 
sors, sundials of modern and more accu- 
rate construction are to be found in many 
quiet places of the earth where “the shad- 
ow of God”’ continues to mark the sunny 
hours for those whose imagination refuses 
to be confined by the rush of life about 
them. 

How pleasant and restful is the change 
from the swirl of the road to the garden of 
today where this quaint time-teller of 
yesterday holds forth, smiling and su- 
preme as he symbolizes eternity! It would 
be difficult to imagine a Stuart or Eliza- 
bethan garden without its stately dial 
surrounded by equally placid beds of 
flowers and sweet-scented shrubs. 

Strange as it may seem to those unac- 


HARRY P. BRIDGE, JR. 


quainted with the subject, the actual 
work of dialing is a more or less compli- 
cated art, altho the principle of telling 
time by the sun is as old as mankind it- 
self, and thus apparently simple. Despite 
the fact that proficiency in this art may 
not compare with the degree of technical 
skill required in making or caring for 
present-day timekeepers, the dialer—if 
he may be so termed—had many things 
to consider and plenty of opportunity for 
exercising his inventive genius and origi- 
nality. The various types and kinds of 
“shadow clocks” bear conclusive proof to 
this point as well as multiplying the fasci- 
nation of the subject at hand. 

Primitive man undoubtedly divided 
the day according to his needs by watch- 
ing the advancing or receding shadow of 
a cliff or tree—or, as it is said of the 
Greeks, he may have measured his own 
shadow in order to be assured that his 
more important appointments were kept 
on time. 





HE earliest known sundials made use 

of a vertical gnomon and judged the 
time of day by the length of the shadow— 
an irregular device at its best, due to the 
fact that the resulting shadow was af- 
fected not only by the east and west mo- 
tion of the sun, but likewise by its north 
and south slant as Apollo charioted it 
across the heavens. 

Moreover, the entire scale of lengths 
of a shadow cast by a vertical pointer 
would vary thruout the year with the 
result that a twelve-inch shadow at mid- 
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morning would represent quite a different 
time the following day. Thus the ancient 
who relied on the promptings of Nature 
rather than on the sundial was likely to 
return home to find dinner stil] in the 
course of preparation because his cus- 
tom-martyred wife insisted on going by 
the attractive, but erratic, instrument 
which graced the courtyard. 


ATER dialers changed this by various 
means, one of the simplest of which 
was the expedient of having the gnomon 
lie parallel with the earth’s axis (pointing 
directly toward the north star). Even 
this method required extensive mathe- 
matical and astronomical knowledge in 
order that the dial might be placed prop- 
erly and the hour lines correctly engraved 
for different degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude. Thus, the work of dialing became 
an art of considerable importance among 
the ancients who, like the earlier indi- 
vidual watchmakers, took particular de- 
light in exercising their knowledge and 
skill in the production of bizarre and 
highly complicated timepieces. 

The sundial, of course, marks true time 
by measuring and dividing the actual 
length of the day, thus differing from 
clocks and watches which keep uniform 
time based on the average length of the 
day. Rarely is it exactly twenty-four 
hours from sunrise to sunrise altho this is 
the average thruout the year. Therefore, 
the sundial and mechanical timekeeper 
vary in results, the greatest difference 
coming in (Continued on page 109 
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“s FEEL AS THOUGH HALF THIS SILVER 


COST ME NOTHING 


) for oS got twice as. much for “"y money 


q ok :—This news is 


imply too good to keep! 

| have been told (in a nice, hus- 
lbandly way, of course!) that I wasn’t 
a shrewd buyer! 

But I made him admit (for once!) 
that I had done very well indeed! 
{nd thereby hangs a tale... 

Henry gave me thirty-five dol- 
lars and told me to get as much good 
silverware as I possibly could. (It 
sounded like a challenge!). 

Well, I window-shopped. . . thor- 
oughly and well. [searched faithfully 
and long.., trying to convert thirty- 
five dollars into a lot of silverware. 
It seemed that it couldn’t possibly 
be done! 

And patterns?... I looked at doz- 
ens!...butfound not one that struck 
my fancy. 

Until ... I found the new Princess 
pattern in Wm. Rogers & Son Silver- 
plate. Oh, Sue... it is simply ador- 
able! Wait till you see it! And just 
wait till I tell you how much I got 
of it... 

My dear... I got a 26-piece set-— 
6 teaspoons, 6 tablespoons, 6 knives 
and they have stainless steel blades), 
6 forks, a butter knife and a sugar 
shell... for only $17.00! Imag- 
ine it! That left me $18.00, and 
with this I got 6 extra teaspoons, 
6 butter spreaders (that cost only 
$4.401!), 6 salad forks (that were 
only $4.80!), 6 iced-teaspoons (for 
only $3.25!), a gravy ladle and a 
cold meat fork—everything I have 
always wanted! And to think—the 
set and all those extra pieces cost 
only as much as I thought I would 
have to pay for a 26-piece set alone! 

I actually got twice as much sil- 
ver as I had expected to get... 
and in a pattern I’m simply in love 
with! ... why I feel as though 
half of it cost me nothing! 


Nan 


Tue Green Gotp Tray — 26 pieces of ex- 
quisite silverware — 6 teaspoons, 6 dinner 
knives (stainless steel), 6 forks, 6 table- 
spoons, 1 butter knife and 1 sugar shell - 
and the set complete in a beautiful and 
useful tray, is only $17.001 


Joyously, 
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DEAR READER: This is a true 
story (every single word of it!)— 
your dollars will actually do double 
duty when you buy Wm. Rogers & 
Son Silverplate ! 

And to prove it.... 

First, compare the beauty of this 
exquisite silverware with any you 
have ever seen... 

Mind you, every piece of it is 
heavily plated with pure silver— 
all the most-used forks and spoons 
have an extra thickness of silver- 
plate where the most wear comes— 
to give you years and years of extra 
service! 

Then . . . just compare its prices 
with your own ideas of what such 
fine silverware should cost . . 

And you will find that you can 
have twice as much of it—twice as 
much as ever you thought your 
dollars could buy! 

And the patterns. You'll adore 
them! 

There are three of them—three 
patterns that are as stunning, as 
charmingly beautiful as any you 
ever dreamed about! 

Triumph is one—a pattern your 
good taste will approve—and one 
your guests will admire! 

Mayfair is another —delicate, 
conservative, dainty—charming in 
its motif! 

And there’s the new pattern— 
Princess! A simply gorgeous crea- 
tion... the most successful (yes, 
outstandingly successful!) pattern 
of the year! 

See them... at your silver 
dealer’s. You will find them in a 
grand array of sets and prices— 
and you'll find them in 26-piece sets 
for as little as $13.50. Think of it! 

Why, you need not £0 without 
fine silverware a single day longer! 
But just one wee word of caution 

. . When you go to see these pat- 


terns, remember... 


Don't say Rogers —Say 
Wm. Rogers & Son! 


Won't you write for a “Portfolio of Silver- 
ware Patterns” ?...it shows the many sets 
and patterns in Wm. Rogers & Son Silver- 
plate. We'll gladly send you a copy, free. 
Just write to Wm. Rocerns & Son, Dept. 
B.-9, Meriden, Conn, 
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The Fine Window Screens 
‘ou Can Buy 


‘ROLSCREENS 


are built in with the windows 





Mlustrated 


Rolscreen they roll up and down 
booklet sent eliminating fall storing and rebanging 
on request. 


The trade-mark Roéscreens 


identifies the genuine Rolscreens 
— carrying the important fea- 
tures essential to superior rolling 
window screens. Workmanship 
and quality are the finest. 
Eventually you will want to 
forget your window screening 
‘A section —_ problems for all time by instal- 
through guide . 
showing lug insel- ling Rolscreens. 


vedge of screen 
wire which pre- 
vents screen from 
sagging. A “non- 
sagging” feature 
found only in 
Rolscreens, 


otter than Coal 
te and no dirt 
f Neto ze away forever with the drud- 





ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
283 Main Street, Pella, lowa 


gery of wood or coal. The most 

simple and economical invention 

on the market is now giving 

perfect satisfaction to enthusiastic users 
everywhere. 


Burns 96% Air—4% Cheap Oil 


The International Oil Burner fits in the 
fire box of any range, stove or 
installed in a few minutes, No noisy motor 
or complicated parts. 


Costs Only a Few Dollars 


Heats just as well as higher priced oil 
burners without electricity or gas. Simply 
turo one valve and you have all the heat 
you want. Cleaner and better for heatin; 
and cooking. Approved by Nation 

Underwriters’ Laboratories and engineers 
everywhere. Over 100,000 in use. 


30 Days FREE Trial Offer 


Try this wonderful burner ri ae in your own 
aoe at our risk. Act quickly ond pot ous our 

ial low introductory price. 

lute money-back guarantee. Write at 
Listen in on cor Ghee for free booklet on Sn home heating and 
Radio Programs tree burner — ao wanted. 
Soe ee ee wwennnee aman Conpen- een ewenceccecence 

INTERNA ONAL: HEATING —- 
3808 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo., De; S2 

Send your free booklet and free details on home eating 
for stove (1) furnace (). Also free burner offer. 





al eCheck if interested in meking money as an Intere 
national representative with protected territory. 















Serve It In Colored 
Glassware 


|Continued from page 36 | 


Caramelita 


Place 1 can of condensed milk in a 
saucepan of water, and boil it for 2 
hours. When cool enough to handle, 
open the can, and divide the contents 
in tall glasses. Chill, and just before 
serving, top it with unsweetened 
whipped cream. 


ISGUISING a dessert’s healthful 
quality by serving it in an attrac- 
tive piece of glassware is a trick worth 
knowing. When it is thus served, one 
never tires of the healthful cut-up 
fruit mixtures that are so suitable for 
any occasion. A baked apple stuffed 
in some unusual fashion with a mix- 
ture of figs and nuts and dates cut 
up, and with cocoanut, seems to 
taste better when served in a pretty 
glass. Then there’s Ambrosia, made 
of quartered oranges mixed with 
shredded cocoanut—a rare treat in 
amethyst or pale-green glass. Cer- 
iainly Charlotte Russe of lady fingers 
and custards and the gelatine des- 
serts appear in a new light when we 
see them in the modern colored glass 
environment. And Rice Dainty be- 
lies its healthfulness when it appears 
in a.tall glass. 
Rice Dainty 
% cupful of cooked rice 
% cupful of fruit, equal parts of diced 
pineapple, bananas, and dates 

% cupful of powdered sugar 

% eupful of whipping cream 

Few grains of salt 

Notice how easy this 34 rule is to 
remember. Mix the rice, fruit, sugar, 
and salt. Whip the cream and fold it 
into the mixture. 

What is a torte but a souffle gradu- 
ated into the dessert class? Here is 
one worth trying: 

Date Torte 
2 eggs 
1 cupful of dates, cut up 
1 cupful of nuts 
4 tablespoonfuls of flour 

Beat the whites and yolks of the 
eggs separately. If you wish you may 
add 4 tablespoonfuls of water to the 
egg whites, when beaten, in order to 
make them less dry. Mix the ingre- 
dients, and fold the whites in last. 
Bake in a buttered dish, and set in 
boiling water for 14 hour in a moder- 
ate oven (350 degrees). Serve in deep 
glasses topped with whipped cream. 

The “Whip Family” is quite mod- 
ern and ever so worthwhile meeting 
and knowing. No doubt most hurry- 
up homemakers have made the ac- 
quaintance of one or more of its mem- 
bers. 

Briefly, whip consists of an egg 
white, which serves four, beaten to a 
froth, with flavoring added to this, 
and topped with whipped cream. Or 
the egg white and whipped cream 
may be beaten separately and then 
mixed and flavored and set aside in a 
tall glass to chill. Friends who have 
electric refriggrators tell me that with 
this convenience every whip be- 
comes a mousse forthwith. Lacking 
this arid having only the old-fashioned 
ice-cream freezer, I find that when 
this mixture is packed in ice and salt 
and set aside for from four to six 
hours, it is sufficiently mousse-like to 
serve. 

All one’s favorite jams and jellies 
make delicious fruit whips, straw- 
berry, raspberry, and the tart jelly 








In the 
Modern 
Bathroom 







Hess Mirrored 
Cabinets are 
made in a wide 
variety of sizes 
and styles to 
meet every 
taste. 










TN the modern bathroom, the Hess 
Mirrored Cabinet represents the last 
word in comfort and luxury. 

large plate glass mirror, beautifully 
etch conceals a cabinet of welded 
steel, snow white, containing all the 
necessities for the toilet. Your bath- 
room, new or old, deserves a Hess 
Cabinet. Sold by leadin pple plumbers 
and supply dealers everyw 


Write for a catalog. 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
1225 S. Western Avenue, Chicago 











PEONIES -- IRIS 


Write for catalogs and premium lists. 
Sept. & Oct. are the best months to plant 
peonies. Sept. is better for Iris. 220 acres in 
Peonies, Iris, Ornamentals, ete. Our collection 
consists of the newer and standard varieties of 
Peonies and Iris, also offering Daffodil Bulbs 
(Narcissi) mixed assorted bulbs at $2.00 per 100 
$15 per 1000. Write for our Catalog and you 
will xr our prices are rock bottom. Pric« 
are F. O. B., Sade Mo. 


GILBERT Ht. WILD « SON 


Sarcoxie, Mo. 











Antiques, Wedding Gifts, Silverware, Jewelry, etc. 
Your choice possessions 
brought up to date and given 

years of wear through 
our expert craftsmanship. All 
kinds of finishes. Write for 
free pamphlet. 

SILVER POLISHES AND 
*NOGA POLISHING CLOTH 
* A pproved by Good Housekeeping 

Send 10c to cover postage for FREE 
Beiore Repiating SAMPLES. Full size cloth and After Repiating 
regular size polish 50¢ each. 


WAHL PLATING & MFG. CO., 39 South St., Rochester, N. Y. 








Sack view 





COTTAGE DOOR LATCH SETS OF 
FORGED IRON.—IN UNUSUAL 
URN DESIGN _ 
ye ~~ SET INCLUDES FOUR PIECES SHOWN 
gg RAE eer $2.00 Set 
| eee 2.25 Set 
(Send for New Folder on Hardware) 


CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE Dept. A Asheville, \. €. 





ROSE GUIDE FREE 


“New Guipe to Rose CcLture’’ just off the 
press, Beautifully illustrated with famous 
Dingee Roses, Tulips, Lilies, ete., in full natu- 
ral colors. Gives wealth of information gleaned in 79 
years on care, varieties, fall planting—free. Lists 500 
roses, plants, seeds, bulbs. Will help you beautify your 
home. Write for your copy today, 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 990-A,, West Grove, Pa. 
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favors being numbered first among 
these. 
Raspberry Jam Fruit Whip 
1 egg white, beaten 
le cupful of powdered sugar 
% cupful of raspberry jam 

Add the sugar to the beaten egg 
white. Fold in the jam and blend to- 
gether well. Serve with whipped 
cream in long-stemmed glasses. 

The first strawberries are a real 
delicacy in the market; also the first 
fresh peaches. The fresh-fruit whips 
are truly delectable, delicious, and 
one is able to serve the expensive 
fruits out of season in this manner, 
because only a few of the fresh ber- 
ries are needed for flavoring. 


Fresh Fruit Whip 
1 egg white, beaten 
A few grains of salt 
1% cupful of sugar 
% cupful of fruit pulp 
% tablespoonful of lemon juice 

Crush the berries; or cut up the 
peaches into small* pieces, ‘crushing 
slightly. Beat the sugar and salt into 
the stiff egg whites, then add the 
fruit. Pile lightly into individual des- 
sert glasses, and chill. Serve very 
cold, plain, -with whipped cream, or 
with a creamy sauce. Garnish with 
pieces of the fresh fruit. 

It is possible that you may drop 
off to sleep some night with the in- 
spiration for a new whip to serve for 
tomorrow's dessert. The whip may 
be flavored with figs, nuts, dates, can- 
died fruits, macaroons, kisses, coffee, 
chocolate, coconut, butterscotch, or 
maple. With little effort, in this way 
you may cater quite economically, 
quickly, and easily to the favorite 
flavors of each member of the family. 


Banana Fluff 


ty cupful of banana pulp 
2 tablespoonfuls of orange juice, or 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
1 egg white, beaten 
16 cupful of sugar 
% cupful of whipping cream 
Use very ripe bananas. One large 
banana will be sufficient. Slice, then 
crush, add the orange juice, or lemon 
ms Add the sugar and salt to the 
eaten egg white and mix them with 
the cream, which has been whipped. 
Add the banana pulp. Pile lightly 
into tall glasses, garnish with mara- 
schino cherries, and set away to chill. 
Of course, the final test comes when 
Adam passes on the dessert in an 
amethyst or cherry-colored glass. Now 
Eve, being wily and knowing the fre- 


quency and the stubbornness of 
Adam's favorite dessert-denial—in 


the words of, “I don’t want any des- 
sert!’’—particularly when the dessert 
is something different and dainty, 
uses her head. 

_ “Do you want any dessert?’ she 
inquires casually. ‘You won't like 
this one,”’ she warns. But he has al- 
ready seen it, and contrarily, shall we 
say, he actually does want some. And 
so he eats the dessert from a cherry- 
red glass; yea, even to the last ves- 
tige. So it seems that even Adams 
prefer desserts in lovely glassware, at 
least when approached in just the 
right manner. 

Already you are hovering around 
the glassware counters admiring the 
new aquamarine glasses that go by 
the name of saucer-shaped cham- 
pagne, or the long blue-stemmed 
glasses, cup-shaped, and with irides- 
cent peacock feathers ornamenting 
these. For, as a woman once treas- 
ured her precious jewels, now she 
counts her household baubles by the 
— and variety of her glass 
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[hey make furniture moving so much easier 


~. anda | | a 
what a difference they do 
make in the life of carpets, 
linoleums, fine floors! 


The new 






“Drive-on” NoMars 


the modern furniture rests 


ONE! The tearing of carpets 
... gouging of linoleums .. . 
scratching of polished hardwood! 
Gone too, the ugly spotting of rugs 
where heavy furniture has stood. 


NoMars . . . the new furniture rests 
... are ending the havoc that un- 
guarded furniture legs once caused. They 
glide so smoothly—leaving never a trace 
of their passing. Their round-edged bases 
of unobtrusive brown spread the weight 
of heavy tables, divans, set pieces. 


Here’s welcome news 
And now you can get NoMars for fur- 













Bassick Casters, No- 
Mar furniture rests 
and Bassick Period 
Hardware are the 
finishing touches of 
excellence for fine 
furniture. 


HE BASSICK 


Bridgeport, Conn. . 


Drive-on NoMars 
are packed 4 toa 
set with the handy 
driving tool in- 
cluded in each set. 


NO MAR RESTS 


furniture rests. 


~ 
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2, Send me... sets of._inch Drive-on NoMars for which I enclose $__-. 


FE Fob vbaciiitincttnnicniecenpcanntilbideiliedanincinctietiendindl — 


niture not bored with holes for casters. 
“Drive-ons,” they're called. They can be 
applied in a minute or so, ... and once 
on they're on to stay, — unbreakable, 
sure-footed,—a thing of beauty till the 
chair or sideboard is an heirloom. 


Do try them 


Get a few sets. See what a difference 
they make, in the preservation of floors, 
—in lightening housework. For a trifling 
cost you can make the test, .. . a cost 
that will be many times repaid in the 
saving of rugs, linoleums, hardwood. 


Stop at your nearest dealer and ask for 
NoMars. (Say “Drive-on” NoMars if your 
furniture hasn't caster socket-holes.) If 
you can’t get them nearby, let us know. 
We'll see that you are supplied. If you'd 
like a copy of the helpful Floor Protec- 
tion booklet, that tells about NoMars 
and Bassick Casters, just clip the coupon 
and send it. One way or another, 
do prove to yourself what a differ- 
ence NoMars make. 







COMPANY 
No. 


30—2" 
40—21," 


THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 
1. Send me a copy of the NoMar booklet to help me select the right 


The sizes and pricesare 


10—1%4" $.50 per set 
20—1%2" $.60 per set 
$.70 per set 

$1 per set 





MEISE Se LO ono 
CASTERS 
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Triple-tested 
Jar Rubbers 


guard food against spoilage 


The reason you have to skim mold off 
some home-canned fruit is because the 
jar rubber has “blown out” allowing air 
to seep in and contaminate the juices. 
“U. S$." Pe-Ko Edge Jar Rubbers are 
made of specially compounded rubber 
that keeps food fresh and wholesome for 
years. You'll know them by the scalloped 
(Pe-Ko) edge which is your guarantee 
that before the rubbers left the factory 
they were triple \ \ 
tested for: 


STRETCH —They 
stretch just enough to 
slip easily over themouth 
of the hottest fruit jar 
and snap back into place 
without bulges. 


SET—Pe-Ko Edge Jar Rubbers 
hugthejar. They will not “blow 
out’ and allow air to enter. 





PERFECT SEAL—Not > 4 =, 


only when first applied, Z J 
but until the jaris opened | I 
—“long-term canning Ys 
insurance.” | Ld 
a) 


Made in red or white rubber, single or double 
lip, with the same care and precision used in 
making “‘U. S."" Royal Cord Tires, Keds, Rayn- 
sters and many other famous quality products of 


United States Rubber Company 


U.S” 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


JAR RUBBERS 


We will send you a dozen “U. S.”’ Pe-Ko Edge 
Jar Rubbers on receipt of 10¢ (stamps or coin) 
and your dealer’s name and address. Send to 
United States Rubber Company, Room 423, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


PE-KQ Edge 

















Making Your Own Climate 


[Continued from page 26] 


find that in the central part of the United 
States the average outside relative 
humidity for a five-year period averages 
from 65 to 70 percent. This is the mois- 
ture content in the air that Nature pro- 
vided, altho during the winter months, 
when the temperature sometimes goes 
below zero, the moisture content relative 
to the te mperature may still be high. 
For example, at zero, air with a rela- 
tive humidity of 50 percent, contains 14 
of a grain of water to each cubic foot, 
while air at 70 degrees at a 50 percent 
relative humidity contains 4 grains of 
water to each cubic foot. Therefore, in 
order to have an inside relative humidity 
of 50 percent in air that is heated to 70 
degrees, we must by artificial means add 
334 grains 6£ water to each cubic foot. 


OME people believe that if they raise 
a window in cold weather they will 
receive a sufficient amount of humidity, 
but if that air is heated up.to 70 degrees, 
which is considered comfortable, it is 
necessary to evaporate 334 grains of 
water from each cubic foot of air to 
maintain the proper humidity. 

By employing a hygrometer, we have 
found that the humidity in heated homes 
and buildings was in many cases as low 
as 15 percent on an average of about 
20 percent, causing the occupants to feel 
chilly sometimes, even at 75 degrees 
temperature, while as a rule, humidity of 
40 percent to 50 percent and a tempera- 
ture of about 68 degrees would be more 
healthful and more comfortable than 
the higher temperature. 

Today there are climate-making de- 
vices to be had which in combination 
with a furnace, clean, freshen, heat 
humidify, and change the air in our 
rooms so that we do not breathe air con- 
taminated either by ourselves or by 
others. These household weather-mak- 
ers lead furnace heat to your rooms as 
well as clean properly moistened fresh 
air, in motion! Of course, these ma- 
chines v ary in price, from a few dollars to 
installations such as that in Roxy’s 
Theater, New York, which cost about 
$250,000. 

Putting on “airs,” clean, fresh airs, is 
not haughty but healthy. We can work 
better, sleep better, and ward off illness 
better, bathed in fresh, clean, moistened 
air! Rarely do we think of moistening 
air, yet much throat and nose trouble 

results from the harsh, irritating dried 
air we breathe in our homes when the 
heat is on full tilt, drying them out con- 
tinually. 

Of course, no house is so built that 
fresh air does not come in, to a certain 
extent, thru cracks in floors, walls, win- 
dows, and doors. Yet this air comes to 
us in ways that we do not like, so that 
little Johnny catches cold when sitting 
on the floor with his blocks, and mother 
‘atches cold when she sits sewing by the 
window. What we do need is directed 
fresh moist air. Would it not be queer if 
we could not direct our heating apparatus 
or water supply? 

In brick houses, the air changes about 
every two hours; in an apartment, with- 
out some sort of ’ ventilation system only 
about twice a day. This is not often 
enough! 

So, in order to have command over 
the air we breathe—the air without 


which in four minutes we’d pass away— 
there are numerous devices, small and 
great, to help us keep down colds and 
keep up health. Starting with a good 
heating plant and all the cracks closed, 
you can have fresh air entry and outgo 
of which to think. An electric fan, 
either set in a panel or placed in wall or 
window, will keep fresh air in motion. 
This latter point is essential. You know 
an electric fan does not cool the air; it 
merely causes your Own moisture to 
evaporate rapidly because of the moving 
air, and makes you feel cooler! 

There are also small humidifiers with 

little pans of water in which a revolving 
fanlike device spreads moisture in tiny 
doses, cantienal ashing and dusting 
the air you tien & Some of these little 
devices are so thoro that you can actually 
see the dust from the air collected in the 
ee They are not expensive and are 
veyond price for value received. The 
small electric fountains for the table, 
also, send moisture into the atmosphere, 
and besides, they are very charming 
decorations. 

It is better to have an electric fan in a 
house winter and summer to cause exit 
and entry of air than to stay in leaden 
atmosphere all your days. 

The window ventilators of webbing, 
glass, or other materials, which are 
placed on the window sill of a partially 
raised window, are excellent, inasmuc 
as they admit fresh air with a minimum 
of draft. They are more of a makeshift, 
to be sure, than genuine climate-makers. 
With a well-contrived ventilation instal- 
lation, however, you can keep your win- 
dows closed, and yet, in all weather, be 
confident of. fresh, clean, moving air and 
no drafts. 

There are particularly good venti- 
lating fans to put near the kitchen flue to 
draw off odors and the warm air from 
the range, as well as to carry off bad air 
from rooms on the same floor. You can 

easily see how well they work, for if 
there is much smoking in the’ living- 
room and your fan is turned on, you will 
see the smoke travel until it reaches the 
kitchen air-outlet. There is nothing so 
rank and evil smelling as stale smoke, is 
there? Yet it is so easy to dispel! There 
are also paneled fans made to set in wall- 
spaces. 


UT do not forget you can do much 

without great expense if you keep 
your windows in your bedroom and bath- 
room open at night, keep the halls warm, 
and have an electric fan advantageously 
placed with a humidifier in evidence. 
Electric fans, when directed aguinst the 
wall or ceiling, and not on your neck or 
chest, are good things. However, always 
have them protected. There are many 
ventilating firms to give you advice. 
Choose one from which you get informa- 
tion and which will service its installa- 
tion. 

In an article as short as this, it is im- 
possible to go into all the apparatus 
and scientific data about the proper 
climate-makers for homes, but it is 
enough for us to realize that we must 
have clean, fresh, moistened, circulating 
air, so that our homes are like the health 
resorts, cool in summer and warm in 
winter. 


In short, the (Continued on page 109 











IRISES—PEONIES—WILD FLOWERS 


To secure new customers we offer for fall planting 15 
Irises $1; 3 choice Peonies $1; 5 Hardy Ferns $1; 5 Per- 
ennials 50c; 4 Hardy Wild Flowers 50c: 5 Hardy Daisies 
50c All for $4.00. Guaranteed and postpaid. 

BROOKSIDE GARDENS, Dept 12, Des Moines, lowa 
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Double borders of hydrangeas lead us to the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Conrad Kolb of New Orleans. Palms, native cedars, and 
banana-shrub (Michelia fuscata) are massed near the entrance 


Louisiana Gardens With Little Effort 


[Continued from page 19] 


One of the best plants to start with is 
the wisteria, for it covers ugly fences, or 
graces the porches of our homes, and 
blooms before you are really aware that 
spring has come. The purple variety is 
so hardy that when once started it will 
grow for the next forty years without 
more care. It climbs to the top of the 
highest tree within its reach, and looks 
especially pretty when running over the 
glossy leaves of a magnolia. It may be 
pruned back to a bush, after which it 
will give much larger clusters of flowers. 
It is very handsome with Vanhoutte 
Spirea growing near it. 

A Chinese Sand Pear or two will give 
early blossoms, and they do not even ask 
for fertilizer. For early blooming, plant 
the Japanese Quince, as its bright-scarlet 
flowers add the first rich color to the 
season’s picture. All these will continue 
to bloom each spring after they have once 
taken root, even tho you never find time 
to work or fertilize them, and they seem 
to survive our worst drouths and sever- 
est freezes. 


IMOSA, or Acacia; planted now 

will gladden the earth each spring 

for years to come, and the Red Coralbean 

blooms quite early and is lovely. The 

Florentine Iris can be used as a border 

where it is not too shady, and the South- 

ern swamp flag where it can have its feet 
wet most of the time. 

In my yard there is another bright 
spot, away in the back, where the dew- 
berries, when in flower, make a bank of 
white against the fence. The peach trees 
grace the corners of the back yard, and 
here, too, the Fern Asparagus billows 
up and over like a fountain all summer; 
and later, when the peaches have put on 
leaves instead of flowers, there is a tree- 
cotton to echo the pink of the peach tree. 

By the time the wisteria has dropped 
its flowers, your trellis, back fence, or an 
unsightly object can be bright with old- 
fashioned roses: the Seven Sisters, Dor- 
othy Perkins, Tausendschoen, M ] 
Niel, Eugene E. Marlitt, Silver Moon, 
American Pillar, or some other hardy 
climber. 

When the spirea finishes blooming, you 
can have oe oe de Brabant roses, or if 
the color does not clash, deep red Louis 
Phillippe roses blooming beneath the 
climbers. 

There are many other shrubs that 


bloom now, but I do not urge their cause’ 
as I cannot say that they will live thru 
the long period of neglect. Various bulbs 
and tubers, such as lilies, amaryllis, 
gladiolus, the Tawny Daylily, the Lemon 
Daylily, and others, give summer blos- 
soms and need little care. 

Then in places where the sun is very 
hot most of the day, yet where it is not 
convenient to have tall, bushy plants, 
use verbenas, for they gladden your heart 
with their brilliant colors, and once well 
started will come up year after year even 
tho the Bermuda grass or mint seem to 
be crowding them out. Annual phlox, 
too, will sow itself and come up each 
year in grass and bloom so early as to 
surprise you. I put well-rotted manure 
on the soil each year, in thin layers, be- 
cause the stems get shorter and shorter 
from season to season. 

For your next succession of flowers 
have a Confederate-jasmine and a Trum- 
pet Honeysuckle for your vines, for they 
are hardy and will flower from the time 
the first roses fall until late summer. It 
takes a few years to get these established, 
but once started, the busy woman wil 
never have to replant nor nurse them 
along. Japanese Honeysuckle is lovely 
but inclined to overrun everything else. 

A Yucca or twostuck in a corner will 


bring creamy masses of white to soften - 


the spot between the vines and the border 
of yellow goldenglow and red and yellow 
gaillardia, or beachdaisies, as we call 
them in the South. 


ho early summer flowers, try a tuber 
of rosa-de-montana or queens-neck- 
lace and a tuber of the pale Blue Dawn- 
flower—one a deep pink and the other a 
heavenly blue—for your vines. Beneath 
them have a clump of blue Plumbago and 
a shell-pink Hibiscus, and, as a border for 
this , plant the pink fairylily. People 
stop their cars to look at this combina- 
tion when in full bloom. 

Just a little earlier, a showy mass of 
color can be had with the white of Shasta 
Daisy and the deep blue of the corn- 
flower. These stand their own against 
most weeds and need water only in the 
driest spells. For a climber back of these, 
use the crossvine, which has big clusters 
of orange-red flowers every week in the 
summer. Then sunflowers and cannas 
gladden a summer yard, with the wild, 
purple Ruellia as a border. My blue 
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How to make a 


Leaky Roof 
a1 | KOR 











good as new 


without the expense of a new roo rf 


We offer you a tried and true method as 
easy as painting that thousands have used 
successfully—a method that makes a leaky 
roof or a badly worn roof as good as new, 
at a fraction of the cost of a new roof. All 
you have to do is give the old roof an all- 
over coating of Rutland Roof Coating. That 
sounds like a simple statement for us to 
make, but experience, over and over again, 
has shown it to be a vital, money-saving fact. 


Why Choose Rutland? 


Anyone can ask for roof coating, but those 
who know, ask for RUTLAND—guaranteed 
to be made only of asphalt, asbestos and a 
slow-drying mineral oil. There’s not a drop 
of tar in it. After you put it on, the oil dries 
out and leaves on the roof a tough, mineral 
coating of asphalt bound together with asbes- 
tos fibres—thoroughly, lastingly waterproof. 


When a product like Rutland is available, 
why buy a new roof? Why bother with fre- 
quent small repairs? Why risk leak damage? 


You can use Rutland Roof Coating over any 
roof except a shingle roof. It comes in liquid 
or paste; colors, red and black. Ask for Hut. 
land Roof Coating at your hardware or paint 
store. If they haven't it, write us. 


Send coupon for free booklet 
“How to Renew Old Roofs” 





RUTLAND FIRE CLAY Co., 
Dept. J-44, Rutland, Vermont. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free and without 
obligation a copy of your booklet, “How to 
Renew Old Roofs”, and name of nearest dealer. 
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Rich color effects ui bAD 
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LD | lA Hl )) for Bathrooms 
re JillV and Kitchens 


’ CHROMITE tiled walls 
(Py are unequalled in 
ace OP Fm decorative pose 

(i W sibilities where colorful, 
Ml lustrous, hard, permanent 
: 1) 7 surfaces are desired, 


4,/ CHROMITE is moderately priced 
’ because it is cemented to walls in 
Y sheets. When building or remodel- 
ing you will want your home mod- 
ern and beautiful with CHROMITE. 

Y Write today for complete information. 


CHROMITE COMPANY 
Dept. R228 No. La Salle Street Gam 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS y) 


Here’s a 
Message to... 


club women from a 
national club official 


Handwritten letters must go. This is the 
edict of National Womens’ Club officers. Cramped, 
illegible, longhand letters, colored ink and tinted 
paper are as obsolete as ice-cream socials. 


Modern Club problems demand modern 
methods and the new Remington Portable Type- 
writer, beautiful in colors and design, operates so 
smoothly and easily that you can type for hours with- 
out fatigue, Club reports must be legible, pleasant 
to read and good to look at. 


In addition you will find dozens of uses for 























this portable . . . typing receipts, letters, checks and 
house-hold notes . . . for club correspondence, reports 
and papers. 


Send a post card for the booklet, “The new 
Remington Portable for Club Officers’’. 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 
BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Jackmann Clematis and the dainty 
yellow clockvine brighten up the 
shower of white Japanese Clematis. 

The purple butterflybush and the 
orange Gatetivened are so gay they 
seem the meeting place for all i 
folks. I would like to have the white 
butterflylily there, too, but it does so 
much better near the faucet, where it 
gets the drip. 

There are two Abutilonlike shrubs 
which are successful—the waxmallow. 
which produces dainty red bells, an 
the Turks-cap of Texas, beneath 
which red geraniums may be planted 
for a good effect. 

For very wet places, plant for late 
summer the deep-blue vipers-bugloss. 
Here, too, is the place for the white 
spiderlily and the Butterfly Canna. 

Another lovely spot of color I have 
had was made by the spiderplant near 
the milk-and-wine-lily, and above 
these nodded the lavender bush- 
altheas. 

Bananas bloom in summer, and the 
Mexican Morning-glory, with its fiery 
scarlet blossoms, and the crimson and 
white cypressvines or the moonvine 
will cover almost anything from a 
stump to the side of a house in one 
summer. Four-o’clocks, zinnias, pur- 
plewreath, petunias, Portulaca, and 
others seed themselves and come up 
year after year. 

For the fall garden, try a row of 
Goldenglow, a row of Joe-pye-weed. 
and some goldenrod. Old-fashion 
button chrysanthemums stand the 
heat and drouth better than some 
others. 


O*. course, the mistflower has been 
lovingly taken into my yard, for 
its blue goes by Nature with golden- 
rod, but others prefer the less —_ 
and longer-blooming cultivated ager- 
atum from Mexico. 

My elderberries, which have been a 
hedge of white all spring and summer, 
are now banks of deep red and black 
berries, inviting all the birds, the 
yous berries are turning red for the 

oliday season, and altho the cold 
has killed a lot of things, I still have 
the holly and the Christmas Ferns 
to give bits of color. 

I have forgotten to mention m 
grapefruit and orange trees, whic 
bloom right after Christmas. But 
do not plant them if you cannot spray 
them several times a year. 

Then the wild cherry and the wild 
persimmon bloom early and need no 
care, and the birds love them. Three 
kinds of plums flourish in my yard. 
Scuppernong and Muscadine Grapes 
as well as two cultivated varieties, 
and the three kinds of figs get only a 
few bucketfuls of soapy water from 
the washtubs now and then. 

One of the things that grows easily 
and blooms for a long time is Japanese 
Buckwheat. The Hairy Vetch, with 


-its habit of staying green all winter, 


and giving a dainty purple-blue flow- 
er for picking, has been worth my 
time to plant. Red Clover, which I 
have encouraged to grow round my 
pecan trees, adds color and fragrance 
to my yard. Once I had the small- 
flowered sweet White Clover covering 
my back yard, where it managed to 
bloom despite many mowings and 
made the clothes hung there to dry 
an armful of fragrance—a real joy. 

I have had white summer-blooming 
azaleas and the pink leatherflower in 
my yard. I have also had theSmooth 
Withe-rod, with its snow-white flow- 
ers and lovely red-purple-black ber- 
ries, and my — gourds amuse 
many people; the castorbean 
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hat banises 
home drudgery 


E irksome duty of 
pumping and carry- 
ing water is unnecessary. 
Modern home owners 
are fast realizing that 
running water, under 
pressure, is not only an 
economy but pays big 
dividends in the health 
of family and conven- 
ience. HOOSIER Water Sys 
tems furnish running water for every home use. 
a The HOOSIER is ge ne a =p Ry 
pone el any Poe on of Saad The Gal VAZ. 
ink process of rust proofing means years and 


years of uninterrupted 
service. 


we 


Write for our free 
book, “How to Have 
Running Water.” It 
will show you how to 
select a water system 
to ft your require- 
ments. It's 








FLINT & WALLING MFG. COMPANY 
32 OAK ST. KENDALLVILLE, IND 
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Scotts Greeping Bent 
or Perfect Lawns! 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turt that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 

The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or the 
chopped grass—and in a few weeks you have a lux- 
uriant lawn like the deep pile of a Turkish 
carpet. Read all about thie unusual grass in our 
illustrated booklet “Bent Lawns."’ Mailed on re- 
quest. Fall is the best time to plant. 

O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 

568 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 


ARISTMAS CARDS 
FOR HAND COLORING 

































DAHLIA CULTURE 1928 


y Lawrence K. Peacock 
Author of ‘‘The Dahlia” (5 editions) 
Since 1895 The Acknowledged Authority on Dahlias. 
Clear, Concise, Accurate. Four illustrations show 
pie the proper way to disbud. Popular Pocket 
ition Postpaid, 25c. 
PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 
Box 2 Dahlialand, N. J. 


Better Homes and GarvEns, September, 1929 
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hides the woodshed with dignity. Sun- 
flowers have come up four seasons 
from one planting, even tho several 
families of redbirds have fed off them 
each year. 

Is my vetiver grass pretty? Well, 
at least it helps the cannas of several 
colors to form a dense mass of green 
to cover the top of the cesspool. 


TARTING five years ago with a 
bare spot 125 by 150 feet, and 
with no labor except an occasional 
half hour from husband or son, and 
less than an hour a month of my own 
time, I now have 98 roses; all the 
plants 1 have named; some pecan 
trees; a privet hedge; Easter Lilies; 
gladiolus; carnations; larkspurs; nas- 
turtiums; orange, purple, and white 
lantana; four kinds of jasmine; 
crepe-myrtle; chinquapins; French- 
salar, or beautyberry; Wild Crab; 
false-lilacs; dutchmans-pipe; _heart- 
leaf; Catclaw Trumpet; Painted Trum- 
pet; chinaberry; an apple tree; hy- 
drangea; four shades of oleanders; and 
perhaps other things that have slipped 
my mind at present, and which are not 
showy at this season of the year. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: Some of the 
plants named in this article may be 
difficult to obtain under the common 
names, so the horticultural names are 
here appended: 

Asparagus, Fern (Asparagus plu- 
mosus); Balsam (Impatiens balsa- 
mina); Beachdaisy (Gaillardia) ; Beau- 
tyberry (Callicarpa); Butterflybush 
(Budd eia); Butterflyweed (Asclepias 
tuberosa); Castorbean (Ricinus) ; Cat- 
claw Trumpet (Bignonia unguis-cati) ; 
Chinaberry (Melia azederach); Chin- 
quapin (Castanea pumila) ; Christmas- 
berry (Photinia arbutifolia); Clock- 
vine (Thunbergia alata) ; Confederate- 
jasmine (T'rachelospermum); Coral- 
ons (Erythrina); Cornflower (Cen- 
taurea); Crepe-myrtle (Lagerstroem- 
ia); Crossvine (Bignonia capreolata); 
Cypressvine (Quamoelit pinnata); 
Dawnflower (Ipomoea leari); Daylily, 
Lemon (Hemerocallis flava); Daylily, 
Tawny (Hemerocallis fulva); Dutch- 
mans-pipe (Aristolochia); Electric- 


light-plant (Cleome spinosa); Fairy- 


ily (Zephyranthes atamasco); Fern, 
Christmas (Polystichum acrostichoi- 
des); French-mulbe (Callicarpa) ; 
Heartleaf (Asarum); Holly, American 
(Ilex opaca); Honeysuckle, Japanese 
(Lonicera japonica); Honeysuckle, 
Trumpet (Lonicera sempervirens) ; Joe- 
ye-weed (Eupatorium purpureum); 
Lasthaticon (Clematis viorna) ; Mag- 
nolia (Magnolia grandiflora); Milk- 
and-wine-lily (Hymenocallis occiden- 
talis); Mistflower (Eupatorium coeles- 
tinum); Moonflower (Calenyction); 
Morning-glory, Japanese (Ipomoea 
hirsutula); Painted Trumpet (Big- 
nonia speciosa); Plumbago (Plumbago 
capensis) ; Pricklepop y (Argemone); 
Purplewreath (Peirea); Queens-neck- 
lace (Antigonon leptopus); Quince, 
Flowering (Cydonia japonica); Rosa- 
de-montana (Apitigonon leptopus); 
Sand Pear (Pyrtis sinensis); Spider- 
lily (Hymenocallis); Spiderplant (Cle- 
ome spinosa) ; Tree-cotton (Gossypium 
arboreum) ; Turks-cap (Malvaviscus 
arboreus); Vetiver (Anatherum zizan- 
thioides); Vipers-bugloss (Echium vul- 
gare); Waxmallow (Malvaviscus con- 
zetti); Yaupon (ilex vomitoria). 


The average home usually has no 
lace for roller skates, children’s rub- 
ers, gloves, and so on. A series of 
shelves or bins built on the side of 
the stairway leading to the basement 
will provide space for storing these 
articles. | 
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IS A MATTER OF OPINION 
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CONSTRUCTION 
IS ALWAYS DESIRABLE 


The joy of expressing your own individual taste is perhaps 
the greatest pleasure experienced in building a home. You 
are free to choose a design of classical or modern trend; 
the exterior may be of brick, stucco, face tile, stone or terra 
cotta; while the interior may be finished in an infinite 
variety of ways. Taste is largely a matter of opinion. 





Beyond that point, however, lies the problem of building 
well. The desirability of sound construction is appreciated 
by home lovers today more than ever before. Here it is 
that Structural Clay Tile enters into your planning. 


This versatile building material is formed of clay, hard 
burned into flint-like units of sizes and shapes suitable 
for all types of buildings. Its cellular construction offers 
natural insulation against heat, cold, sound and moisture. 
When built into the walls, floors and partitions, it assures 
a comfortable, healthful, fire-proof home. Being unaffected 
by time, it perpetuates your investment, preserving in- 
definitely the beauty and convenience which the expression 
of your taste has created. 


By all means, investigate Structural Clay Tile. Send for a 
copy of “‘Homes of Permanency,”’ a book showing photo- 
graphs and floor pl<eus-.of over fifty beautiful homes. This 
book is offered without charge, in the belief that it will 
help you in planning a home of permanent construction. 





TRUCTURALCLAY TILE y 3 


An Authoritative Institution wf ny ty oe gu ~ 7 
Sssociation 


Representing 85 Per of the Production 
Structural Clay Tile in the U. S. A. . 


1400 ENGINEERING BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Free Book of Plans and Photographs 


Please send me a copy of your free 64-page book, 
**Homes of Permanency.”’ 


eines 
Address....... 











A small house of colonial lines‘may be sect ona hilltop, or it may be 
tucked among the trees, for it is adaptable to a varicty of landscapes 


A Bungalow With Colonial Charm 


Study the Problems of This House and You 


HE lover of the colonial 

type of home, even tho 

he may require but 
five rooms for his family. may 
gratify his longings by study- 
ing some of the characteristic features of 
this type, such as the exposed chimney, 
the shutters and the porches. 

This type is associated with simplicity 
and dignity, as befitted life in the early 
days of this country, and it is by studying 
the essentials of the type and adapting 
them to the small house, while at the 
same time keeping the balance that is 
necessary to good taste, that we may 
achieve a satisfactory result. 

By custom, Americans have attached 
the name bungalow to the one-story cot- 
tage, so, for convenience, we call this 
house by that name. It is substantial, 
sturdy and snug, and a study of the prob- 
blems to be met in the planning is in- 
struetive, even if you should prefer a 
different type of dwelling. 

White painted clapboards of the wide 
kind are chosen for the exterior, altho 
considerable latitude may be exercised 
here. These boards harmonize with the 
shutters and window boxes. However, 
stucco or shingles could also be used with 
good results. 

Both bedrooms are placed at the rear, 
which makes it possible to gather the 
living room, dining room and kitchen into 
a compact group. The bath room has its 
entrance convenient to both bedrooms. 

A spacious dining room with windows 
on two sides replaces the smaller break- 
fast nook that might be expected. The 
living room is well proportioned, with an 
open airiness that the plan does not 
adequately impart. 

French doors open on a large porch 
that can be well screened with a hedge or 





May Experience the Thrill of Planning 


WILLARD SMITH 


trellis. The kitchen is a model of con- 
venience, with its equipment well 
planned. The bedrooms, being properly 
isolated from the living room group, are 
given the desired privacy. 

In the bathroom the tub is recessed in 
a wide arch. There are plenty of roomy 
closets, well placed. 

There is plenty of good wall space 
thruout the house. This is one considera- 
tion which must be carefully watched by 
the builder of a small home, for wall space 
is closely related to the placing of furni- 
ture. 

This home was designed to meet the 
needs of families requiring comparatively 
small living space. Such a home will cost 
from four to seven thousand dollars, de- 
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pending upon the geographical 
location. 

It will be noted that this 
house is well supplied with 
windows and facilities for 
ventilation. The living-room is planned 
so as to provide ample space for furniture, 
and the usual fireside grouping may be 
followed, this being accentuated by the 
opportunity for building book shelves or 
a window seat. The kitchen, being com- 
pact, fulfills the modern requirements for 
the saving of steps, and service is con- 
veniently provided by the small entry at 
the side, where groceries and other sup- 
plies may be delivered. 

The house is adaptable to almost any 
setting, whether it be upon a hilltop or 
tucked away among the trees. 


T MAY be readily made a gardened 

home, for its architecture lends itsel/ 
to the association of hollyhocks and 
shrubs and various types of landscaping 
that may please the fancy. 

It is one of those houses that seem to 
grow, naturally and without affectation, 
from the ground, like a tree or a knoll. 
And the unbroken “teetangular.shape, 
always a delightful puzzle ‘to the house 
designer, provides an. Opportunity for 
studying the elemental principles oi 
home design. If you can get more 
usable space out of this house than by 
the arrangement shown here, it may be 
predicted that you will experience a real 
thrill of achievement. 


The sleeping quarters at one end and the liv- 
ing room group at the other. This affords a 
pleasing study of a home planning: problem 
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Color spreads its mantle of beauty over everything. Wherever 
it is used it imparts added charm. And Genasco Latite Shingles 
in their four unfading colors make old homes more attractive and 
give new homes a beauty that is lasting. 


Choose which color you will—rich warm red, cool sage green, 
blue-black, or the harmoniously blended Mix-Tone—or combine 
the different colors to get various charming effects. Genasco 
Latite Shingles always make a beautiful roof. They never require 
staining or painting, and their lasting colors are matched by 
their enduring protection—waterproof, weather-resistant, fire- 
retardant through the years. 


Genasco Latite Shingles are made of tough, long-fibred, asphalt- 
saturated rag felt, and they are coated on both sides with Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt Cement. This seals the saturant in the shingles 
and prevents them from deteriora- 
ting, thus insuring long service. 
The coating on the underside, known 
as the “Sealbac”, assists in the 
closer adhesion of the shingles on 
the roof. 





Front 
view 






When you have your home roofed 
or re-roofed, it will pay you to in- 
sist upon Genasco Shingles because 
they are the only shingles water- 
proofed with Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


Invisible on the completed roof, 
the patented “key” on the back 
of every Genasco Latite Shingle 
locks each shingle securely to 
those underneath. 

The back view of a Genasco 
Latite Shingle shows how the key 
locks. The turned-under corner 
makes a double-thick butt that 


adds distinction. 


Back 
view 
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7 A roof of charming beauty W 


~ so attractive ~ so colorful ~ so durable “ 


— and so suitable jer laying over old shingles 





Latite Shin 
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Cement—made from that unequaled waterproofer produced by 
nature—Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 


And here’s another feature—exclusive with Genasco Latite 
Shingles. Each individual shingle has a patented “key” which 
locks the shingles closely together—which makes the roof “lay 
tight” and stay tight. It also makes Genasco Latite Shingles 
particularly suitable for re-roofing—laid right over the worn-out 
roof, avoiding all the dirt and expense of tearing it off. And 
your home is warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer because the old roof 
becomes just that much extra insulation. 





No matter what type of building you 
are going to roof or re-roof—a handsome 
residence or a modest bungalow, a barn 
or a garage or whatever it may be—it 
will prove to your advantage to get ac- 
quainted with Genasco Latite Shingles. 
And the easy way to do that is to use 
the coupon—fill it out now—and mail 
it today. 














To make the old kome new 


use Genasco Latite Shingles 
over your present weather- 
boarding or wooden 
shingles. New and lasting 
beauty—never need paint- 
ing—and they afford added 


protection, 


The Barber Asphalt Company 


New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Chicago 


Kansas City San Francisco 


The Barber Asphalt Company 
l Philadelphia 
1 Please send me, without obligation, full information about 
l Genasco Latite Shingles, and name of the nearest concern which 
| will furnish estimate of cost for roofing or re-roofing my home. 
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PLASTIC WOOD? 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.] 


Baseboard cracks and floor cracks—not 
only eyesores, but gathering places for 
dust and dirt. The baseboard cracks are 
drafty, too—why not fill them up with 
Plastic Wood? Your home looks better if 
it’s ship-shape—and it is healthier as 
well. For cracks and holes, loose handles 
and loose casters, damaged furniture and 
woodwork, splinters, broken mouldings 
—use Plastic Wood—it handles like 
putty, hardens into wood, adheres last- 
ingly, and takes paint perfectly. 

To thin or soften Plastic Wood, and to 
remove it from hands or tools, use Plastic 


Wood Solvent. At dealers, in 25 and 50 


cent cans. 


Handles Hardens 
like into 
Putty Wood 








1 Ib. can $1.00 V4 Ib. can 35 cts. 
At Hardware and Paint Stores 


ADDISON-LESLIE COMPANY 
119 Bolivar St. Canton, Mass, 























erous bulbs, perennials, etc., 

" to make this practice more gen- 

eral—to give flower lovers an oppor- 

ij tunity to gratify their desire for big- 

, ger, better gardens, we are quoting 
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ja Some Delphiniums 











Shasta | Peonies }%s. “cs... 
The most beauti- 9 eerden. The oppor- 
Daisies ful, most fragrant tunity of a ates 


fi started. 
ight blue and deep 
rich blue Delphinium, 
choice sorts 


. flowers of all. Pop- 
Hardy-beautiful- |v) 47 ow 

, erywhere. 

» and lasting -- there | To introduce them 


more generally, we 


: Daisies every k Bargain Postpaid 
4 yoy eg ty offer ' ou can't . t 12 for $100 
® Arare Bargain, rig _ : 

ood roo A Pink, Redanda ESelected, Long 


strong ts. 
A Shipped ma 100 White Peony—all 
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Spurred Columbines— 
a mixture of delight- 
ful colors, An unusual 


bargain. 2 
10 Pyzs4 $100 
























Imported Hol- EW FA 
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named, assorted Printed in sctual pi 
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Re at prices willoper 
hardy varieties, your eyes. It's Free. 
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early Bloomers 
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- Rare Pansy Plants - 


Mastodon ‘'400"’. Superb Pansies—Giants in SIZE—Grand 
in form, color, substance and vigorous growth. Rare colors 
—Sea blue, flaming red, henna. velvety brown, and other 
beautiful iridescent shades seldom seen in flowers. The per- 
fect ‘‘cool weather’ flower blooming well into December and 
starting again early in March for 4 months continuous 
blooming. Hardy. Plant them in Sept. and Oct. for best 
results. 40 strong vigorous plants for $2.00 prepaid. 


CHARLES GROVE, Monticello, Illinois 


Earl Ferris Nursery 
735 Bridge St., 
Hampton, Iewa 























Assembling the Garden Coverlets 


[Continued from page 24] 


spring came the crown at first showed 
signs of life, but when the leaves weak- 
ened, she investigated and found it 
neatly severed from the roots at a point 
about 2 inches below the surface of the 
soil, 


gt yy seo planted peonies, shrubs, and 
frees, when forced to go thru a win- 
ter with the ground about them unpro- 
tected, are often found in the spring 
heaved out of the soil with their roots 
exposed and leaning at rakish angles. 
This raises the questions of when to 
act and with what materials. We use 
leaves for the most of our covering. In 
other gardens we have had, our covering 
has been of the only things at hand—box- 
elder, elm, and ash leaves—but here we 
are more blessed and have oak and hick- 
ory. In those parts of the garden into 
which the leaves cannot drift down, we 
carry leaves and pile them in great heaps 
in the paths. The winds come to our as- 
sistance and whirl and scatter the bunch- 
es which we toss into the borders, tucking 
them about the plants in the inimitable 
manner of wind- 
blown leaves. 


our choicer shrubs must be guarded 
against their lacerating teeth. They 
climbed high on last winter’s snow and 
horribly mutilated one of a specimen pair 
of Prunus triloba (Flowering Plum), so 
we must put a shield of wire netting 
about these bushes this fall. Rabbits 
seem particularly fond of plum bark, for 
they peel every twig that we use to hold 
leaves in place. The young canes of the 
tall Provence Roses must also be shielded 
from their gnawing. Strips of burlap are 
— about the bases of the big rose 
oushes and pinned together with adler 
finishing nails. 


HE nicely covered Oriental Poppies 
often are chosen as “‘sitting-rooms,’’so 

we walk about the paths with a long 
bamboo cane and poke Brer Rabbit out 
of his day dreams. The seminecessity of 
this occasional patrol serves as an ade- 
quate reason for taking such a walk when 
our sanity might otherwise be questioned 
by nongardening, apartment-dwelling 
neighbors. But who can claim to be a 
real gardener who does not have just 
enough of the miser 

in him that he longs 





While the leaves 
are being carried in 
and heaped in the 


THE GARDEN CLUB 


for an occasional 


sight of his rap ond 
plants, even in those 


aths, the Garden ACH month we shall pub- short winter months 
Mother has been lish a supplement to Bet- before he can once 
busy sticking bits of tor Hammes and Gardens known, more be out each 


brush and twigs 
about her choicest 
treasures and along 
the edges of the 
paths in those places 
thru which she has 
observed that the 
winter winds sweep 
in their greatest 
fury. The frosted 
tops of peonies, 
Veronicas, Arte- 
misia lactiflora, and 
others are broken 
over to shelter the 
ground about their 
roots and to serve 
as additional an- 
chors for leaves. An- 
nuals which were 
— to allow tu- 
ips to occupy their 
places are now cov- 
ering the soil above 
the newly planted 
bulbs. A lig t even 
covering made espe- 
cially secure about 
our favorite plants 
is our aim. Some- 
times we wish that 
we could pin the 
covers down quite 
as babies who 


of America. 


Des Moines. 





as The Garden Club. 

This supplement is pre- 
pared for the use of all of the 
garden clubs thruout the 
United States. 
tain many helps and sugges- 
tions for variety in programs; 
reports of the activities of 
some of the garden clubs in 
different sectionsof the United 
States; accounts of some of 
the accomplishments of gar- 
den clubs; definite questions 
on garden topics; and it will 
keep you in closest contact 
with The Junior Garden Clubs 
Also, in each 
issue there will be an article 
dealing with a technical dis- 
cussion of some particular 
flower, shrub, tree, or vine. 

The Garden Club will be 
sent free to the program chair- 
man of every garden club 
that asks to receive a copy, 
and will be sent to anyone 
else for 50 cents a year. 

Be sure that your garden 
club is on our mailing list. 
Address The Garden Club, 
Better Homes and Gardens, 


day among them? 
he climbing 
roses in lowa charm 
and bewitch us 
afresh each season 
and repay us in 
brimming measure 
for the thorny trou- 
ble of coiling the 
long canes each fall, 
weighting them 
with short lengths 
of boards and cov- 
ering with heavy 
paper, burlap, and 
eaves. On several 
occasions some 
small section, per- 
haps a 6 to 10-inch 
length, somewhere 
along a cane has, 
unknown tous, been 
exposed to the work 
of the winter sun. 
The following spring 
that section would 
be brown, and out 
beyond it the rest 
of the cane pro- 
duced no roses, al- 
tho it was green in 
early spring. So, 
now, the two of us 
work together, 


It will con- 








sleep out - of - doors 

are guarded. The 

garden receives special attention in that 
we hill up each rose with soil, making as 
tall a cone of earth as we are able, and 
then cover the whole surface of the beds 
with leaves. 

We are not at all careful to leave the 
aths cleared of covering, for we like to 
ave them stay as level as possible. Re- 

setting brick and stone edgings is not my 
favorite vernal occupation! 

Just here, someone is longing to ask, 
“Aren’t you troubled with field mice if 
you cover before the ground is frozen?” 
Field mice have never caused any dam- 
age to our garden to our knowledge, and 
ours is a garden kept by personal effort. 

The rabbits are an utter nuisance, and 


wearing heavy 

leather gloves, you 
may be sure, and tuck all parts of all 
canes safely under the shelter. 

Altho we use leaves for covering, some 
of our acquaintances use cornstalks, but 
where these are used, care must be exer- 
cised that the heavy end of a stalk does 
not press down into the heart of a choice 
perennial. 

Straw has the drawbacks of being 
very conspicuous in the spring and being 
very tedious to remove. 

It is necessary for some gardeners to 
buy hay for protective material, espe- 
cially for their rock gardens. Swamp hay 
is most excellent, but beware—seven 
times beware—of timothy hay or any 
other which comes to you with 
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adhering, lest your precious garden 
become a hayfield in one season! 

When stable manure is advised as 
covering material, ‘later to be forked 
into the soil among the plants,” I 
have an almost uncontrollable desire 
to ask what kind of a garden could 
stand such treatment. Certainly, not 
one in which the owner, desiring to 
flower shrubs, perennials, and bulbs in 
a limited area, has planted closely 
for the sake of beauty and economy 
of space. I am sure that in our garden 
the roots would be most seriously dis- 
turbed and cruelly mangled if any- 
one were to attempt “forking in” the 
winter covering. 


E PILE all leaves and every- 

thing which comes off the gar- 
den during the summer as trimmings, 
with the exception of brush and rose 
briars, upon our compost we Onto 
this heap in the spring goes the great 
mass of the winter covering. We 
find that by keeping the hose at hand 
and thoroly wetting each bagful of 
leaves as it is emptied, and tramping 
them down well, we can store an al- 
most unbelievable amount of leaves 
in our limited space and in one year’s 
time have them ready for use as a 
coarse mulch or in a state ready to 
be rubbed thru a screen of one-half- 
inch mesh, if the more thoroly rotted 
“— runs short. 

‘isiting gardeners often exclaim 
over our exceedingly handy compost 
screen. The one which we ordinarily 
use is of one-half-inch mesh, bound 
in a circular wooden frame, such as 
are obtained at building - supply 
houses, where they are sold for screen- 
ing small amounts of gravel. This 
exactly fits the top of the common 
type of chip bushel basket and is held 
in place by the basket handles. Onto 
this screen, so placed, we fork or 
shovel the compost. Then by rocking 
the basket the process of sifting is 
performed. When the compost is very 
wet, we scrape the leafmold thru the 
screen with the side of a trowel. All 
rough, unrotted material and twigs 
are tossed back upon a more recently 
piled portion of the heap to further 
decompose. 

| spoke of emptying each “bagful” 
of leaves. Our leaf bags or blankets 
are one of the chief necessities to our 
type of gardening. Light-weight bur- 
lap, such as is used in bags for ship- 
ping raw peanuts, is sewn to form a 
square. The best size for this square 
depends upon the height of the user. 
This burlap square is spread out on 
the ground, the leaves raked on it, 
the four corners are grasped in the 
hands, and the bag either swung over 
the shoulder and carried or dragged 
to the destination, where simply re- 
leasing the corners and giving one 
toss empties it. 

How true it is, as Elizabeth Turner 
says, that our plants seem to “turn 
very slowly and push off” their cov- 
ers. That is why I think that winter 
protection must be early, gradual, 
thoro, and constantly attended. 





A view of the entrance to the garden 
of Charles E. Coleman, Clayton, Ohio 
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Have this fuel -SAVINg comforl 
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VACUUM 





Steam heat in your home or building? Without 
radical or expensive changes you can make it the 
most modern kind of heating system! In a few 
hours it can be converted into a vacuum system 
at a small fraction of the cost of a new one. 
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| | 








—DeCuuse... . 


in a vacuum, water boils at low tem- 
peratures. 
tem, radiators heat up far quicker. 
In a vacuum system, they stay hot 
far longer. 
€ consumed. 





In a vacuum heating sys- 


Naturally, less fuel is 
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NY good heating contractor 
can do the job for you in jig- 
time. He tightens up the system 
to keep out air; places a Hoffman 
No. 16 Valve on the basement 
main, to clear the pipes of air: 
and installs a Hoffman No. 2 Vac- 
uum Valve on each radiator. 


That is all. You will then have 
a modern one-pipe vacuum sys- 
tem. With uncanny efficiency 
every radiator heats up 15 min- 
utes after drafts are opened. 
When the fire is banked, or the 
oil or gas burner shuts off, the 
vacuum keeps heat in radiators 
for three hours or more, just as 
though you had steam up all the 
time. This means that in the 
coldest weather radiators stay hot 
all day long without frequent 





| i | 


raising of steam pressure. Can 
you imagine a more efficient 
heating system? 

And that is not all. In the 
thousands of homes whose heat- 
ing systems are vacuum-ized with 
Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valves, 
they are saving as much as five 
dollars per radiator every year 
in fuel bills. 

Ask your heating contractor to 
come up and estimate the cost of 
vacuum-izing. When you learn 
how little it costs you will find 
it hard to believe our claims. If 
so, send for the booklet, ““How 
to Lock Out Air, the Heat Thief”, 
which tells and proves the whole 
story. Do not put it off. Hoffman 
Specialty Company, Inc., Dept. 
CD-9, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
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A Sophomore’s Father Checks Up the Cost 


a definite amount each month for his 
room. If he eats at a boarding club or 
fraternity house, he will pay a definite 
amount for his food, either by the week 
or by the month; if he eats at cafes, 
restaurants, and cafeterias, he will pay 
a varying amount, based upon his judg- 
ment, means, and appetite. ‘The first 
two fundamental needs are easily com- 
puted; the third is a harder one, because 
conditions vary so much in different 
schools. At one school, not coeduca- 
tional, a boy who does not wear boots, 
corduroys, and flannel shirts to class is 
nota he-man. At another, he is a rough- 
neck if he does. 


HE clothes your boy will need will 

be about the same number he has 
had in high school, with possibly a larger 
expenditure the first year due to restock- 
ing of the wardrobe in more collegiate 
clothes. Never outfit a boy and send him 
to college. Send him to college and let a 
reliable clothier help him outfit himself in 
what “the boys are wearing.” The ex- 
penditures for clothes will depend upon 
the individual, his tastes, his particular 
situation, and the size of his wardrobe on 
entering. If prior to his entering college 
he had had one suit a year, then he will 
not need more; if he has had six suits a 
year, he will probably centinue to want 
six, with overcoats, shoes, hats, shirts, 
neckwear, and undergarments in propor- 
tion. 

A factor which causes great variation 
in this expense in different colleges is 
climate. The man at the University of 
Minnesota will dress far different from 
the man at the University of Florida. 

Tuition is another very definite 
amount which is easily determined from 
the school catalog. It is a set sum for 
each semester. But the fees that are 
paid at registration time usually include 
more than tuition. At his first registra- 
tion, a student usually pays a matricula- 
tion fee. This opens his account or rec- 
ords in all campus offices and, once paid, 
is never paid again. But there are fees 
which certain courses require, especially 
laboratory courses. Chemistry courses 
are an excellent example, for a fee 
sufficient to cover average breakage of 
equipment is charged. Almost all lab- 
oratory courses have fees which are 
charged in addition to tuition. 

Music students must pay for practice 
rooms and the use of a pipe organ, if 
one is needed. If military training is 
required, a deposit must be made for a 
uniform. It is later refunded, but it must 
be paid at registration time. A locker 
fee is also paid if one desires a gym locker. 


OME schools require all students to 
pay, along with tuition, an amount 
which is considered a hospital or dis- 
pensary fee. Others include membership 
in the student union and athletic associa- 
tion, with the fees. So, while tuition may 
be a definite amount, registration charges 
will vary according to the institution and 
courses taken. 

Books furnish another expense with 
wide variations. Textbooks are not 
cheap. Even second-hand ones are 
expensive. And they cost far more for 
some courses than for others. At least 


one textbook is required for each course, - 


and they will average from three to five 
dollars each. 

Supplies thruout the semester are not 
a small item. Notebooks, looseleaf and 
bound, graph paper, pens, ink, and pen- 
cils are constantly needed. The student 
studying engineering or chemistry will 


[ Continued from page 23 | 


need a slide rule, and a good one costs 
at least $10. Engineering students must 
have drafting instruments, and a good set 
costs $25. Students of architecture must 
buy squares, triangles, curves, glue, special 
paper, drawing-boards, and paint. Some 
of the finer paints are quite expensive. 
Zoology students will need small micro- 
scopes and dissecting instruments. Geology 
students will need a set of geologist’s tools. 
And so on, depending upon the choice of 
courses. 

So much for the fundamentals. Then fol- 
low a group of necessities. The first is 
laundry. Most students spend a dollar or 
two for a laundry case, and then mail their 
laundry home at a cost of 15 or 20 cents a 
week, for laundering in a college community 
is expensive and will cost $2 or $3 a week. 
Closely allied is the cleaning and pressing 
ot clothes. Some students attempt to press 
their own, but this is an unsatisfactory 
solution at best. Cleaning and pressing bills 
are sure to be encountered at times, as well 
as repairs on clothes. A student can shine 
his own shoes but he can’t repair them. This 
means an additional expense. 

The barber will exact the price of at least 
two haircuts each month, and more if he 
is clever at selling the extras to his cus- 
tomers. 

Another item of necessities which must 
be included is one of drugstore supplies 
such as soap, shaving cream, razor blades, 
and tooth brushes and paste. They make 
a fair-sized item in a year’s time. 

Some allowance must also be made for 
dental and medical bills. The dental-care 
charges should be fairly constant, but the 
doctor’s charge may come at any time. 


ND allowance must be made for some 

form of recreation. Just what expense 

will be incurred will depend upon the indi- 
vidual. 

There is a group of expenses for things 
which are not necessities but which might 
be termed the very desirables, and they 
include things to join, things to buy, things 
to subscribe to, and things to do. 

The things to join usually show some 
return. Most schools have a mutual-benefit 
hospital fee. Payment of a small fee entitles 
the student to ward care in the hospital. 
This is highly desirable, for it amounts to 
health insurance, and the student may bene- 
fit materially if he is a member and happens 
to fall sick or catch a contagious disease. 

As a rule, an athletic-association member- 
ship is sold, and the buyer is presented with 
a coupon book entitling him to a seat at all 
athletic events. Such a membership is 
usually a bargain, for it offers about three 
times its cost in seats to football, basketball 
baseball games; in fact, any events. A g 
example is found in a school where $10 is 
charged for the membership, and the cost of 
individual tickets to each event covered by 
coupons would total $35. 

The student union of all men is another 
very desirable thing to join. A small fee 





entitles the holder to the privileges of the 
union and the union building, and is 
usually well worth while. 

Professional and honor societies, me=n- 


-bership in which is of sey charge initia- 


tion fees and annual dues which must be 
met by active members. Such organiza- 
tions are well worth while, and should 
not be considered as luxuries. 

Contrary to popular opinion, member- 
ship in a social fraternity is not a luxury. 
Instead, a student can live in a fraternity 
more reasonably than he can outside. ‘The 
expenses which he may incur due to his 
own choice are those that a nonfraternity 
man will also have if he chooses. The 
fraternities charge an initiation fee, 
which should be determined if it is togo 
into a budget, but room and board are 
constant and reasonable. The student 
who pays a regular house bill in a frater- 
nity will pay his board, room, and recrea- 
tion fees all in a lump, for the fraternity 
provides in its parlor fees, the advantages 
of library, music, and recreation rooms 
that the nonfraternity man must buy 
outside. A study recently made in one 
state university showed the average 
fraternity board charge to be less than 
that of nonfraternity men. Fraternity 
life is organized life, and if the individual 
has the opportunity and desires to enter 
a fraternity, finances should not be an 
obstacle. 


Eh -~neg are certain very desirable 
things to buy. The student news- 
paper is a valuable source of news and 
announcements to any student. The 
college yearbook is a pleasant reminder 
of happy occasions and friendships. 
Most schools offer a series of concerts 
and presentations of famous artists of 
one kind or another. These concerts 
and productions are well worth while, as 
are certain plays which are brought to 
college communities. 

All students, if they had sufficient 
money, would form a valuable habit by 
buying more books. Most students, 
however, have far too little money for 
this particularly desirable item. 

Many students go to church and most 
student churchgoers like to help support 
the church of their choice. The Y. M. 
C. A. is also worthy of support by the 
students who utilize its many valuable 
appointments. 

ab and carfare enter into the stu- 
dent’s life and must be provided for. 
In the budget, it is highly desirable to 
include an amount for railway tickets to 
and from home at Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, between semesters, and at Easter 
times. Some parents want their children 
to come home even more than these 
times, and the budget should allow for 
such travel. 

Finally, there are luxuries, many of 
them quite desirable altho not necessary. 

Serious-minded students often wish 
to do a small amount of traveling while 
in school, to nearby cities to inspect 
business and industrial plants, to utilize 
libraries and special book collections, 
and to gather useful knowledge in certain 
courses. 

The recreational values of certain 
sports are admitted. Some students 
play golf, some tennis, some baseball, 
some horseshoes; almost all do some- 
thing, and almost all these sports will 
cost a varying amount, depending upon 
the individual 

Theaters, if attended occasionally, 
will add to the budget. 

Social life, from simple tea engage- 
ments to formal dances, will cost in pro- 
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D° you realize that four-fifths of alli 
the homes in America are lumber 
built? That homes of wood are an 
American tradition . . . an inherent part 
of our national architecture? 

Take a trip, for instance, through New 
England ... the other Eastern States. 
You will find countless homes of the 
Colonial settlers still in excellent condi- 
tion today ...a vivid tribute to the 
enduring qualities of wood. 


Wood is the material universally 
adapted to our varied climatic needs. In 
the south, lumber-built dwellings are 
cool and comfortable. In the north, 
houses of lumber are warm and snug. 


How the traditional bea 
homes is emphasized by lumber .. . indoors and out 


HOMES J Wood 


ARE TYPICALLY AMERICAN 


* 


Now “American Standard Lumber from 
America’s Best Mills” is plainly grade-marked and trade-marked . 


for your protection and guidance 


s ae 


If you are planning to build, discuss this 
with your architect or lumber dealer . . . 
find out how wood contributes to your 
security and comfort. 

“American Standard Lumber from 
America’s Best Mills” is now obtainable 
both grade-marked, trade-marked and 
guaranteed. 

If you want ready assurance of stand- 
ard quality, look for the mark of the 
expert grader on each board. 


Know the lumber you use 


When the “Tree-Mark” shown below, 
is also stamped on the board, it signifies 
the guarantee of the National Lumber 


uty of American 































Guaranteed “Tree-Mark” lumber can 
now be had in every species. Inquire of 
your local dealer. If he cannot supply 
you, write us and give his name. 

Write or send the coupon below for 
interesting free booklets entitled “Taking 
the Mystery Out of Lumber Buying,” 
and “Transformation from an Old House 
to a New Home.” They are full of valua- 
ble information on modern home building. 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Transportation Bldg. 


Washington, D. C. 








y . ° a oll Offices in New York Boston Pittst } 

, W ood 18 the natural and effective Manufacturers Association that the Indianapolis : Chicago : Minneapolis : Kensss Oty 

insulator against heat and cold. lumber is correctly grade-marked. Memphis New Oxleans Sen Deansien 

@aume , 

vy we 
THESE 18 great tiations affiliated with th *Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La.—Long — 

— emg eene arte nypene ne Hate “1 Leaf and Short Leaf Southern Yellow Pine National Lumber Mfrs. Assn. 


National Association maintain particular infor- 
mation and service organizations that coordinate 
with the general services of the National staff. 


tCalifornia Redwood Association, San Francisco, Calif. 
-Red wood 
*California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif.— California Pines, White Fir 
Hardwood Manufacturefs Institute, Memphis, Tenn.—- 
Oak, Gum, Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar, Southern 
«ytnd Appalachian Hardwoods x 
North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va.—North 
‘ Carolina Pine 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation, Oshkosh, Wis.—Hemlock, Maple, Birch and 
. Northern Hardwoods 
Northern Pine Manufacturers Association, Minneapolis, 
. . Minn.— White Pine, Norway Pine 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers Association, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.— Cypress and Tupelo 


*Grade- and trade-marked lumber available in these species 


tWestern Pine Manufacturers Association, Portland, 
Ore.—Pondosa Pine, Idaho White Pine, Larch 

Hetenal American Wholesale Lumber Association, New 

ork, N. ‘ 

*West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash. 
Douglas Fir, Sitka Spruce, West Coast Hemlock, 
Western Red Cedar 

National Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers, 
Chicago, Il 

*Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, Chicago, 11. 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers, 

td., Vancouver, y} 

British Columbia Loggers Association, Vancouver, B. C. 

Hickory Golf Shaft Manufacturers Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

American Wood Preservers’ Association, Chicago, Tl. 

*Oak Flooring Manufacturers Association of the United 
States, Chicago, IL 


TTrade-marked lumber available in these species 
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Dept. 550, Transportation Bldg. 
Washington, D. C, 

Gentlemen: Please send me, 
free, a copy of the booklet 
checked below: 


1‘ { ] Taking the Mystery out of 








: Lumber Buying 
4 { ] Transformation from an Old 
geek te House to a New Home 
OUND ccincnbtnenssencsnencs 
in cttrvcvicnncccvtintsitiinistiiniiiinenpennntcnneniniaintiionn 
Street Address.. 








































































Are You Polishing 
DIRT? 


ES, if you don’t clean your furniture 
and woodwork before using ordi- 
nary polish or wax. But who has time 
to remove the ingrained dust and soil? 
And why risk ruining the finish with 
soap and water ? 

No need at all to do this laborious de- 
structive work. Yet your furniture and 
woodwork can be as clean as when new 
after the polishing is over. 

Simply use the New Liquid Veneer. 
It removes the dingy film while it 
polishes, restores the original clean sur- 
face, renews the original clean finish. 
Makes everything stay attractive 
longer because it leaves no greasy film 
to catch dust. Use it on the dust cloth 
regularly and your furniture will seldom 
need polishing. 4 oz. 30c; 12 oz. 60c; 
12 oz. and 30c polishing glove, 75c. 
FREE—Sample bottle and helpful 
booklet, ““The Care of Fine Finishes”. 
Address Liquid Veneer Corporation, 
Dept. 4619, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The NEW 


Ware 
NENTER 


Polishes Better Because it Cleans 











6000 Children 
Go to 
School at Home 


EVERY DAY in the pleasant 
shelter of their own homes a 
small city of children study 
the Calvert way. 
Based on 32 years of child study in the 
famed Calvert Day School in Baltimore, Cal- 
vert Courses, from Kindergarten to High 
School, effectively appeal to the child in terms 
he enjoys. Youn no teaching experience to 
ive them. A Calvert teacher in Baltimore 

Tiseste and grades the work. 
Calvert Courses bring modern methods to 
you no matter where you live. Missionaries, 
parents in diplomatic service, etc., find their 
children thoroughly prepare for our best 
pre acatery schools in siz years. 

v. M. Hillyer, A.B., author of the new 
book, ‘‘A Child’s Geography,’’ is Headmaster. 

These courses are moderately priced. Write 
for full information. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
159 Tuscany Road, Baltimore, Md. 























MOHICANPEONIES 


We supply choice, sturd 
roots that have already | 
| bloomed in our gardens. | 
Long -stemmed, mammoth | 
blossoms; magnificent color- | 
ings. Send for 1929 free cata- | 
log and order your Mohican | 
Peonles now for Spring 
flowering. 


Mohican Peony Gardens | 


Box 449 Reading, Pa. 
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portion to the occasion and to the 
desires of the individual. 

There is no avoiding the fact that 
tobacco is an expense, altho it is a 
luxury, and if the student smokes he 
should make allowance for this item. 

Flowers and candy should not 
make a large item in the student’s 
budget, but they have a place there, 
along with gifts. It is most embar- 
rassing for the student to go home at 
Christmas time and ask for the money 
with which to buy presents for the 
family. This could well be included 
in the budget. 

These are the items which are most 
often found in the student’s expense 
list. With the present popularity of 
the colleges and universities, a wise 
parent will list these expenses and 
check them over with his son and a 
college official before entrance. If a 
budget is then made and followed, 
the family economic situation would 
be bettered, and the student would 
better learn the value of a dollar. He 
would aiso keep personal accounts 
and live within his means. 

I am to talk with Mr. McWilliams 
next year, and I am interested to learn 
the success of his experiment. 


These Are Mothers’ 
Methods 


| Continued from page 60] 


bedtime, we check up for the day. 
Some of our headings, which vary 
from time to time and according to 
the needs of the individual, are cheer- 
fulness, promptness, tidiness, helpful- 
ness, graciousness, responsibility, prac- 
ticing, and special work. The induce- 
ment to get full credit on these is that 
the credits are counted up at the end 
of the week, and paid off as allow- 
ance, 5 or 10 credits equaling 1 cent, 
according to the age of the child and 
the amount of money I think they 
should have. A further inducement 
we found helpful was to give a bonus 
of 25 extra credits for a week of days 
when the record did not drop below 
a certain point. It was always more 
effective to give more credits for 
doing a thing we wanted done than 
to take away credits for its not being 
done. 

With this system working, if a toy 
or garment is left out of its place, I 
merely put it away without remark, 
but at night the fact is brought up 
and the child marked accordingly. 
And there is very little trouble with 
things being left round, children com-- 
ing to the table unwashed, having to 
be driven to their practicing, or many 
other of the little things, all of which 
wear out a mother’s nerves so.—Mrs. 
Frederick W. Allen, Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. 


If the Baby Could 


Select His Parents 
[Continued from page 79] 


did book, “Parents and the Pre- 
School Child,” speaks of the parental 
education movement as the most 
promising field for mental-hygiene 
study today. He lauds it for the in- 
formation it develops and for the help 
it has given parents and children 
alike. 

“In almost every case of those who 
have attended a group, it becomes ap- 











Stops the Pain 
of Burns... 
wards off scars 


HE soothing oils and powerful antiseptics 

in Unguentine sink deep into the burned 
tissues and remain there. The pain stops. 
Dread infection and hideous disfigurement 
are prevented. 


Buy Unguentine today. Keep extra tubes 
in every danger zone—in kitchen, bathroom, 
office or shop, and in your 
automobile. UseUnguentine 
for cuts and bruises, too 
—so¢ at your druggist’s. 


Unguentine 


KNOX SMOKE PIPE 
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Do Not Miss This Opportunity! 


True At 

to Moderate 
Name Prices 
One dozen selected roots $1.85. Ten each 10 kinds 
(100) $6.25. We are offering other collections in 
wonderful combinations at very attractive prices. 
ALL POST PAID. Send postcard now for 1929 list. 

RINGWOOD GARDENS 

W. W. Cook Clinton, Iowa 
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"parent that they have commenced to N 
think rationally~ concerning their 
problem, that is ‘I used to spank my 
child for this, but now I can see that 


I myself was partly at fault.’”’ This ADOMem 
is an attitude which Dr. Blatz finds id é 


conspicuously lacking among other “ 
parents who bring children to his te 
clinics. who hawe f20 LOVE JAZ 


It is this ability on the part of par- 
ents to think rationally that he con- 
siders the most important contribu- 
tion the mental-hygiene movement ame 
can make. “In mental hygiene, it is ‘pa is alee 
not what is done for these children or ag) | 














their parents that mostly interests us, 
but rather what is done to enable 
them to gain an insight for themselves > 
regarding the essentials of successful \ 
adjustment to the varying situations . 
of life,” he writes. This is an im- a » 
; 4 





rtant matter which we shall wish to 
ar in mind thruout our study of 
mental health in the child. 








ant 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: Parents who 
wish to read further along the lines 
suggested by this article will find an 
excellent discussion in Mrs. Gilbreth’s 
“Living With Our Children” (W. W. 
Norton Company, $2.50). 

Many mothers and study groups 
will also want a new leaflet, “Care “e 
of the Expectant Mother,” which —— a i: 
has been prepared by Mrs. Shultz. —— i, 
| This leaflet may be obtained by ad- 
| dressing Department L, The Service 
Bureau, Better Homes and Gardens, ; m 
Des Moines, and inclosing a 2-cent Si ath GE \ er 
stamp to cover mailing costs. Ask for fer GA) j 
Leaflet No. BC-9.] 


A Lamp Shade 
in the Mode 


N THESE days of futuristic de- 
signs a lamp shade must be in the 
| mode, too. We like to have a variety 
of shades, and they must be purchased 
with what I save, so it is usually nee- 
essary to evolve them from the ma- 
terials at hand. 

Undecorated parchment paper is 85 
cents a yard for a reasonably good 
quality. This is usually 45 inches 
wide, and a yard will make several 
pleated shades. 

First, purchase a desirable frame. 
The Empire style, that is, the top 
diameter very slightly less than the 
bottom diameter, is the best for a 
putas shade, altho the t for 

ridge lamps also looks well when 











HERE is little glory and less fun in doing things 
the way your mother did! Take the matter of 
washing. There is a fine old tradition about doing the 
more delicate or intimate pieces by hand. All right 
yesterday, but not today. Not with a reputable manu- 
facturer making a washer like the Portable Whirldry 
to do it for you. 
For your personal dainties, it is well-nigh ideal — 
as thorough as your own hands and every bit as gentle. 
Unlike other small washers you may read about, 
Portable Whirldry whirls the clothes dry at the touch of 
a switch. The same electric motor which washes and 
rinses, also dries. 
So, you see, the Whirldry needs no wringer, and it’s 
efiicient—anything it can hold it will wash, rinse and 





A This is the Spinner ° . ee . 
eer aay more paper than the Basket a the Whirl. — then, dry-for-the-line in a jiffy. That’s also why, in 
height of the shade for the width, and ages a homes where there are small children or babies, it is 
aio oo diameter for the length CLEAN well-nigh indispensable. 

Next, cut the envelope-lining tissue ” Your department store or leading electrical shop 


of the desired colors into crescents, 
stars, squares, triangles, circles—al- 
most any shape imaginable—and 
paste these designs on the side of the 
paper to be as the inside of the 
shade. A “hit-or-miss” design is best, 
using care not to place the tissue too 


has the Portable Whirldry. 
For your own comfort’s sake mail the coupon today. 


The Porta 
table 4D RY 






























































close together. ee ee 
on a gee gy are Cay Saree yy 
» pleat the s e in even pleats When the Basket is =F-S— 3 3— 
of'a desired width, according to the fete a anata ———— WASHER 
size of the shade. Cut each pleat to switch whirls clotbes 
a point at the bottom, and at the top, DRY THE WHIRLDRY CORPORATION, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
too, if desired. Punch holes on the in- 
side pleats, pass a ribbon or cord thru 
the holes, and your shade is ready to BHG 9-29 
tie in place on your frame. THE WHIRLDRY CORPORATION Name 
When the paper is in place, use New Haven, Conn. 
white shellac, covering the inside and I’d like to know more about The Whirl- Address 
the outside with an even coating.— dry. Please send your new illustrated book- 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Clark. let and the name of your nearest dealer. City State 
em one 
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SAGARA REA AMATO AS Se Se 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HARRY G. HEALY 
Tomato plants may be pulled, the smallest fruits 
picked, the stalks hung upside down—whereup- 
on the fruits continue to ripen for a long time 


ACK FROST is a sly visitor. He enters our gardens 
when we least want him. We may resent the visits of 
cows, horses, and chickens until we realize that they 
have paid us the delicate compliment of choosing our fine 
products in preference to those of our neighbors! We may 
even forgive the bugs that feed on our foliage, flowers, and 
fruit. These creatures—quadruped and hexapod—all eat 
to maintain their individual existences just as we do, and 
they make good use of what they get—if we may judge by 
their greediness. But Jack Frost destroys “that which not 
enriches him and makes us poor indeed!”’ 
Those of us who have practiced the succession and com- 
panion cropping methods and have perhaps gambled with 





We Win the Annual 
Battle With Jack Frost 


Lengthening the Vegetable Season by Cul- 
tivation, Smudges, Spraying, and Storage 


M. G. KAINS 


Jack Frost by planting or sowing certain crops which the wiseacres 
all declare will not mature before the first fall cold snap, are perhaps 
in a tremor for fear of losing the late ones. Our neighbors are eagerly 
looking forward to the morning when our frost-blasted plants will 
prove the truth of their prophesies of disaster. 

But here is where we may enjoy one of the keenest pleasures of 
gardening. We may ripen these vegetables in spite of the cold snap, 
for we may often prevent the ravages of untimely frost and gleefully 
flaunt our success to these doom-mongers. We may lengthen the 
growing or the ripening season by several weeks and assure the 
maturing of the crops with which we gambled against Jack Frost. 
The methods are so simple that anyone may succeed with them. 

First autumnal frosts in the vicinity of New York (except on 
Long Island) generally occur at night about September 20. In the 
mountains and farther north they arrive earlier; in the South, 
later. During the previous day, the temperature rapidly falls. Then 
follows a windless night of brilliant stars. By 9 o’clock, if the ther- 
mometer reads 40 degrees or lower, the only natural causes that 
may prevent the occurrence of frost that ni, ht are the springing up 
of a breeze or the development of clouds. The former prevents the 
coldest air from settling on the ground; the latter acts like a blanket 
by preventing the escape of heat from the earth. Gardens in low 
spots will most likely be frosted on clear, windless nights even tho 
the uplands may escape. 


UT let us not lose our crops without a struggle. During 
late afternoon or early evening, when a frost seems to threaten, 
let us run our wheelhoe back and forth in the garden wherever it 
will not damage the plants. This will turn up fresh earth which will 
moisten the air, perhaps even form a small, local fog cloud. When 
this moisture condenses as dew, it will protect the plants to a con- 
siderable extent. We can still further increase the quantity of water 
in the air by spraying the garden with a hose or an irrigation system. 
The latter is often a positive preventive of frost damage. 

Where we may not give offense to the neighbors, we may use a 
smudge made by burning damp straw, weeds, chips—anything that 
will make a smoldering, not flaming, fire so as to produce a cloud of 
abundant, steamy smoke over the area to be protected. The best 
positions for such fires are near the higher sides and thruout the 
center of the area. 

Heating the air with coal or oil fires in specially built receptacles is 
done to protect commercial orchards and vineyards and truck 
crops. Heaters are feasible but less often used in amateur gardens. 
Instead, fires of wood, either open or in improvised vessels, are gen- 
erally used. They heat the air and are less objectionable than 
smudges because their smoke does not annoy the neighbors. 

Where none of these methods are used or where it is necessary or 
desirable to supplement them, spraying or shading from direct sun- 
light in the early morning will often save plants that have been only 
slightly frosted. But this method alone is not as effective as the pre- 
ventive methods applied the night before. These methods will pro- 
tect tender, flowering plants equally well. Even cannas, coleus, and 
geraniums may be saved from the first light frosts. 

It often happens that certain kinds of plants are so nearly mature 
when a frost threatens that we need not risk the failure of any of the 
above methods but may either gather the fruits or even the whole 
plants. 

When living on Long Island, where the early autumn frosts come 
about October 1, I several times planted sweet corn as late as August 
1,and had excellent ears all thru October. But that was mainly 
because I made these late sowings on high ground from which the 
cold air drained to lower levels. For these late sowings I used only 
quick-maturing varieties, such as Golden Bantam and Metropoli- 
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The new Insulated Tappan Gas 
Range gives uniform satisfaction 
and economy with Skelgas, Phil. 
gas, Pyrofax, Blaugas, Shellane 
or any other well-known self- 
gasifying fuel. 
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Jor your home is (zsulated 
for kitchen comfort 


(“omar for your city, country or suburban 
kitchen! First, gas for cooking —and now this 
INSULATED TAPPAN Gas Range for cooler- 
kitchen baking! 


Freedom at last from sweltering kitchen hours. Blessed 
relief from the back-breaking drudgery of scorching 
coal, wood and oil stoves. Wonderful new baking 
results with a real gas range — accurate, certain —free 
from the taint of odorous liquid fuels. 


Have Gas Delivered to Your Door 


No matter where you live—enjoy this city convenience. 
Now genuine gas—two or three months’ supply, com- 
pressed in steel cylinders — can be delivered to your 
doors.. Many reliable brands . . . nation-wide service, 
maintained by the largest fuel companies. 


Transform your kitchen with this new INSULATED 
Tappan Gas Range! Specially designed at the factory 
for use with compressed natural gas by a firm long 


famous as builders of “quality” ranges. Unmatched 
beauty, charm and comfort for your kitchen. Greater 
gas savings. Its ovens are INSULATED to wee the 
heat in the oven, out of the kitchen. Saves almost 
half the gas required in the ordinary oven. 


Marvelous New Speed Oven! 


More saved — and less time in the kitchen with 
the wonderful new Tappan Speed Oven. Unique oven 
wall construction hes a heat - reflecting, mirror - like 
chromium oven lining practically eliminate the need 
of oven pre-heating for most foods. Speedy top burn- 
efs, too, with patented gas-saving air plates. 


Accurate, better baking results assured by oven heat 
control. This feature automatically measures the heat— 
does the pot-watching even while you are away from 
home. You'll never know what a joy cooking can be 
until you see and use this wonder range! See your 
Tappan dealer now or write for free descriptive booklet. 


THE TAPPAN STOVE Company, Mansfield, Ohio 





NAME 


THE TAPPAN STOVE COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 


USE THIS COUPON 








Gentlemen: Please send information on the new Insulated Tappan Gas Range. 


O For use with compressed natural gas. 


ADDRESS. 


O For use with city gas. 
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Gladys Denny Shultz, writer j 
of the courses on child care O eFs U iS 
and training 


INCE the very beginning of Better 
Homes and Gardens, child-study 
courses have been suggested in the 

articles and in the leaflets whieh we have 
published. In recent months, however, 
the requests for study courses have been 
so numerous that we have asked Gladys 
Denny Shultz, writer of our articles on 
child care and training, to design three 
such courses that may be used by 
mothers’ clubs as a basis for study and 
discussion. Each course offers a definite 
division of study, and in no way is it de- 
pendent on another; that is, mothers’ 
clubs may begin with Course No. 2 or 
Course No. 1, as they choose, altho 
Course No. 1 is in reality the logical 
starting point for a mothers’ club that 
is newly organized. 

“The Physical Care and Habit Train- 
ing of the Pre-School Child” is the sub- 
ject of Course No. 1. This interesting 
material has been compiled and will be 
published in an attractive booklet which 
will be ready for distribution September 
1. Groups of mothers who wish this 
course may obtain copies of the booklet 
by sending us their requests and inclos- 
ing 50 cents to cover the publication and 
mailing cost. 

This booklet contains 


hild~study 
} (ourses for 


on the various topics outlined. The nine 
lessons suggested are: What Parents 
Can Do; Nature and Growth of Charac- 
ter; Developing Character in Children; 
Developing Character Thru Creative 
Expression; Character Building in the 
Schools; Morals, Religion, and Sex; 
Character Changes at Puberty and How 
to Prepare for Them; The Effect of Our 
School System on the Character of Our 
Children; and Home Atmosphere and 
Religious Training. 

The outline of this second course has 
been printed in booklet form, and is now 
ready to be mailed out. You may ob- 
tain a copy of it by sending us your re- 
quest and enclosing 10 cents. 

Study Course No. 3 will consist of a 
series of articles on “Building Mental 
Health in Children.” “If the Baby 
Could Select His Parents,” the first of this 
series, begins on page 32 of this issue. 

On receipt of 10 cents, we shall be 
glad to all ben the booklet which out- 
lines Course No. 2, and if you wish 
Course No. 1.—‘‘The Physical Care and 
Habit Training of the Pre-School Child” 
—send us your request and 50 cents to 
cover the publication and mailing costs, 
and we shall be glad to send you a copy. 





uestions and suggestions for 

iscussion at the end of each 
chapter. The topics include the 
following: Why Study Child 
Training; The Home as a 
Background for the Child; 
Home Management From the 
Point of View of the Child; 
Christmas Toys That Teach; 
Feeding Schedules; Building 
the Eating Habit; Getting a 
Lifetime Habit Basis; Must 
Children Be Obedient; and 
Discipline Versus Punishment. 

“Physical Care and Habit 
Training of the Pre-School 
Child,” which is Course No. 1, 
is the most inexpensive yet 
complete booklet of its kind. 
Mrs. Shultz suggests two sup- 

lementary ious which may 
be used in this course of study. 

Course No. 2, “Character 
and Religious Training of the 
Pre-School Child,” outlines a 
study-course program on that 
subject, giving a bibliography 
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We anticipate that there will be a great many requests for these book- 
lets, and as we have planned to print only a limited number of copies 
of the latter one, we shall appreciate recetving your request early. 


Address Department K 
The Service Bureau 
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tan. In other localities, a good plan 
is to cut the stalks and stand them 
in shocks like field corn late in the 
afternoon when frost seems probable. 
It is surprising how many of the ears 
too young to gather on the day of 
cutting will develop to edible condi- 
tion and how long those mature 
enough for the table when the cutting 
is done will continue to be tempting 
when cooked. 

Tomatoes may be handled satis- 
factorily in several ways. I have often 
picked all the fruits that showed red, 
or even only traces of pink, laid them 
on straw in a coldframe, left them 
exposed to thesky and the sun in fair 
weather, covered them on cold nights 
and in muggy weather, until we 
had eaten the last of them on Thanks- 
giving Day or even later. I have also 
pulled up plants full of fruit, cut off 
the snnlieal ones for pickles, hung the 
plants upside down in a closet or a 
cool, dry cellar, and had a large pro- 
pees of the fruits ripen. It must 

said, however, that the last of 
these tomatoes artificially ripened 
during cold weather are not of as high 
quality as those that reach full ma- 
turity on the vines during hot weather 
or in a greenhouse. 

When we do not want to risk the 
failure of the preventive methods with 
our cantaloupes, watermelons, cu- 
cumbers, and eggplants, we must 
gather them just before frost is ex- 
pected. If we cannot do that in time, 
the next best thing is to wet the fruits 
thoroly in the early morning the next 
day, shield them from the sun, allow 
them to dry thoroly, gather them 
carefully, and store them in a cool, 
dry place. By using these methods, I 
have had cantaloupes, cucumbers, and 
watermelons during October, and egg- 
plants as late as Thanksgiving Day. 


EPPERS are even easier to handle 

than eggplants. As soon as they are 
cut, they are placed in hampers or 
peach baskets which when full, are 
stored in our moderately dry, cool 
cellar. We often have had them in 
good condition until New Year's Day 
or even later. 

Summer squashes will not keep as 
long as winter varieties, tho thev 
often last thru October. Winter varie- 
ties of pumpkins, tho they have hard 
shells. must be handled as carefully as 
eggs, because even the slightest bruise 
may result in decay. It is best to cut 
them before even the slightest frost, 
during the warmest, driest part of the 
day, retaining the stalks as handles to 
carry them, one in each hand, to a 
temporary outdoor storage place—a 
bed of deep straw in a sunny spot. A 
coldframe is excellent for this purpose. 

If carrying them seems too much 
like work, the next best thing is to 
use a handbarrow filled with straw 
and carried by two men to the storage 
quarters. In the storage they must 
be laid so as not to touch one an- 
other. When frost threatens, they 
must be covered to prevent damage. 
Old quilts, carpets, sailcloth, or any 
other thick handy material will do. 

After two or three weeks of this 
hardening process, the fruits must be 
stored in permanent quarters, prefer- 
ably a room or a furnace cellar where 
the air is dry and the temperature 
never goes below 40 degrees. When 
managed in this way, the long-kee 
ing varieties of pumpkins and squash- 
es may be had in perfection until Feb- 
ruary or March. When stored in 
damp quarters, such as a root cellar, 
they rarely decay, and they last until 
Christmas. fs 
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Have You Had a 
Garden Pilgrimage? 


[Continued from page 18 | 


gardening efforts. But the holding 
of the show itself involves little of 
the work that accompanies an ordi- 
nary flower show. 

The principal requirement is a 
well organized plan, worked out in 
every detail, so that the guests may 
proceed in an orderly way from one 
garden to another, without crowding 
and without friction. One of the im- 
portant things that must. be planned 
early is to get permission from the 
owners of one or two elaborate gar- 
dens, who may not be members of 
the club, to allow their gardens to be 
included in the list of those to be 
visited. The club is especially pleased 
with the fact that not a single com- 
plaint of vandalism or even of un- 
witting destruction of property has 
been received from garden owners 
who threw their gates open to the 
show. 


UBLICITY was started by the 

Georgetown club two weeks in ad- 
vance of the show, and some of the 
features of the gardens were de- 
scribed. No pictures were shown, how- 
ever. Tickets were placed on sale at 
a leading hotel, but it was also an- 
nounced that they might be obtained 
at any of the gardens listed. It was 
also carefully explained that in case 
of rain the pilgrimage would be de- 
ferred until the following day. 

When the visitors appeared at any- 
one of the gardens to purchase a 
ticket, he was given a typed list of 
the names and locations of the other 
gardens. Also the visitor was assigned 
some one garden at which tea would 
be served to the holder of this par- 
ticular ticket. Since some visitors 
started at one garden and some at an- 
other, congestion was avoided both in 
the gardens and at the tea-tables. 
This arrangement necessitated, of 
course, a club member at the entrance 
of each garden, who sold tickets and 
saw to it that only ticket-holders 
entered. 

Tea was served at only about half 
the gardens, but an effort was made 
to keep the parties small so that the 
hosts and hostesses could give indi- 
vidual attention to each visitor. This 
added a social touch appreciated by 
strangers. Usually the hostess found 
herself busy explaining just how she 
pruned her roses, how she got such 
wonderful rhododendron blossoms, or 
how she produced some other note- 
worthy feature of her garden. Some 
shy stranger would gradually ed 
up close to the hostess and ask al- 
most in a whisper, “What kind of 
fertilizer do you use?” or “What do 
you do about bugs?” and soon the 
seeds of a pleasant acquaintance were 
sown. 

That most visitors were really in- 
terested in gardening was shown both 
by the numerous questions and by 
the many cameras that were brought 
into action. Some took detailed notes 
of the planting arrangements, variety 
names, and other points of practical 
use. 
Unquestionably, hundreds of per- 
sons went home not only inspired to 
greater gardening efforts but equip 
with concrete ideas to put into effect 
in their own gardens—either in those 
which they already possess or in those 
which as yet exist in dreams only. 
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SETH THOMAS 





_ is no one thing in all the school 

year more important than being on time. 
From the early morning flurry of getting them 
off, until the last sleepy child is tucked in for 
the night—each hour of their busy day and 
yours is measured . . . regulated .. . by your 
clock. 


For more than a century Seth Thomas crafts- 
men have fashioned timepieces of extraordi- 
nary beauty and absolute precision. The skill 
of Seth Thomas himself lives again in every 
clock bearing this famous hallmark. 


The beauty and accuracy of these exquisite 
timepieces have set a world standard in 
clock-making since 1813. Each clock shown 
here runs on a pendulum movement . . . the 
guarantee of enduring accuracy. 


These famous timepieces come in a wide 
variety of models at amazingly low prices. 
In cities Over 100,000, you will find them 
at dealers listed under “Seth Thomas”’ in the 
classified telephone directory. 


Write for FREE illustrated booklet showing 
many other distinguished designs. Seth Thomas 
Clock Company, 19 West 44th St., New York City 
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The low, gleaming lines of CYMBAL NO. 1 add beauty to your mantel or cabinet. 
9% in. high, in mahogany, it strikes each quarter hour on a mellow gong. $15. 











SHARON with mahogany 

case and flowered dial is a 

direct descendant of a model 

produced by the first Seth 

Thomas a century ago. 14% 
in. bigh— $20. 





Painted panels of BANJO 
NO. 5 picture George Wash- 
ington and his Mount 
Vernon home. 30 inches long, 
and priced at only $22.50 


(Prices slightly higher in Far 
West and Canada) 
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Come to the Garden Clinic 


Sweet Peas, Mississippi, Dahlia Protection, House 
Plants, Landscaping, and Plant Identification 


WwW 


VICTOR H. RIES 





yj J My Ue ih BAO: 


HAVE just bought a new home, and in 

the yard there are a large number of 

very tall, overgrown shrubs. Is it pos- 
sible to move these to other positions in the 
yard? Illinois. 

After a shrub has been in the ground 
for five or six years, unless you move a 
fairly large ball of earth with it, it is 
usually easier and quicker to plant a 
younger and more vigorous shrub in the 
desired location and to throw away the 
old one. 


My perennial borders have not been 
transplanted for five or siz years, and altho 
most of the plants are growing and thriving, 
some of them have been smothered and 
crowded out, the more vigorous ones having 
taken their places. Should these be left 
alone or reset? New Jersey. 

The average perennial flower border 
will require resetting every four or five 
years, if not oftener, because of the vigor 
of some plants and the relative weakness 
of others. This work is best done in your 
state during September, so that the plants 
may become re-established before winter. 


I have some very fine dahlias which I 
hate to see killed by the first frost. How 
may I protect them? Minnesota. 

A light framework of 1” x 2” or 2’”’ x 2” 
strips of wood may be built over the 
plants and covered with muslin. I should 
do this with very fine varieties or those of 
which I was trying to secure seed which 
had not yet ripened. [See also “Among 
Ourselves,” page 33.] 


How can I have sweet peas in bloom by 
Christmas? Louisiana. 

Select a place where there is sun all 
day, prepare the trench by taking out 1 


foot of earth, spade the bottom of the 
trench 1 foot deeper, and add 2 or 3 
pounds of bonemeal or potash to 1 20- 
foot trench; then replace the top foot of 
soil and work into it 1 pound of lime. 
Wait a few days, then make a drill about 
6 inches deep in this trench, plant seeds of 
the winter-flowering sweet peas about 1 
inch apart, and not more than 1 inch 
deep. When the plants are about 1 foot 
high, they should be thinned to 3 or 4 
inches apart and the trench filled, draw- 
ing the earth well up round the stems. 
On chilly nights, a light covermg of straw 
or excelsior may be placed over the ground 
when these sweet peas are young, ‘but it 
should be removed as soon as the sun is 
out. 


My beds were well spaded in August; 
which annuals shall I put in first? Missis- 
sippi coast. 

Zinnias, marigolds, petunia, larkspurs, 
Scarlet Flax, poppies, and phlox may be 
broadcast about the middle of the month. 
Pansy and lupine seed need special atten- 
tion, but should go in by the end of Sep- 
tember. Plant pansy seed in a seed-flat 
that can be protected from heavy rains, 
but keep them well watered. Plant lupine 
seed 3 or 4 at a time, in small pots set in 
flats, and transplant them to open ground 
when they are 3 inches high. 


What suggestions have you to make for 
keeping the assortment of nails, screws, 
nuts, and washers? Ohio. 

Kither save your various screw-top 
glass mayonnaise jars, or buy a few dozen 
of one size. In these containers every- 
thing is visible and will not need labeling. 
One home I recently visited had a gross 
of this type of container. 


Fi} 

+ 

& 

LA 4 

: 
? ' Many perennials 
can be divided at 
thistime of the year 
" but it is well to avoid 
ae separating the fall- 
< blooming sorts. 
ah 5  Keeponegood piece 
of the rampant- 
| growing perennials 
© | and throw the re- 
alk ' mainder away 


% 
y 


What suggestions have you to make for 
securing judges for amateur flower shows? 
Maryland. 

Altho it is best to secure professional 
judges, it is seldom possible. Each garden 
club should plan to train its own set of 
judges. If necessary, have them work as 
a committee of two or three. It may be 
possible to secure the help of your state 
agricultural college to help you train these 
persons. Such a flower show judging 
school has recently been held in Ohio. 


My house plants have been plunged in 
the ground up to the top of pots in the shade 
of a tree during the summer. When should 
these be brought into the house? New York. 

They should be brought in before there 
is any chance of frost. Dig them up, 
scrape off the excess dirt from the top of 
the pot, so that 14 to 34 of an inch of the 
pot remains above the soil, and place 
them where they are to spend the winter. 
A light application of fertilizer, such as 
6-8-6, at the rate of a tablespoonful to 1 
gallon of water, will give them a start for 
the winter. 


The schools of our community are bleak, 
bare, and unplanted. How would you sug- 
gest going about the landscaping of them? 
California. 

It would be well for the various gradu- 
ating classes, instead of putting in an 
entrance post or a bronze plaque, to use 
their money to plant at least a portion of 
the grounds. They may put in trees or 
shrubs for the front of the building, or 
they may supply the necessary seed and 
fertilizer for a lawn. What better me- 
morial for any class can be found? An- 
other means of securing a gardened school 
is thru the Parent-Teachers’ Association or 
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Without this HEAT SAVER, your heating equip- 
ment must heat all outdoors .. . 


O waste a third of the heat the furnace makes is ex- 

actly the same as throwing one shovelful of coal, out 
of every three, into the ash can—letting one gallon of oil 
out of three run down the sewer—one cubic foot of gas 
out of every three escape. 


Absurd as it sounds when put that way, that is exactly 
what happens when heating equipment is incomplete— 
when it does not include a Balsam-Wool Blanket to keep 
the heat in. One-third or more of the fuel goes to heat the 
outdoors air—only two-thirds produces useful heat. 


A Balsam-Wool Blanket stops this loss — makes your 
heating equipment complete and modern —and certain to 
be still modern five or ten years from now. 










Ye, Se 


One 
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Balsam- Wool is for old houses as well as new. In an old 
house a Balsam- Wool Blanket in the attic — quickly and 
economically installed by any carpenter — will stop most 
of the heat loss and soon pay for itself in fuel saved. 


In a new house the Balsam-Wool Blanket costs but little 
extra. A smaller boiler and fewer or smaller radiators are 
needed. This saving alone goes a long way toward paying 


for the Balsam-Wool. 


Keep clearly in mind that Balsam-Wool is thick —a full 
inch is recommended. It is flexible—tucks into every nook 
and cranny. It is made for the single purpose of saving 
heat—and does it as only a thick flexible insulating blan- 
ket can. 


You should know more about it. Send the coupon for a 
free sample of Balsam-Wool and free booklet. 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


Makers of Balsam-W ool, the Flexible Insulating Blanket. Also Makers 


of Nu-Wood, the All-Wood Insulating Wall Board and Lath 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 












Balsam -Wool is a guaran- 
teed Wy cverusonses product 
—a blanket of fluffy wood 
fibrethatlooksand actslike 
sheep’s wool. It is TRUE 
Insulation—keeping the 
house warm in winter and 
cool in summer— because 
itis— 


FLEXIBLE-THICK. 
EFFICiENT 

































WAT 
FIRE RESISTANT 








* > 


Wood Conversion Co., Dept. 84, Cloquet, Minn. ™-184 
Gentlemen: Please send free sample of Balsam- Wool and book- 
let “House Comfort that Pays for Itself."’ I am interested in in- 
sulation for 1) A new house. 0 The attic of my present one. 
alco AS LACIE a REDS ac, 
BM iittiinigitiiivetiscins 
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Hardy Oriental 
Poppy 


SPECIAL SALE 






















AUTUMN PLANTING 


Bloom during April, May, June, and last forever 
Flowers measure 8 inches in diameter. Order now 
The roots must be planted now (this Fall) to bleom 
next Spring and each year. 


Apricot Queen. Apricot color. 

Beauty of Livermere. Very dark velvety red 

Cerise Beauty. Light cerise. 

Delicata. Old rose pink, silky texture. 

 ——¥ Beauty. Beautiful salmon with maroon 
pase. 

Henri Cayeaux. 
color. 

Hercules. Bright red on tall, strong stems. 

Joyce. Large Radiance Rose color on tall, erect 
stems. 

Mrs. Perry. 
apricot tinge. 

Menelik. Red, medium height; late. 

Negrillon. Vivid carmine. 

Orientale. The orange-red variety. 

Pink Beauty. Large clear pink with black base. 

Proserpine. A very beautiful red with strong 
stems. 

Royal Scarlet. Very bright scarlet. 

Toreador. Very large dark red with black center. 

Welcome. Reddish crimson. 

Wespeusbengie. One of the best tall growing 
reds. 


The entire Selection of 18 Roots, 
With Planting Directions. $450 


Old rose, shading into wine 


Very fine salmon pink with orange- 


The Fischer Nurseries 
Evergreen Dept. 29 EASTON, PA. 
Add 15c for Packing and Insurance 























Skyline 
Package 
















$1.00 
Postpaid 


Fragrant Bath Powder and Salts 


ow, cellophane wrapped, in unique 
skyline effect, surrounding hen of powder. 
Complete with puff. 


Send for 64-page Catalogue FREE 
Gifts for children, for women and for 
menfolk—youngand old. Established 1895. 


POHLSON’S House of Gifts 
Department 57 Pawtucket, R. 1. 














the nature-study or vocational-agri- 
cultural classes in the school. What- 
ever is done should be relatively sim- 
le, and there should be means at 
and to care for material after it is 
planted. Leaflet No. BH-16, ““Land- 
scaping the School Grounds,” sent 
on receipt of a 2-cent stamp, will 
also prove helpful. It may be ob- 
tained by addressing Department L, 
The Service Bureau, Better Homes and 
Gardens. 


Our garden club is interested in tak- 
ing up some of the more technical 
phases of plant identification. What 
material is available? Colorado. 


There are a number of very 
tree and shrub manuals in which 
there are what are known as keys for 
the identification and determination 
of these materials. In practically 
every case there will be the n 
information in each book to teac 
you to use them properly. Of course, 
a thoro study and comprehension of 
the various botanical terms will be 
necessary for advanced work in plant 
determination. We suggest Dr. L. H. 
Bailey’s ‘‘Manual of Cultivated 
Plants.” It might be wise to ask 
one of your local botany teachers to 
give a series of lectures A plant 
morphology. Perhaps, al nur- 
sery man could help you in telling 
how he identifies certain plants. 


I am interested in a collection of 
peonies. Should I plant them this fall 
or wait till next spring? Iowa. 

By all means, plant your peonies 
this September. i you wish a list of 
deal varieties, write to Depart- 
ment L, The Service Bureau, Better 
Homes and Gardens, and ask for Leaf- 
let No. BG-17, “Recommended Rose 
and Peony Varieties.” You may also 
wish to have Leaflet No. BG-39, 
“Your Peony Questions Answered. # 
In sending for each leaflet, accom- 
pany your request with a 2-cent 
stamp to cover the mailing costs. 





SEPTEMBER LEAFLETS 


R this month a new gar- | 
den leaflet we have to 
offer you is No. BG-46, 
“Shrubs for Natural Effects.” 
It is very sensible to plant 
shrubs in each section of the 
country where they are adapt- 
ed and make themselves per- 
fectly at home. For that rea- 
son, many persons should be 


interested in this leaflet. 
We are also reprinting, in 
leaflet form, two articles Be 


Better Homes and Gardens. 
The first, Leaflet No. BG- 35, 
**TheFall GardenCam 
deals with the planting of 
shrubs and the planning of 
the home grounds; the second, 
Leaflet No. BG-36, “The Art 
of Lawn Making,” is a splen- 
did, timely article on the ne- 
cessity of pre _— lawns at 
this time of | ie oun 
We shall be glad. ‘to send 
you these leaflets on receipt 
of the postage to cover mail- 
ing costs—a 2-cent stamp for 
each one ordered. Address 
our request to Department 
a The Service Bureau, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des | 


Moines. 


























ee season is at hand. pet family silver 
0 

oxiiieetien during the summer months by wrapping 

articles in 


This remarkable discovery will keep polished 
metal surfaces bright under the most adverse 
saee heric conditions. Fabrics containing metal 


'STAYBRITE NO-TARNISH TISSUF 


Summer Silver Storage— 


and No-Tarnish! 


into storage. t tarnish or 


*STAYBRITE * 
NO-TARNISH TISSUE 


may also be kept bright by wrapping in 


4%SAMPLE TUBE con 48 sheets, 
size 20 x 30 in., mailed for $1.00. 


Address Dept. 12 | 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 

















Daddy’s Latest Design of a 8 
The action is caused by the arms revolving in ~ 
vet Painted in sea green and brilliantly decorated. 
17” long, 5” high. 
Send for our free illustrated catalogue 
colors of Toys, Windmills and Noneltton 


DADDY SCOTT, Inc., Dept. H, Marblehead, Mass. 


Mermaid. 

























See the new 
Decorative 
Moore 
Push-Pins 


ze o hens up things 
10¢ « bioc a block all Dealers 











ea Sn, 
orEcian Pa ACTORY y Pace 
obs. Catalog Free 


Single & Twin Engine-Beit J 


ALSH TRACTOR CO. Mianespols, Mics SB 








oses of New Castle 


is the title of our ay catalog, offering 
these world-famous roses, a perennials, 
shrubs, tulips, hyacinths, e Everything for 
fall planting. Full cultural “instructions given. 

Write today. yO book is free. 
Heller Bros. Co., Box 964, Now Castle, indiana 





STRAWFLOWERS Witoriowss 


We have for you a nice box of assorted Strawflowers 
«in colors .50 postpaid. 


V. E. Brubaker, Prop. 


Catalogues on = 


CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER GARDEN 
WASHBURN, WISCONSIN 





2 


LOVELY IRISES $ 


All Different With One Raze Fepeh $1.50 Var. 


GORGEOUS PEONIES IES $2 


All Different With One $2.50 Var. Parcel Post Prepaid, 
PEONY and IRIS EXCHANGE, 


Van Wert, Ohio 





Pike’s Fall 
I Holland bulbs, aie 


List of 





S. W. PIKE-Seedsman, At Dept. eA. “St. ho grow Sowers i. 
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Making Your Own 
Climate 


{ Continued from page 88 | 


essentials are: (1) sufficient air 
change per hour; (2) adequate intake 
of air; (3) adequate outgo of air; (4) 
proper moisture, or humidity (from 
12 to 46 percent; when the moisture 
percentage, or relative humidity falls 
below this, our membranes become 
irritated); (5) proper temperature (68 
degrees); (6) dust control and air 
cleansing. 

If these conditions do not exist in 
your home, your climate is wrong. 
You think you are living in the tem- 
perate zone, when really, as far as 
climate is concerned, you are an in- 
habitant of the desert. When we 
find the conditions under which we 
ie living detrimental to greatest 
success and pleasure in life, immedi- 
ately men spring forth to solve the 
problem and by one means or an- 
other correct the difficulties. This is 
what our scientists have done for us 
in heating and ventilating. They 
have taught us how to control the 
climate inside our homes. The efforts 
of these men have been so successful 
that we can literally have the climate 
inside our homes exactly that which 
is most desirable for our health and 
happiness. 





The Time-Teller 
of the Ages 
[Continued from page 84 ] 


November when the actual diserep- 
ancy reaches as much as sixteen min- 
ites. However, there are four davs 
in the year when the two agree per- 
fectly—April 15, June 15, September 
| and December 24. 

Among the many and varied orna- 
mental forms assumed by the sun- 
dial was that which became fashion- 
able during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. ‘he custom 
was to lay out a small garden in the 
form of a sundial, with suitable shrubs 
or flowers to mark the hours. In 
The Flower Garden for 1692, Wil- 
liam Hughes gives full instruction for 
such gardens, suggesting that the 
figures be cut in hyssop, rosemary, 
box, or thyme. He likewise states that 
these sundials found high favor on 
English estates in the West Indies, 
where they were planted in myrtle or 
cypress. 

A great deal of the charm of the 
“shadow clock” lies in the mottoes 
with which, almost since the dawn of 
history, it has been the custom to 
adorn them. 

“United in Time, parted in Time, 

to be reunited when Time shall be 
no more,” read the prophetic motto 
on the dial presented by Charles I to 
his Queen. 
_ “As sunshine passeth, so pass we,” 
is the inscription on a glass sundial in 
a window of the Old Parsonage at 
Didsbury (see sketch in the middle 
at the top of page 84), where the 
creeping aaaee was both visible to 
those within and outside the quaint 
old place. 


The following adhere to the rule of 
brevity: 


“Without sun, without use.”’ 
“T mark only sunny hours.” 
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‘The Secret of Happier Cooks 


and Better Cooking 


OOK with electricity ... ona 
Monarch Electric Range. That's 


the secret, as thousands ofwomen 
have already discovered. 


No wonder Monarch is the choice 
of good cooks! Long before the days 
of electric cooking ... way back 
when your mother cooked with coal 
and wood, “Monarch” was a favored 
household name. 

Quite aside from your long stand- 
ing preference for Monarch, you will 
like this electric Monarch for the re- 
markable convenience and economy 
of its “Speed-Oven” and rapid heat- 


ing top units. You will be delighted 
with its beautiful appearance . . . its 
enameled body in white, or Nile- 
Green, or Sunshine-Yellow. 

If you need heat in the kitchen, you 
will appreciate its built-in kitchen 
heater, offered in several models. 

The Monarch comes in many styles 
and sizes. Among them you will find 
one that seems to be made precisely 
for your needs. 

Have you ever asked yourself, “Is it 

ractical for me to cook by electricity?” 
ay we send you a booklet answer- 
ing that question? Just write for 


Monarch Malleable Ranges for coal and wood and 


Paramount Gas 





Ranges are built to the same high 
standards of perfection as the Monarch Electric Range. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., BEAVER DAM, WIS. 


booklet No. 9. 
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This Month 


Plant Your Hardy Plants 
Especially The Rock Ones 





Reg.U.3.Pat.02 E.H. Schultz, Pres. J.J. Grullemans, Sec’y-Treas. 


Make no mistake. Sep- 
tember and October are 
the months of months 
to do all such planting. 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 


Y planting now, you can 

do it less hurriedly than in 
the Spring. Help easier to get. 
Roots will get a good grip on 
the soil. Plants will start up 
early and grow with full vigor 
the first season. All our plants 
are full rooted huskies that 
have already come smiling 
through two Winters. They'll 
bloom for you the first year. 
Plant bulbs now also. Don’t 
miss out. Send for our catalog. 
Plant now. 
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Tools for the Home Workshop 


The Knife, Fork, and Spoon Rack Is 






















































A Handy Convenience in the Kitchen KNIFE, FORK, AND SPOON RACK 
4 | | ia ry I 
FRANK I. SOLAR A aan f| 
sa CoP Ft sry. J 
We. esl | | 
ETTER HOMES AND GARDENS’ Toolcraft editor ; WA poe Sqr aoe ae 4 
B advocates a workbench, tools, and motor-driven i 1 
home-workshop machines with which dad, the boys, \ 
and even mother, can make repairs, sharpen shears and ss ae a" 
knives as well as build useful projects for the home. ) SoS ee Be Ey , 
The photograph at the bottom of the page is of a set of bbg+ge pt Fe. ytd 
tools that is not expensive, and with which the average Ber * oyakt 24] 
woodworking job can be completed. In addition to these : 
tools, combination woodworking machines, consisting of a é EE a a 2 | 
band saw, turning lathe, grinding wheel, and planer, can be Wet fs eee 4 | 
obtained that will operate by motor. These machines will a ag i | * 
enable the home worker to produce projects that cannot be 7 u a ie | ie Th E| 
done so well with the hand tools. LL eee ae Ji | 
OTE the sketch “How to 6 | 
Sharpen the Plane Blade.” HOW TO CARVE A PROPELLER a pe et ly 
If the blade is badly rounded or P | ( 
nicked, it must-be ground before Ss | in Fig. 2, moving it back and forth sideways, and then 
whetting. The cutting edge should : - Vj running the edge across’a piece of wood. If the blade 
be ground square with the side of ; ag 4 pe has been properly whetted, a thin strip of steel can be 
the blade, and the bevel should be a+ age J F seen on the wood. A good craftsman whets his plane 
about 25 degrees. The beginner e . ad blade often. 
might make a gauge for testing Re a O 
the bevel by making a wood block <A —=_ OW to carve a propeller that will keep a model 
according to the dimensions given : ~ airplane in the air is of interest to every boy. The 
in Fig. 3 of the drawing. Oil stones j ey ®- ? drawing shows four steps in laying out and carving one. 
may be obtained with fine and i he Any soft wood, such as pattern pine or basswocd, may 
coarse surfaces. Place a few drops i -s be used for practice in carving propellers, but balsa 
of sperm oil cut with kerosene (3 a wood, obtained from Costa 
parts of oil to 1 part of kerosene) A ltl mmm Rica, and not grown in this 
on the rough surface of the oil ane a ' country, is most suitable be- 
stone. Hold the plane blade down HOW TO.SHARPEN THE PLANE BLADE _ cause it is very soft and light 
with both hands, as in Fig. 1, and the ™ | weight. To carve the propel- 
bevel flat on the face of the stone. Move J jo ED Se ¥ ler, cut the block to size as 
the blade back and forth while you exert “2 } £16.3. | shown by P. Draw diagonal 
pressure on the blade to grind the steel to on > » lines on both faces, top and 
form a keen edge. Care must be exercised ¢ =< © __ PLANE BLADE | bottom, and in opposite di- 
to prevent the rocking of the blade, which . = / _ rections on the ends as at R. 
rounds the bevel and makes it less keen. =< 33 SCtisésA (dso drwy ‘the short parallel 
A wire or feather edge is produced on the P J i lines shown on the face 
cutting edge by whetting. This is removed Ae. Ray. Fie.2 inch apart, and at the inter- 
by holding the blade in the position shown ™ rine Stone ae _ _ section of the diagonal lines 
COARSE STONE ' on the faces, force a pin or 
tts EEO ETE EADS “ = needle thru the block halfway 
y’ , ee YUU LUD A th “hihi SAA eI Mee Me from each face. 
Using a razor blade, remove 
stock to diagonal lines drawn across ends as at P. 
Round the corners; then finish the propeller, using 
sandpaper, and polishing the wood down so that 
light can be seen thru the propeller blades. 
KNIFE, fork, and spoon rack is a handy project 
to make for the kitchen. The one shown at the 
top of the page was designed by J. R. Maupin, Vil- 
lisca, Iowa. It can be hung inside a cupboard door 
or inside the door of the kitchen cabinet. The back 
is made of a piece of pine 4 x 12 inches. Lay out the 
pattern thru squares drawn on a piece of paper and 
then cut it out and trace it on the wood. Saw to 
line with a coping saw or band saw. Then sandpaper 
the surfaces and the edges. The strip fastened to the 
back is made of the same material, and has cutouts 
made on the back edge to receive two paring-knives, 
a spoon, a fork, and a carving-knife. Make cutouts _ 


by sawing a number of saw kerfs in each opening 
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A\re there any 
recipes for 
Successful Home-Making 


| oull enjoy searching for the 
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Aisa ss e - 
answer to this absorbing question 
then x ° e . 
ie | ina new series of intimate 
in be - 
we | articles by Emily Newell Blair 
10del By following the recipes of accom- ce => 
The plished cooks, you can make your biscuits 
one. and pastries and salads turn out just as Later Issues Hold 
may successfully as theirs. — And in sewing, Other Treats in Store 
ww you have patterns designed by experts 
at to guide every stitch you take. Like her first article, succeeding 
| this But in making a home, are there any Ts hay cay pmsl i“ 
ide, such proven guide-posts? mar able series for etter omes anc 
o sardens readers combine delightful 
light Some housewives say “‘Yes.”” Others reading with friendly helpfulness. 
opel- disagree. Yet whoever is right, certainly In November, for example, she tells 
Ze as the experiences of other successful home- of her experiences a Terme tan, tp, Wi 
zonal makers provide suggestions which you held finances Seukas ate ea ———— 
) = can apply equally wellto yourownhome. ticle ‘deals with the responsibility of Emily Newell Blair needs 
e dl- Such a homemaker is Emily Newell the housewife in adapting her home to - © 
at R. Blair. Author and lecturer, yet a com- the occupation of her husband. no introduction to Better 
rallel petent housekeeper, Mrs. Blair is as well In short, every one of Mrs. Blair’s Homes and Gardens readers 


rs ite aes r rite ; aernsee bs . ° e me 
e Ky qualified as any writer in America to in- articles is just too good to miss! 

















nter- spire confidence in her discoveries about " Since ae have been enjoying ye Parkinson 
- aking « » . . .eyes’ charming visits to “Homes of Outscanding 
lines making a home more homelike. American Women”’, you probably feel well acquainted 
in or ae ee Sig ne already wich Emily Newell Blair. For Mrs. Blair’s 
; hose are the reasons why the editors . . cozy home in Joplin, Missouri, was among the first 
fway of Better Homes and Gardens take par- her experiences reveal a sympathetic visited by Mrs. Keyes in preparing her series. In the 
ticular pleasure in welcoming Mrs. Blair appreciation of the vital factors which mye J ae ae of ee ae pad Gestom, 
, / . ae . a a . Mrs. Keyes Characterizec mily Newe air as a 
move 4 . ee Her — in the make a house into a home. Leatesh midenenssnes? tans tame in “eerter Seoul, 
> tober number, suggesting the proper ° artly Chinese, but tly Mrs. Blair.” 
at P. balance betwee Pose rs d fe 7 You won’t want to miss the October — PAY Snes Dut mostly sans er 
using h Gel etween auty and com 50 ; = number, or the other numbers to follow. If you read the article, you will remembér tMai 
hat the home, is the first in a delightful series. : ’ . " . Mrs. Blair is a woman of many varied activities. She 
tha And you won’t want your friends and a  actcectinatdl salt inatad: dice f 1 
, , ce! - Age - ~ pe served as national publicity director o the Council of 
There’s an intimacy about Mrs. Blair’s _ neighbors to miss them either. Be sure National Defense during the war. She is secretary of 
writing that is sure to appeal to every _ to tell them that Emily Newell Blair’s the. Women’s National Democratic Club, -first vice 
- . . , . . . . ’ chairman of the National Democratic Committee, a 
oject lover of homes. Told ina mother’s words articles begin in Better Homes and cbntrlbahie 0s tangy leading pesiedicais, end. gihed 
t the as she addresses them to her daughter, Gardens for October. and popular lecturer. 
Vil- 
’ . . . . 
door This series begins in the October number of 
back 
7“ BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
r and 
w to In mentioning Emily Newell Blair’s coming your convenience in sending us their sub- 
yaper series of articles to your friends and neighbors, __ scriptions. ps é 
o the you'll be doing them an added favor by sug- Send three or more subscriptions at one time 
touts gesting that they sub:cribe to the magazine, and request yourcommission check. It will be 
te so that they’ll be sure to get every number. ‘sént to you promptly at our regular agent’s 
lives, You'll find a special order blank enclosed for commission rate. 
touts 
ning ~~ 
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| a ~ just received 
from our bulb farms at Hille- 
gom, Holland, informs us our 
crop of tips came through the 
se vere winter with.no frost 
gomage. due to sheltered loca- 
on of our farms. We have the 
t crop in thirty years. Take 
advantage of the bargain prices 
i ate we can offer you. Get these 
5 om ine, imported Holland 
tulips—far 
DARWIN TULIPS 
$2.50 per 100 
Such desirable varieties as 
Clara Butt, Pride of Haar- 
lem, Bartigon, Copeland, 
and others. 


$2.00 per dozen 
Such iy dp as Madonna, 
Auratum, Rubrum, Regal, ete. 
HYACINTES $1.50 per dozen 
Such popular varieties as 7 he 
Ge: » King of the Blues, ete 

DAFFODILS $1.50 per dozen 
Hardy varieties such as King Alfred, 
Emperor, Bic, Victoria, etc. 

Grass Seed 5 Ibs. for $1.00 
Produces a rich, gnduring. velvety 
turf, most economical to ant, free 
from chaff, high germination. 
CARRYING COST PREPAID 
No order less than $3 accepted. 

Money Back Guarantee 
The original Hendriks’ fy - 
one rfunded chee Ad without 
question if you are dissatisfied with 
your purchase. 

FREE Bargain Catalogue 
—— concise, printed attrac- 
tively i m color. ee ns 
offers on quality s 

anteed. Beautify your — 
surroundings at half the price. 
Only seed house in Middle West 
owning and operating their 
own Bulb Farms in Holland. 


Quality Seed & Bulb Co. 
Dept. C_ 160N.BHalsted St. 
Chicago, 


Every Conceivable Color, Shade and Form 
Tulips. H. Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Hardy 
etc.—extra large number one nd 
Bulbs direct from Holland. Guaranteed to 
duceblooms true toform and color. Alld bed 
and illustrated in full natural colors in our 1929 
FALL BULB AND PLANT CATALOG 


BIG 
““Tulips excell for cemetery purposes 
= yoo need ry, oo for your own 


tter-cost less. 
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CON DON BROS. S555" 
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PROFIT BY THISmAAAAA 


NE HOME BUILDING PLAN 
Guarantees Satisfaction 


Architecture, materi- 
alsall su; eaves 
respons niza- 
tion. FINA CIAL 
ASSISTANCE IF 

NEEDED. 
a Get This New | 
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ee ROOM HOME 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 


Please send “Honor Bilt’? Homes information 
mentioned in Better Homes and Gardens—9-29. 
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Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 
Tulips, hyacinths, ete. Prices F.O.B. New 

York and Toronto. No customs bother. Di- 

rect from Holland. Catalog and booklet on 

bulb growing on request. Opportunities for a 

local representative. 

8S. B. MeCready, 480-F Brunswick A4ve., Toronto 4, Can. 








and removing the material with a 
chisel. Assemble the strip to the 
back with glue and two screws. Fin- 
ish the rack with shellac, varnish, or 
lacquer. 


Tips for the 
Handy Man 


Fg ore: solution for cleaning the 
automobile radiator can be made 
by dissolving a package of baking 
soda (or about two cupfuls) in a filling 
of hot water. Pour the solution in the 
radiator, run the car for 3 or 4 min- 
utes, and then drain the radiator, 
flushing it well with clean water. 


Always be on the watch for boards 
thru which nails have been driven. 
Either draw the nails out of the board 
or bend them over. A child or a per- 
son with a thin-soled shoe is likely to 
fall or step on an upturned nail held 
by a scrap piece of board. 


When opening a gate valve con- 
nected to the furnace or waterpipe, 
never turn it open as far as possible 
and leave it. Always turn the gate 
valve back, as for closing a part of a 
turn, leaving the valve uncramped so 
that it may be turned either way. 


If grandmother’s rocking chair 
mars the varnished floor, Mrs. 
Chrisman suggests that strips of felt 
weatherstripping be glued to the 
rockers. She also suggests that, after 
removing the wheel, clamps, and 
bolts from the steering rod of an old 
motor car, you are provided with a 
good tamping bar. 


\ good place to fasten a station- 

’ ceuidees lifter is over the 
sink. The caps and drippings from 
catsup and other bottles will then 
fall into the sink, where they can 
cause no trouble. 


A simple method of adding shelves 
in a closet or cupboard where you do 
not wish to nail cleats to the wall is 
to cut two boards the length of the 
space desired between the shelves. 
After placing these boards under the 
ends of the new shelf, drive a nail 
thru the ends into the spacer pieces 
to hold them and keep them from 
falling over. 


For temporary men adhesive 
tape is fine. For a glass and 
spectacles that get out of order but 
must be used, it is a lifesaver. 


This is the time of year when the 
kitchen-sink traps receive consider- 
ably more fats and greases than dur- 

the summer months. It is not a 
difficult job to clean a trap. ae a 
pan under the trap to catch any te 
pings, then remove the plug -’ t 

ttom. If all the dirt cannot be 

moved in this way, the trap can be 
taken outof the pipe line by removing 
the two nuts the t hold it in place. 
When removing the trap, be careful 
to get the candle wicking back in 
place to prevent leaking. Washbasin 
traps fill up with hair, soap, and lint 
and should be cleaned often. 


If you have doors with latches that 
will not catch when closed, examine 
the lock plate held to the door frame 
with two screws. By filing the open- 
ing or blocking out the plate with 
strips of cardboard, the latch and bolt 
will usually catch and fit as they 
should 














Duro gives you water when you 
want it—as often as you want it, 
through a lifetime of carefree ser- 
vice. That’s why most home 
owners install Duro. 
Free Booklets 

Write for free booklets on 
Duro Water Systems and 
Water Softeners. 


Pirw Water teenie » Dayan, 0. 











Water Systems ~Water Softeners 








OLD-FASHIONED 
HARDY FLOWER PLANTS 


That Live Out Doors During Winter 

250 Varieties For Summer and Fall Planting 
Delphiniums, Phloxes, Hollyhocks, Bleeding Hearts 
Anemones, Irises, Lilies, Lupines, Primroses, Hardy 
Carnations, Hardy Sweet Peas, Canterbury Bells ete. 
that will bloom next summer. Also Pansies, Roses, 
Shrubs, Vines, Hedge plants, Strawberry, Raspbe ITy, 
Blackberry, Grape, Wineberry, L anberry, Aspara- 
gus, plants for September and October planting. Pot 
grown Strawberry ae for August and Fall. 

Catalog Free 


HARRY S. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, N.Y. 


HOODAC Til ™ “5) 
ELPHINIUD 

Bred and grown by Chas. F. Barber, Troutdale, 
Oregon. Originator HOOD ACRES WHITES— 
large, double, vigorous, magnificent. Introducer 
the WREXHAM i <a | ock”’ strain) in this 
country. ‘‘Hoodacres’’ the largest Delphinium 
farm in America. PLANTS and SEEDS 
Illustrated catalog. 











IRIS COLLECTION ie ists 


b+ = two re ot as un - ‘ike enol 2 Sah will = plainls, "Peeled 
eo that you ean tell what variety it is, in case you want to order more 


of the same ee. These twelve stro: abe will be sent to you 
Parcel id, upon receipt 


"Ask ee or Copy” of Our Des Descri uve Catal of Hardy 
Flowering ees and Evergreens. 
BOYD NURSERY. ‘COM PANY 
P. O. Box 387 McMinnville, Tennessee 








MANURE! MORE MANURE! Tum vers, o! 


leaves and rubbish from the Fab , straw wa ond ~ 

from the farm—into rich, saluable manure by the —_ 
ADC needed. for 
interesting 
ADCO, 1741 yt St., Philadelphia, Pa 


TULIPS—PEONIES—PERENNIAL PLANTS 


and Breeder  telive Mey blooming, stems. Top sises direct 
lors large bulbs $1.00. 45 Assorted colors 
00. ‘Foon ies 5 a roote, Pink, White and Red, worth 
$4.25. This collection for $2.00 if you mention Better Homes and 
Gardens. Write for catalogue. 

CARL ‘SCHROEDER, dr., 8124 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, lows 








Lan oS lie Fle ant 
LILIES = st ctl ful of al lites. ee 


oe ae 


Fine Blooming size bulbs hardy’ .00; extra large eso. c saab 
with order. list of other lilies on 


LAUGHLIN LILY FARM - VASHON, WASH. 


Betrer Homes and Garvens, September, 1929 
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With the Junior 
Garden Clubs 


[Continued from page 29] 


so that they will not thoughtlessly 
destroy the flowers. Some clubs 
have made attractive, wooden signs 
to place in the woods, saying, “Let 
Us Enjoy and Not Destroy,” or “Do 
Not Pick the Wildflowers.” 


The Little Brown Road 


NCE upon a time there was a 

poor, brown road that was so 
rough and ugly. “Oh, I do so want 
to be beautiful,” thought the little 
road. It wished so much that it would 
be beautiful that Spring, who hap- 
pened along, heard the poor, brown 
road sighing. Now Spring whispered 
to the little violet plants, and they 
immediately donned their lovely pur- 
ple caps and danced along the side of 
the little brown road! And then she 
spoke to the wild plum and crab, 
and they obligingly marched in 
thickets to the brown road, dressed in 
their loveliest pink and white dresses. 
The brown road was too happy to 
speak, because it was now beautiful. 

Just then, along came a merry 
troop of children on their way to a 
pienic. “Oh, oh, oh!” they cried. 
‘What a beautiful brown road, bor- 
dered with violets, wild plum, and 
crab. Let’s break some branches off 
to take home!” The poor little brown 
road almost moaned aloud, for it did 
not want to be ugly again. The 
teacher who was with the children 
on their picnic said, “‘No, indeed, we 
will not break those lovely branches, 
for they would only wilt before we 
reached home. But if we leave them 
here, they will be beautiful for sever- 
al weeks, and bloom again next year 
for everyone to enjoy.’ 

Of course, if these boys and girls 
had been Junior Gardeners, they 
would not have wanted to break the 
branches. And now, merry garden- 
ers, do not forget to write me about 
your adventures in “Civic Endeavor.” 

There are many ways by which 
Junior Gardeners can engage in civic 
activities. When you have done some- 
thing for your community—planted 
flowers or shrubs around the school 
or in the park, or have helped in a 
flower show, or have tried to make 
the roadside beautiful, or have en- 
couraged others to make a garden, or 
have done some other civic work, 
you must report to your counselor so 
that she can tell me. 

You know, I am awarding a set of 


badges to all the Junior Gardeners ‘ 


who earn them. The first badge is 
for flower knowledge; the second, for 
sharing garden pleasures; the third, 
for civic endeavor; and there will be 
two more. When you have earned 
them all, think how proud you will 
feel to have them hanging in a con- 
spicuous place in your room! They 
are an emblem of t importance 
and high honor in The Junior Garden 
Clubs, so you will not want to miss 
earning a single one of them. 


Ce Yorn 


_ [EDITOR'S NOTE: Readers interested 
in organizing Junior Garden Clubs 
can obtain plans by writing to Cousin 
Marion, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines. She will send you com- 
plete information on the subject .] 
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Musty 
cellars == 


a ate 





. . make them fresh and sanitary! 


Ho? summer days have will not discolor the whitewash. 
left most cellars musty and 


Creolin kills germs — helps 
damp — unpleasant to work in. 


prevent disease—dispels objec- 
tionable odors — makes your 
home truly sanitary. 


For the Medicine Chest 


solution of Creolin—three table- Keep an extra bottle of CREOLIN 
spoonfuls to a pail of water;then in the medicine chest for treating 


. : cuts, scratches, burns, sores, insect 
sweep. Do this especially around bites, etc.—it makes a healing anti- 
the laundry tubs, floor drain, septic wash. 
cellar-sink—all damp places. 


Now is the best time to give 
your cellar a real sanitary clean- 
ing. Sprinkle the floor with a 


HOME BOOK ON SANITATION 


MERCK & CO. Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
Send me, without charge, book on sani- 
tation, health measures, first-aid, care of 
domestic animals, 





Brighten the cellar by white- 
washing the walls. Add Creolin 
to the whitewash (10 tablespoon- 
fuls to the pail). This makes a 
very effective disinfectant which 


CREOLIN 


PEARSON 


Disinfectant . Antiseptic - Deodorant 


Women! Extta Money Quick 

In Your Own Home! Begin Right Away! 
An easy, pleasant, dig- We send you BIG COM- 

nified way ! No canvass- OUT 

ing, no soliciting. No Thousands of women, many 

previous training need- rominent socially, are happy 

ed. wend mang study red in ‘tis yy A 

memorizing. Decorate making from 

lovely giftwares in your thousands of dol- paaa= 


lars. An easy way to 
spare moments. ot 8 
SHOW YOU HOW. bring in money FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, 


own. No inter- 3 Dept. 89-M, Adrian, Mich 
With Monsieur Petit’s Terence with other 5 » Mich. 
Secret of Three Simple work or duties,  g Send me Free Book. This does 


"Steps you can start at 
once, for fine cash in- 
come, We BSRE SB tee 
Given You To ann’ every pm futt every- 8 
y com- full coters. } 
Decorate! munity. Be the first! fon‘heobisation. Act now! 1 Address 


Name 








Address 
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‘OU can easily and at low 
expense, finish out of attic 
the rooms you so much 
need — guest room, den, sew- 
ing room, pay room, store 
room, etc. A Bessler provides 
the ideal stairway. Takes up 
no space on floor below— 
di into ceiling when 
not in use. Good looking, 
costs little, Satisfaction 
anteed. 


guar 


FOR INTERESTING 
FREE LITERATURE 


1909 E. Market Street 
AKRON oOnIO 








Turn Your Kitchen 
Into A Candy Shop 


money from the very beginning. 

y 5c Ib. to make—-#ells for 60c! E.R. 
Foxton selis 200 Ibs. weekly—Mrs. J. A. Wilcinson 
sells almost 1,100 chocolate bars each week at 
5 & 10e—YOU CAN DO AS WELL! Successful 
manufacturer teaches secrets of candy making in 
your spare time and shows how to quickly sell 
your candy at a big profit! Practically no capital 

We furnish tools. W 


required. e rite for fasci- 
nating FREE book. 
Capito] Candy School 


OEP’T.. AT-2427 WASHINGTON, O.C, 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

After you receive this issue of Better 
Homes and Gardens, you are all going to 
get your birds ready to send in to be 
judged. Read the following paragraphs 
carefully, for they tell just exactly how 
to go about it: 

All of you have your six birds colored— 
the robin, bluebird, hummingbird, wood- 
pecker, bluejay, and the cardinal. (The 
cardinal is shown on page 116 of this 
issue.) These birds you have mounted 
according to your own tastes; some of 
you may have them on separate sheets 
of paper, some may have them all on 
one sheet, and others of you may have 
them in book form. We like originality, 
and whatever way you think your birds 
look best, that is just the way we want 
you to send them in for the contest. 

Before you send your birds off on the 
journey, you must remember to write 
your story and send it with them. This 
little story is to be about some bird— 
any one that you like. It doesn’t have to 
be about any of those you have colored 
unless you want it to be. 

Another thing—if you want your con- 
test papers returned, please inclose stamps 
for that purpose. Then we will be sure to 
return your paper to you. 

Just before you mail your contest 
papers, there are three questions that 
you should ask yourselves: “Do I have 
all six birds here?” “Do I have my bird 
story included?” and “Have I written my 
name, my address, and my age very 
plainly?” When you have, it is safe to 
send your papers. Be sure to mail them 
before October 15, for the contest closes 
on that date.—Louise Rockwell. 


A Department Conducted by 


LOUISE ROCKWELL 


Nature on the Farm 


HIS summer I was a most fortunate 

“child. We own a big farm, and that is 
where I spent my lovely vacation. You 
can just imagine the many little nooks 
and beautiful scenery Nature has placed 
there to make the farm a perfect picture. 
There was not a day but what I was ex- 
ploring my favorite and most inviting 
beauty spots, expecting any moment to 
see a bright little fairy pop out of a sweet- 


Clowns 
When Tagabo 
ls playing clown, 
He doesn’t mind 
A tumble down. 
But up he jumps 
And laughs with glee; 
Clowns aren’t supposed 
To cry, you see. 

—Marguerite Gode. 
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smelling flower and do a little dance. 

Sitting among the shy violets, sweet- 
williams, wild roses, crocus, friendly ivy, 
and the tall, stately columbine was just 
like fairyland, with the soft, green grass 
for my carpet, the deep blue sky for a 
ceiling, and the velvety rock moss as the 
fairy-woven tapestry on my wall. 

To dip my toes in the tinkling brook 
and to play hide and seek with the little 
rock lizards was like a dream come true. 

Often I brought my living family, con- 
sisting of grasshoppers, butterflies, liz- 
ards, and wee crawling creatures up to 
the highest rock and sat there watching 
the fleecy clouds roll past. It was a treat 
to tramp thru the woods, scramble over 
the rocks, and wade in the brook, or to 
visit the wild-blackberry bushes. I would 
fill myself and my bucket full and lie 
down on the moss-covered rocks to travel 
far away to dreamland—dreaming of con- 
tent, only to be awakened by the cowbell 
of old Molly ringing in my years. Now 
that vacation is over, and back in school 
I am, I work with a will and a happy 
heart, wishing for summer again.—Nellie 
Gaugh, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Brother and | 


if WISH you knew my brother. He and 

I are great pals. One time he said, 
“Rose, your playmates like your play- 
house so well that I think we should 
really make (Look on the next page 
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something else to please them.” I told 
him that was a good idea, so he got 
our Better Homes and Gardens, and in 
afew minutes, he showed me a garden 
and said, ‘““We will make it beside 
your playhouse, and you can raise all 
sorts of things.” 

We made our garden and put an 
attractive fence round it. Then we 
planted all kinds of vegetable seeds 
which mother had saved. I sold the 
vegetables and made a little spending 
money. 

The garden looked somewhat like 
the garden in the magazine, and my 
playmates liked it so well that they 
also made gardens like mine.—Rose 
Knoll, St. Anthony, North Dakota. 


Muskrat Maneuvers 


NE day while I was standing on 

the bank of the river in the little 
town of Smeads, I saw something that 
looked like a stick and then again it 
did not. I watched it for about half 
a minute, and the stick took form and 
started to swim toward the shore on 
which I was standing. It was a little 
larger than a good-sized cat, had a 
pointed nose, and its hair was slick 
and dark from being wet. 

When it reached the shore, it nib- 
bled on some bushes by the water’s 
edge and proceeded in the following 
manner: 

First, it swam to a whirlpool, let 
itself be whirled round a few times, 
jumped up out of the water, and, 
arching its back, dived head first into 
the water again. It did this several 
times and then floated down the 
river. 

I stood watching it go thru its 
maneuvers, and then I ran to the 
house and told my mother I saw a 
swimming and diving cat in the river! 

Later my grandmother from the 
East took me to a museum in Spo- 
kane, Washington, where we located 
a cat like the one I had seen in the 
river. However, it was not a cat but 
a muskrat!—Willette Held, Heron. 
Montana 


A Tasty Dessert 


LACK and white shortcake is a 
pretty and a tasty dessert. It is 
especially fine for the Sunday din- 
ner, as it may be made ready on 
Saturday. One feature of this sweet 
that appeals to young cooks is that 
few dishes are soiled in its prepara+ 
tion. Itis always pleasant to have 
only a small stack of dishes to wash. 
Chocolate cookies are used for the 
layers of the cake. Place three of the 
cookies, which may be purchased at 
grocery stores and bakery shops or 
made at home, together in sandwich 
fashion with whipped cream between 
the layers. This amount will serve 
one person. The required number of 
individual shortcakes are made in 
this way. Then they are placed in 
the refrigerator to await mealtime. 
r'hey need to be in the refrigerator 
overnight. Pa 

When it is timg to serve these cold 
cakes, cream is Whipped and a heap- 
ing spoonful is Ps pe top of every 
serving. The color contrast of the 
dark cake with its filling and topping 
of white is indeed charming. 

To make the whipped cream use 1 
cupful of thick cream, chilling it in a 
— bowl. Whip until frothy. Add 1 
tablespoonful of sugar, 4% teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla, and beat until stiff.— 


Mary Louise’s Mother. 
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Plant food helps maintain the beauty of the Theo 
dore Roosevelt Estate, Oyster Bay, L. I. “Not 
only on lawns and flowers has Vigoro shown good 
results,” says C. Balocca, head gardener, “‘but 
on the vegetable garden as well.” 
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“Make your new lawn in 


the FALL” 


gardeners advise 


Fall, gardeners and nurserymen say, is the 
best time to make new lawns and give 
special care to old lawns. 


New grass gets a quick start during 
mild fall weather—weed season over. 
And established lawns, properly nour- 
ished, better withstand unfavorable 
weather conditions. 

Makesure of that protection now, with 
Vigoro. Complete, properly balanced, it 
supplies all nourishment needed. It de- 
velops vigorous root systems. Carries 
lawns through winter! 

Clean, odorless, Vigoro can be sown 
like grass seed. Just rake it lightly into 
soil—then soak thoroughly. 

Cost? Only 10c to 20c for every 100 
square feet—your property improved, its 
value increased. 

Full directions in every bag—100, 50, 
25 'b. sizes; 5 lb. packages. Sold every 
wnere—by a dealer near you. Apply 
Vigoro now for a better lawn this fall 
next spring. 

Swift & Company, Chicago 


VIGORO 


COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


SOLD WHERE YOU BUY LAWN 
AND GARDEN SUPPLIES 


FreE—‘‘7he Gardening Handbook.’’ A practical guide for developing beautiful lawns 
flowers, shrubs, and trees. Address Swift & Company, 4042 Packers Avenue, Chicago 














HOMES 







Mill 


PRICES 





tecture. No extras. 


We finance if you own your lot and can make a small 
down payment. Balance like rent; $24 to $90 monthly. 
Low interest, 6%. Owner-builders have saved $2000 up! 


notched and ready for exact fittin 
on the job. Saves 30% labor an 
18% lumber waste. ves 2940 
josets; hand-saw_ cuts. 


Modern Features: Thermo- 
Sealed insulation saves \% fuel 
cost; hardwood floors throughout; 
colorful kitchens; linen ch 
medicine cases; phone nooks; 
clothes chutes; built-in features. 

an-Cut gives you a superior 


house. Conforms with all building ome Plans. Tear out this ad, 
write your name and address on 
the margin, and mail it to us. 


codes. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Material comes machine-sawed, 
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Get Our 15-Vear Payment Plan! 
The Rose Glen—5 Rooms, Bath 
Average ow Payments 


(SHOOSE from 100 prize homes, 4 to 9 rooms. Amer- 
ican, English, colonial and Spanish designs. We 
furnish specified material of highest quality. Free archi- 


plans and instructions 
You get wholesale, mills-to- 
u savings. Get Free Book of 100 


‘CTelgelelsma’s-lim alal- 


World's Largest Speciqlists in Home Buildjng Since 1865 
1388 Case St., Davenport, lowa 
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Easy-to-follow 


Send for 


FREES 


BOOK OF 


100 


HOWE PLANS 




















Gorgeous 
Springtime Blooms 


_ SHUMWAY'S 
Pedigreed Bulbs 


Shumway’s “Pedi- 
greed” Bulbs are 
grown in Holland, 
the land of flowers. 
They are carefully 
selected and always 
produce tulips of 
gorgeous beauty. 
We import only the 
largest sizes and 
guarantee the fin- 
est quality. Our 59 
years in business is 
your assurance of 
complete satisfac- 
tion. Extraordinary 
prices, 

Delivery Charges Prepaid 

te Your City 


Su e Mixture Largest Size Bulbs 
100 Darwin Tulips 17 Varieties..........$3.50 











100 Breeder Tulips ae 4.00 
100 Cottage Tulips OR Se Prana 3.75 
100 Early Single Tulips 12 item eee 3.85 
100 Early Double Tulips 12 “  .......... 3.85 
100 Crocus © + sen 3.75 
100 Hyacinths hs ceil 13.75 
100 Narcissus,U.S.Grown 5 — “ —cerereeose 8.75 


50 Bulbs at the 100 Rate 

Extra Special—i2 Louis XIV Breeder Tulips, 
Purple, Gold Margin, 90c; fifty for $3.50; 100 
for $6.25. 

Free Catalog—Our new catalog in full colors, 
pictures a large variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hya- 
cinths, Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. A very help- 
ful guide to gardening free. Write for it today. 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman 
Established 1870 

122 So. First St. Rockford, Til. 


This Fall, PLANT 
ua aun geadtait eet CASLER 
ee BULBS & 


gorgeous Spring blooms. 


SEE oe SHRUBS 























IRISE 


25 Varieties for $2 
Free Cataiogues of 1000 Varieties. : 
INDIAN_SPRING FARMS, Inc. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. Box B 
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The cardinal seems to be very proud of his beautiful red apparel. 
In fact, his pride has caused him to be an aristocrat of the bird 
family. He won’teven stoop to soil his feet by walking on the ground 


Favorite Feathered Friends 
The Cardinal Grosbeak 


MARION LARSON 


DEAR CHILDREN: 


This is the last bird for you to color. 
For full information, turn to page 114 of 
this issue and read carefully the direc- 
tions for getting your birds and your 
bird story ready to send in.—L. R. 


WE. HAVE studied and read about 
tiny birds, about friendly birds, 
about useful birds, about mischievous 
birds, about large birds, and about other 
birds, and now the brilliancy of the 
cardinal grosbeak has attracted our at- 
tention to him. 

The cardinal is named after his color, 
for he is a brilliant red from the tip of 
his beak to the end of his with the 
exception of a black throat face. As 
in the case of almost all birds, the female 
cardinal is slighted of this beautiful red 
coloring. She wears a dress which covers 
her back with an olive-brownish color. 
and her ees tail, and crested head 
with a vy 4 red. 

Mother Nature had a purpose in giv- 
ing female birds duller colored clothing 
than male birds. We must not forget 
that the duties of female birds are to sit 
on their nests and protect their young. 
This confines them to a great extent, and 
so they are not free to fly round and 
escape enemies like the male bird. If 
female birds were as brightly clothed as 
their mates, they would be more con- 
spicuous, and enemies would more easily 
find them. Mother Nature never makes 
mistakes, does she? 

As lon, a weed seeds rhe berries 
are av. e, cardinals, e some 
other birds, remain as far north as Lake 
Erie all winter. They occur in the east- 
ern states, but are not common in the 


western section of the country. The nest 
of the cardinal is not built very high— 
usually in a low tree or bush. If the nest 
is touched or disturbed in any way, the 
bird will desert it entirely especially if 
there are no eggs in it. While nesting, the 
cardinal is very pugnacious. If a snake 
or any other enemy comes along, she 
summons all the birde near by, who come 
to help defend the nest and threaten the 
enemy. 

Both the male and female cardinals 
are fine singers. The voice of the male is 
louder and more distinct, but that of the 
female is much sweeter. Because of their 
ability to sing so well, these birds have 
become very good cage birds. 

The cardinal seems to be very proud 
of his beautiful apparel. In fact, his pride 
has caused him to be an aristocrat of the 
bird family. He is a fine example of self- 
conscious ss and won’t even 
stoop to soil his feet by ing on the 
ground Nevertheless, we admire and 


u 

Let us not pass the cardinal without 
noting how much good he does for us. 
These birds are quite common thruout 
the southern states, and there they make 
themselves very useful in the cotton 
fields by eating insects that feed on the 
cotton plant. Can you not see how such 
usef would affect all of us—either 
directly or indirectly? 

When well treated, cardinals are very 
familiar birds. In winter they will come 
every day and eat seeds from a tray 
just outside a window. You can attract 
cardinals and other beautiful birds b 
having a bird tray supplied with f 
by having a bird-bath filled with fresh 
water, and by being kind and thoughtful 
of them and their families. 
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Building Your Next 


House First 
{Continued from page 45 | 


house and looking u the gardens. 
There is another are m, a bath, 
and stairs leading to the attic. 

You now have a general idea of my 
house, but I would like to return to 
some of the rooms and explain my 
reasons for their arrangement and 
— First of all, the kitchen: the 

stomach of the house, the o 

which rests only at night. A kite 
is not unlike a factory, for there, if 
nowhere else in the house, must be 
found labor-saving efficiency, if you 
would retain your health, your tem- 
per and, not least, your servant, if 
ou are fortunate en eno to have one. 

claim that no one is fitted to plan a 
kitchen if he has not himself ordered 


received, prepared, served, and 
cleaned u ‘food and having done 
all this, eel fairly competent to 


speak on "og subject. 


ELIVERY is made at a door as 
near the street as possible, for 
which many a perspiring store-boy 
would be thankful. Foods ‘oodstuff is of two 
classes: one goes immediately into the 
refrigerator, and one into the sto 
closet for staples—both right by t 
door and indicated by Figures i and 
2 respectively. No. 3 is a cabinet 
with a table top and shelves above. 
for the storing of cooking-vessels an 
the preparing of food for cooking. 
course, some of this preparation 
must be made at a sink, but we can- 
not afford two sinks. From here the 
prepared food goes to the ‘stove 
(No. 4); next comes the sink (No. 5) 
for the cleaning-up process, and then 
comes No. 7, a c closet for the 
—s way process. This latter 
is for the every-day china. No. 6isa 
large table, and over it is a cupboard 
for the better china. The cellar steps 
are directly under the main flight, 
and on their upper landing is a series 
of shelves for lus canned goods 
and also for f tuffs which must 
be kept at a temperature cooler than 
that of the kitchen. The row of high 
windows above the stove and sink 
should afford good hal to work by, 
and the glass — of the kitchen 
door insures cheerful morning sun- 
light. The free floor space measures 
5 feet by 10 feet, necessitating, as 
does the arrangement of the various 
furnishings, the minimum of steps 
to be taken in the course of a day’s 
work. Cap all this by two stools of 
different heights and fitted with 
smooth, rubber-tired casters, sms 
you have a ag si where, a ee = 
t ulre ae ou wo 
dea wi ena + mepehem. * it. 


oat @ dining-oom, w hile measuring 
but 12 by 14 feet, is hod enough to 
permit one to pass comfort- 


ably between a full table and the 
sideboard, which latter would, pre- 
sumably, ‘be i: between the two 
east re being placed high 
up so that may be wall space 
for those chairs not an constant use. 
If it — meg ap to See 
tot its position wo 

OS dee Oe the east wall, just south of 
the kitchen door. This would neces- 
sitate the sacrifice of the two east 
windows, but I think that the large 
ones to the south would afford plenty 
of light for a room of this size 

—s the li room the windows at 
the front are corresponding to 
those in are i Those on each 
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These hotels have always been 
modern, ahead of the _ times. 
- « « They’re that today, with 
radio in every room; and they 
were first, too, in providing every 
room with private bath, circu- 
lating ice-water, morning paper, 
pin-cushion with threaded 
needles, and many another 
Statler comfort. 


There are Statiers in 





The organization o 
Colaba, 


BOSTON — BUFFALO — CLEVELAND — DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS —NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania) 











A catalog 


RESPLENDENT 


—with that gorgeous climbing Rose, 
Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, in full color, 
on the cover. On the inside pages the “Fall 
Guide to Good Roses” shows many novel- 
ties — all “Stars”, of course —and some 
of the “Star Dozen” are shown in natural 
colors, It is, we think, the best fall catalog 
we've ever done—so send for your copy 


Star Rose Growers 
The Conard-Fyle Co. 


Box 74, West Grove, Pa. 





should be 
listed in t 


of record. 


Rob’t Pyle, Pres. 








Autumn Catalogue 
All Bulbs, Plants and Seeds which 


<a zs Seve prepared 
eed « 4 or Fall planting are pict- 


ured and descri 

flowering Bulbs, among whic 
some choice importations. 

Mailed early in September to customers 


write for copy and mention Better 
Homes & Gardens. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


lanted in the Fall are 
is book. The beautiful 


. Also the Spring- 
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If you are not on our list, 











MARY ANN 


SHELL PANS 
Patent No. 1388364 
THE FEATUREW— 


EDWARD KATZINGER COMPANY 
1949 North Cicero Avenue, ~ Chicago, 












ENTREES, 

ALADS, DESSERTS —for 

orasamold— Write for 
recipes—At and 

partment stores, alsogiftshops. 


Illinois 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


SE Be At Home—By Mail 
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F] able opportunities. Immedi- 


eee 
20 Plymouth Bidg., Des Noines, Is. 
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ccept this 


GIEI 


— if you are interested in planting 
your home grounds 


NEW BOOKLET, “‘How to Plant the Home 
Grounds,” is now ready for distribution. It will 

- be sent to you with the compliments of The 
National Home Planting Bureau. This valuable booklet 
was edited by Ernest H. Wilson, one of America’s fore- 
most horticulturists. It has been written especially to 
help the home owner achieve beautiful home grounds. 
It pictures and describes the modern trend in beautifying 
home grounds; makes clear the concepts of good taste, 
and describes what constitutes well planted grounds. 


Send This Coupon for Free Copy 


National Home Planting Bureau 
Union Bank Bidg., Davenport, lowa 


Gentlemen: Please send FREE copy of your book- 
let, “*How to Plant the Home Grounds,” to 


Name 


Address. 








NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 











Ta militia mad 
Dahlia Book 


GY 


dscaping and 
Send 10c for “THE STORY OF 
DAHLIAS” and we will credit you 
with that amount on your first 
order. Ask for fall catalog of 
Peonies and Irises. 








can have a Gorgeous Garden 
next spring with little effort and 
at very low cost. It shows a big 
choice of Tulips, Hyacinths, Nar- 
cissus, Crocus, and other desir- 
able bulbs; also roses, perennials, 
shrubs, hedges, berries, grapes, 
4--) flower and vegetable seeds. All 
forfall planting. All Bonded for 
Vigorous, Virile Life. When you 
Plant Maule Bulbs you plant SUC. 
CESS. Write for this Free Book NOW. 


WM. HENRY MAULE ..: 
Box 301 Philadelphia, Pa. 














MORE PERFECT PEONIES--BY GUMM 


Try one of introductory collections. 8 fine 
named Peonies for $2.50 or-16 for $5.00;: Fresh 
Peony seed 50c and $1.00. Send for Catalogue. 
W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
Remington - Dept. B . Indiana 














side of the fireplace are also set high 
up, affording wall space for bookcases 
or divan. here is but one other 
detail in this room which must be 
mentioned—the door into the recep- 
tion room. At first I omitted it m 
the desire for greater privacy, but 
reflected that one leaving the house 
and having to go back to get some- 
thing which might be in the front 
part of the living-room would be 
obliged to go twice as far to get it. 
For myself, the added privacy would 
repay me for the occasional trouble. 
t us return for a very few min- 
utes to the second floor. ‘These easy, 
4-foot-wide stairs form an uncramped, 
gracious link between the really 
spacious living —— and the 
eeping rooms. hey suggest an 
upstairs roominess not usually found 
in so small a house, and I have re- 
- e that pone y have the 
choicest exposures, for those rooms 
which will be constantly occupied. 
In my opinion, a bedroom is primarily 
a place to sleep in. I confess to a 
desire for a comfortably warm dress- 
ing-room for chilly mornings, and do 
not think that even modern woman 
would raise any t objection to 
this luxury. So I have designed a 
very fair-sized dressing room, con- 
taining a commodious cedar closet, 
5 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 6 inches, for 
hanging garments, as well as a smaller 
closet to be fitted with built-in draw- 
ers and compartments for my own 
clothes. The bath is large, with a 
medicine closet and a linen closet, 
and there is an additional closet in 
the hall. These rooms 4ll have win- 
dows to the south, and should make 
a cheerful and comfortable suite. 


HE two other bedrooms are far 

from large, but in all three it 
will be seen that a bed may be 
placed in the mast adventagoens 
position as regards light and air, an 
that there is really ample room for 
other necessary pieces of furniture. 
If it should be desirable, later cn, to 
ruse | —— room en "oyens with the 
amily, the larger, or the guest room, 
would adaptable by the simplest 
expedient of cutting a door thru to 
the adjoining b m. For those 
who might object to the fact that 
ee . ~ matenens are need from 
the , 1 would s' t doing away 
with the little, ee closet in the 

est bath and the substitution of a 

oor with an odd step down to the 
stairs. 

With a word concerning the third 
floor, I shall close my little disserta- 
tion on house p ing and await 
your comments. I anticipate strenu- 
ous objections, but I shall build it 
some day and invite you to witness 
the supreme self-satisfaction with 
which I shall live in it. The stairs 
to the third floor terminate under the 
highest part of the roof. When this 

floor is finished, a room and bath 
for a servant would occupy one end, 
that to the east. The western end, 
and extending over part of the stair- 
way, will be a rough studio, work- 
shop, or what-not for myself, and part 
of the roof to the south will be cut 
away, forming a secluded and pro- 
tected porch where I, being a sun 
worshipper, may bask undisturbed 
in the healing smiles of that god from 
whom man has shut himself away be- 
neath roofs and stiff hats and absurd 
ot. I request only that you 
knock before coming up, so that I 
may attire myself in a manner befit- 
ting the reception of friends who have 
— — enough to hear me out to 
the end. 








100 EVERGREEN TREES $3.50 


Buy direct from the grower 
at wholesale. 


Sturdy, transplanted, well-rooted trees, 
four years old. You could not grow 
trees like these yourself at so little cost. 
Vigorous trees from aseverely rigorous 
climate, that will thrive anywhere. 
Average height 4-8 inches. 
Norway Spruce, - - 100, $3.50 
A handsome tree of rapid growth. 
Scotch Pine, - - - perl see 
Rapid wer. Bluish green foli 
vodali. good in dry sandy soil. 
Norwa 
Very  Fadrnan WA 
trous foliage. 
White Spruce,- - - 100, $3.60 
Light bluish-green. Dene foliage. 
25 each of above four kinds, - $3.50 
Norway Spruce, - - 100, $7.00 
5 yr. ecmeiante 10-15 le “ 
Scotch Pine, - - - 100, $7.00 
4 yr. transplants 10-15 inches. 
No orders for less than 100. Remit with order. 
Trees shipped desired time between Sep- 
tember Ist and January Ist. By Express. 
Averake weight 14 lbs. per 100, 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
Fryeburg, Maine 














FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Gladiolus Price List Ready. Regal Lily Seed 25 


Fine Iris, 12 ieties, labeled - - -00 
fardy Phlox, big tall m 
Chrysan 


Fine iris —<~ er: 
apanese 6 : 
One year finest seed = - ~ ye 
ag ty ents 


SHILOH GARDENS, P. O. Box 660, Omaha, Nebr. 


21 Varieties Gorgeous Colored IRISES 
The Garden's Greatest Beautifiers (incl “Dream,” 
the best pink) labeled and postpaid for $l. BS 
orders for $5. Color circular free. 

A. B. KATKAMIER, MACEDON, N. Y. 








PEONIES *"irabp $3.00 
for prot Pa RA ne pt 
Roots tee pe 
Dept. 110, SHAWNEE, KANSAS 





High Grade PRINTED WRITING PACKET 
Vellum 


English or plain t: blue or on Finish 
» pray, bien tem, machi or white. Bf Bo for 100 


sheets 75 en’ § 5 
City $1.65. White Basic Bond, $1.00. Postage prepaid 
SHOP, Box B, SIDNEY, OHIO 


SPECIALS Satria? 


eng he 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS - Carterville, Mo, 
PEONIES SOTYesitt § 
Kymotee, Veins $3.00 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
Wassenberg Peony and Iris Farms, Van Wert, Ohio 


100 {i $35° 
daar Dutch bulbs’ tee actual colors malled FREE, 
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Fall Bulb 
Planting for 
Spring Blossoms 


Gay and cheerful flowers t: 
transform your garden into a 
delightful spot of color,. plant 
them now to bloom next spri 
and summer. Snowdrops, Daf- 
fodils, Crocus, Hyacinths, Iris, 
Peonies, Lilies — Burpee’s 

Book tells you about the best 
varieties for a glorious display 
throughout the year. 





Tulip Time for 
Gardeners is NOW! 


It’s planting time now for 
Tulips to pevce your garden 
with a bright array next spring. 
Glistening shades of scarlet, 
ellow, and orange— mellow 
lends of gold, bronze, apricot, 
and salmon—read about these 
showy flowers in Burpee’s Bulb 
Book. It is an interesting cata- 
log full of henmatien Eelotes 
to gardeners. Write ior your 
free copy today. 


Bue eed 
u OS\4 
ra y, 


W.Allee Burpee Co. 


“meee 








BIRD MANNA 


Makes Canaries Sing— 

restores their health and 

es feathers. "Tis the great secret 

of the Andreasberg. Sold by all druggists 
Mailed for 15c in coin or stamps. 


A BOOK ON CAGE BIRDS 

120 pages, 150 illustrations, a plate of 
fancy canaries in their pat colors. 
Full information as to song and rare 
canaries. How to breed them for profit. 
Hints on their diseases and how to treat 
them. All about Parrots. Mailed for 25¢ 
or book and Manna for 35c. 


PHILA BIRD FOOD CO. 
400 N. 3rd St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOAP 


fi 
For Cleansing 
and Purifying the Skin 


fandard of excetlence for fifty ar 





Inter: Decoration 
St ind Modern Styles, Draperie 
tuds : 0 : ntals. Faculty of 

at decorators. Send for Catalog 398 
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Hardy Annuals for 
Fall Sowing 


[Continued from page 25 | 


disturbed when the mulch is removed 
in the spring. Immediately after the 
ground freezes, a mulch of straw or 
other rough litter is spread over the 
seed beds to a depth of 3 inches, and 
held in place with pine boughs or 
boards. The presence of the mulch 
prevents disturbances of the seed 
rows by alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing, but it must be removed immedi- 
ately after the frost is out of the 
ground in the spring. 

Sowing the seed is an important 
matter, as overcrowding and covering 
too deeply must be avoided. Very 
fine seed should merely be pressed 
into the soil with a flat board; larger 
seed covered not more than one-half 
of an inch, while sweet peas should 
be planted 3 inches deep. 

When the seedlings appear above 
ground, lose no time in thinning them 
out to a reasonable number of any 
given space. According to the varie- 
ty, there should be a clear space of 4 
to 6 or more inches between each 
plant. The thinning may be done 
gradually by watching how quickly 
those remaining fill the vacancies. 
More plants may be removed when- 
ever necessary. 

Gather the flowers! A plant of the 
nature of an annual cannot bear a 
double burden, the strain is too great; 
and once seed is permitted to form, 
the flowers cease to ap . This is 
of course, quite natural. An annual 
is generally frail; at least, its growth 
does not signify that it is able to sup- 

rt = = blossom a Bri 

ore, keep the poppy 1c 0 
immediately the last petals have flut- 
tered to the ground, and treat all 
others in the same way—sweet peas 
especially, for no annual ceases to 
bloom more quickly when the seed 
are permitted to remain. By 
paying attention to these n 
details, many annuals will continue 
to Produce flowers until frost puts an 
end to all plants of this nature. 


HERE is a wide choice of annuals 

to select from, as the followi 
list will show: Sweet Alyssum, wit 
honey-scented, white flowers, is ex- 
cellent for edging. Calendulas (pot- 
marigold) in the newer improved 
forms, including Ball’s Orange, stand 
a lot of —- the best blooms be- 
ing those produced during the cool 
spring days and again in thefall. The 
annual varieties of chrysanthemum 
are particularly attractive and may 
be had in quite a number of beauti- 
fully colored sorts. The Clarkias are 
also very showy, but are impatient of 
extreme heat and therefore best 
adapted for spring blooming, or lo- 
calities where the summers are com- 
paratively cool. All the calliopsis are 
good, especially the varieties Coreop- 
sis tinctoria and drumondi. Then 
there is the cornflower in blue, white, 
and rose colors. 

Another charming and attractive 
annual for massing in , narrow 
borders, or as edging, is the Califor- 
nian-poppy, or Eschscholtzia. Nigel- 
la, or love-in-a-mist, is quaint. And 
we must not forget the poppies. The 
Shirley Poppy with its great range of 
lovely shades is a splendid annual for 
beds or borders, and if the flowers are 
cut just as they are partly open, it is 
most useful for indoor decorations. 
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Tie tf a tragedy called “ Ring- 
around-the-dishpan”’— dirty dishes, 
lots of soap, then enter the villain, hard 
water. He is the cause of that dirty, 
dirty ring, because soap and hard water 
form a scum. . 

But soften hard water with Melo and 
it is a wonderful cleaner. Even without 
soap. The dishes are easy to wash. No 
dirty rings! Dishes sparkling white] 

Water softened with Melo gives soap 
much more of a chance to do its work. 
Two tablespoonfuls of Melo in the 
washtubs make clothes white. Two 
tablespoonfuls in the bathtub give a 
soft-water bath. Use Melo to soften 
the water when you wash your hands 

Melo costs 10 cents a can (slightly 
higher in far western states). Buy 3 
cans. Keep one in the kitchen, the 
laundry and the bathroom. Get it at 
your grocer’s. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-F lush 


PA ae 
AA + —— ee 
PA —— 


HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 
Reg. U, 8, Pat. Off, ‘ 


WELO 


WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
{S A REMARKABLE CLEANER 














10 cents 


pe water in A ony | 
tates it generally from 

to 25 timer too hard. Melo 
will make the water in your 
city as soft at rain water, 








Grogreen ~— the 
“wonder” food for ferns 


Makes all your 
indoor plants grow 
and bloom more 
abundantly 


Fern Food 
the elements your ferns 
need for thick, vigorous 
growth. Also to 
ing plants thrive and bloom 
more abundantly. Try —a new pleas 
ure in growing indoor plants awaits you. 


GROGREEN 
Lawn and Garden Fertilizer 
This wonderful food contains carefully selected 
pine for producing beautiful lawns and 


A silver-like of either food for 10c at 
your F.W. Woolworth Co § and 10c store — or 
mailed to you direct for 15c a package — 10 
packages for $1.00 


American Soda Products Co. 


Moorestown, New Jersey 








ROSE GUIDE FREE 


Just issued, “‘New Guide to Rose Culture,” 
beautifully illustrated in natural colors—Roses, 
Lilies, Tulips, ete. Hints for fall care 7 


( ° 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 990, , West Greve, Pa 








Dac your | 
fastidious fomily 
complain 0 


COOKING obdoRS?) 





"The tiniest whiff of cabbage . . . the 
least suggestion of greasy smoke drifting in from 
the kitchen...and the psychological effect of 
your perfectly-appointed table and daintily-served 
foods is completely lost! A West Wind Ventilat- 
ing Fan gives offensive cooking odors no chance 
to “explore.” It sends them outdoors immediately... 
before grease-laden fumes can settle on curtains and 
ubbolsteries! Easily installed in old or new kitchens. 
Good-looking...quiet....surprisingly low-priced. 
West Wind is lacquered in smart Bainbridge Green. Or 


if h 
ini a "Satecu 
prictpal cities. scheme. 

; Le Ventilating faa 







West Wind Corporation 

Reversible 1804 Ninth Ave. South, Seattle, U. 8. A. 
Gentlemen: Send folder and life-size cutout of 
West Wind Fan. 
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3. BiqVrofils in Heme Cooling’ 














bg) Rigs the en sweet 
s. The early, or Winter-flowering, 
| eduieabie adapted to those states 
where the winters are mild. From 
sowings made in late September, the 
vines may furnish flowers from Christ- 
mas until late spring. In the North 
the seed is sown just previous to frost, 
or, where coldframe protection can 
be given, sow a full month before 
frost and transplant to their flower- 
ing quarters in March. They must 
first be well hardened for a few days 
by full exposure to the air night and 
y. 


Dig the ground deeply, manure 
liberally, and plant the seed 3 in- 
ches deep. As soon as the soil is 
frozen, cover the rows with a 3-inch 
layer of rough litter, to be removed 
as the weather opens up in spring. 
If the ground remains in a frozen 
condition all winter, the seed is safe, 
risk of failure being in a mild winter 
when the seed may rot or germinate 
prematurely. When aantedias cold- 
frame, success is practically assured. 
Sow 4 to6 weeks previous to the aver- 
age date of severe freezing for your 
locality. The seed may be sown thin- 
ly in flats, or three seeds placed in a 
3-inch pot, covering the seeds not 
more than 1 inch. Water as neces- 
sary, but do not cover the frame for 
several weeks, or not before the nights 
become quite cold. The seedlings 
may be about 2 inches high before 
the hotbed sash is p on the 
frame, and it should be removed dur- 
ing all mild weather, the object being 
to keep the plants as sturdy as pos- 
sible. During very cold weather it is 
advisable to cover the glass with old 
sacks or straw, but be ready to re- 
move it again as the weather changes. 

The foregoing list of annuals suit- 
able for fall sowing include only a few 
of the many charming subjects which 
may be utilized for our purpose, but 
it will be found a desirable collection 
for the beginner in this most. worth- 
while method of gardening. 


Diary of a Plain 
Dirt Gardener 
[Continued from page 10] 


was all his. He also has a perennial 
Aster in bloom in one corner in which 
he takes great pride. My perennial 
Asters, too, arein bloom. I especially 
like Climax, a light blue, tall sort. 

This afternoon, notebook in hand, 
I surveyed my domain, and in the 
shrub border | found there blossoms 
on the Philadelphus virginal. I also 
spied some bloom on the Daphne 
cneorum, the third time this year. 
The Abelia grandiflora is still in full 
bloom and has been since July, even 
the ones that were frozen to the 
ground last winter. 

September 12. At 4 0’clock I sallied 
forth, after a day at my typewriter in 
my study, and with high resolve, 
spaded up a vacant seedbed. Therein 
I planted part of the seeds that came 
from Correvon of Switzerland the 
other yp Some I saved over for 
spring planting. 

September 14. There hasn’t been 
a real rain since July 21. The ground 
is dry and hard. If I hadn’t kept the 
neo ee, most of my tr: nted 

ngs would be dead. it is, 
they are growing. The weather man 
has been prophesying rain eve 
day for a week. But the rain, it 
comes not. 
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PEONIE 


Select your Peonies from 
the world’s tcollec- & 
tion of beautiful Peonies, 

developed through 62 years 
of careful selection and 














over always order 
from Brand. 


Our Peony Manual 















Get p.ccgy of out aw 
and Iris Catalog. Write for it 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
Box 31 Faribault, Minn. 

















You Can Easily Earn 
$10 to $25 Each Week 


In Your Spare Time 


You prokably have several hours each week, 
during which you have nothing special to do. 

These hours are worth do to you if you 
become our special representative in your neigh- 
hood. It is pleasant work, which you may do 
at your own convenience, and will pay you well. 

Mail this coupon today and we will send you 
complete information about our spare time plan 
for earning extra money. 


Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, lowa 

Please send me information about your plan 
for turning spare time into extra money. 


Name...... 














Gel SHAW CVALL TRACTOR 
ee Py 
riney Xt 10 Days waar 
ifr its BA ceaY 
The Shaw Mig. Co., Dept. BG-9, Galesburg, Kansas 
1000 PORE 
Spay poe 




























. Records 
price bulletin free. I ship C. 5 
George B. Ferris, 946 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





GO 5 NTO ees 
HOME sce lV eae mJ. 
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Yes, it did come this morning. Be- 
cause it looked like rain, I hurried 
forth at dawn and began transplant- 
ing more Digitalis og pry 
dwarf Yellow a ge As I planted, 
it began to sp e. Because I am a 
wise old bird, wh cynical and 
skeptical, I _— ’t trust that rain 
peppering down. So I watered in 
every plant. I would take no chances. 

And bless my soul, by the time I 
was thru and heard the breakfast 
bell, the clouds had melted and the 
sun was rs up the few drops that 
had fallen. ith smiles of satisfac- 
tion, I covered my watered-in plants 
with lath shades on upended tile and 
went in to my daily work at the type- 
writer. 


EPTEMBER 15. This day is 
sacred to ordering. I made up 
my order for new nnials I want 
to buy to plant this fall, my annual 
bulb order, and an order o nies. 
This latter was for my neighbor. I 
cannot afford any more peonies of 
my own this i You see, I have 
had the new baby to pay for—tho, 
bless Pat, he’s all paid for now. 

This is the last time I shall hoe 
the shrubbery this year. Hoeing late 
induces fall growth, which is too ten- 
der for winter. 

September 17. More things were 
transplanted from the rames 
this evening, including some Platy- 
codon mariesi—-one of which is in 
bloom. This is dwarf and compact, 
with large bloom. 

Elsie and Bubs, the neighbor 
yoeuntee want a rock garden 

ike Donald’s. Under my directio 
they have been hauling stones an 
dirt in their little wagon. - Tonight I 
dug a basket of more y things for 
them, such as Arabis, pi and so on, 
went over with it, showed them how to 
make their garden and plant it. Now 
they have a rock len, too. 

Gentine 18. id weeds in a neg- 
lected corner at the back of the gar- 
den, I found four big clumps of 
Pentstemon us torreyi. I 
dug, divided to make 30 plants, and 
reset them in the propagating garden. 

September 20. isty rain fell all 
last night and most of today, but not 
enough to do the garden very much 
good. Maggie went to a card in 
town this afternoon, and I to take 
care of the baby, so Donald and I 
didn’t get much garden work done 
tonight, except to plant about 150 
little black bulblets, or whatever you 
call them, that he had picked off the 
Tiger Lilies the other day. 

‘Kepteeiber 22. It’s cold—the ther- 
mometer stood at 29 this morning— 
and I learned something I’ve been 
wanting to know—when does a fellow 
stop working in the garden before 


‘breakfast in the fall. It’s when he 


firing the furnace and building 
fires in the fireplace. My first ship- 
ment of bulbs came today, a package 
of Darwin Tulips. This evening I 


Sep Seven years ago to- 
day, in an old-fashioned garden, in 
front of a rustic seat backed by 
honeysuckle bushes and flanked by 
apple om Maggie and I were mar- 
ried—at 11 o’clock in the morning. 
This evening we celebrated at home. 


ay weddin’ suit underneath my over- 
and blue shirt. 
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If you purchase any article advertised in Better Homes and Gardens, 
whether you buy it of the local dealer or direct, and it is not as 
represented in the advertisement, we rantee that your money will 
be refunded if you mentioned Better Homes and Gardens when you pur- 
chased the article. We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 
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